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Abstract: 

The  US  Department  of  the  Navy  plans  to  dispose  of  Naval  Station  (NAVSTA)  Brooklyn,  located 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  The  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  consists  of  about  28.8  acres  (1 1.7  hectares) 
and  is  adjacent  to  the  former  Brooklyn  Naval  Shipyard,  which  was  excessed  by  the  Navy  in  1966. 
This  EIS  considers  the  potential  effects  of  the  disposal  and  reuse  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  by  the 
Local  Reuse  Authority  (the  City  of  New  York)  in  accordance  with  their  reuse  plan.  In  addition,  the 
potential  effects  of  three  other  action  alternatives  and  the  no  action  alternative  are  examined. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


S.1  Purpose  and  Need 

The  Navy  plans  to  dispose  of  Naval  Station  (NAVSTA)  Brooklyn,  which  is  located  in  Kings  County, 
New  York  City  (NYC).  The  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  property,  which  is  approximately  28.8  acres  (1 1.7 
hectares),  is  adjacent  to  the  former  Brooklyn  Naval  Shipyard  (Navy  Yard)  that  was  excessed  by  the 
Navy  in  1966,  transferred  to  the  City  of  New  York,  and  presently  functions  as  an  industrial  park 
managed  by  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  Development  Corporation  (BNYDC),  a  subsidiary  of  the  NYC 
Economic  Development  Corporation  (EDC).  Photo  S-1  shows  the  site  in  the  context  of  the  Navy 
Yard  and  surrounding  community. 

NAVSTA  Brooklyn  is  comprised  of  the  Naval  Hospital,  its  ancillary  buildings,  grounds,  and 
cemetery,  as  well  as  iSeveral  industrial  buildings  that  were  functionally  part  of  the  Navy  Yard.  The 
NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  has  been  owned  by  the  Navy  for  over  170  years  and  functioned  as  an  annex 
to  the  Naval  Shipyard,  established  in  1801.  The  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  is  considered  eligible  by  the 
NY  State  Hfistoric  Preservation  Office  (SHPO)  as  two  historic  districts  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places,  and  includes  two  NYC-landmarked  buildings  (the  Hospital  and  the, Surgeon’s 
House).  The  Naval  Hospital  was  decommissioned  in  1948.  Substantial  demolition  of  buildings 
occurred  between  1975  and  1985,  so  that  only  35  buildings  and  additional  various  infrastructure 
facilities  constructed  between  1838  and  1975  remain,  with  approximately  657,000  square  feet  (sq  ft) 
(61,000  square  meters  [sq  m])  of  space. 

In  December  1988,  the  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Commission  recommended  that  NAVSTA 
Brooklyn  be  closed  and  its  functions  be  relocated  to  the  new  NAVSTA  New  York  on  Staten  Island. 
The  Navy,  acting  as  the  disposal  agency  for  NAVSTA  Brooklyn,  has  completed  its  formal  procedures 
for  disposal  of  the  property.  With  respect  to  the  McKinney  Assistance  Act  and  its  1994  amendment, 
the  City  of  New  York  has  reached  an  agreement  with  the  US  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD)  to  enable  HELP  Homeless  Service  Corporation  develop  transitional  housing 
and  support  services  at  the  Manhattan  Children’s  Psychiatric  Center  on  Wards  Island,  instead  of  the 
NAVSTA  Brooklyn  she. 

In  March  1996,  the  NYC  Mayor’s  Office  of  Planning  and  Community  Relations,  acting  as  the  local 
reuse  authority  (LRA),  adopted  a  proposed  reuse  plan  titled  Redevelopment  Plan  for  Naval  Station 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  This  plan  is  presented  as  the  preferred  reuse  alternative  that,  along  with  its 
alternatives,  is  analyzed  in  this  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS). 
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S.2  Description  of  the  Proposed  Action  and  Alternatives 

The  proposed  action  is  the  disposal  and  reuse  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  pursuant  to  the  LRA’s 
preferred  Reuse  Plan  that  was  published  March  1, 1996.  Other  alternatives  are  also  considered  in  this 
EIS:  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Residential  Alternative,  the  Museum  Alternative,  and  the  As-of- 
Ri^t  Alternative.  These  alternatives  represent  a  range  of  development  uses  and  resulting  impacts  that 
might  occur  with  disposal  and  reuse  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn. 


S.2.1  Reuse  Plan  -  The  Preferred  Alternative 

The  major  elements  of  the  LRA’s  proposed  Reuse  Plan  are  shown  in  Figure  S-1  (Reuse  Plan)  and  in 
Table  S-1.  The  redevelopment  plan  capitalizes  on  the  site’s  assets  in  terms  of  its  industrial  facilities 
and  proximity  to  the  rest  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  and  seeks  to  minimize  any  impacts  on  the 
historic  campus  of  the  hospital.  No  new  construction  is  proposed;  rather,  the  plan  calls  for  the  reuse, 
for  industrial  or  commercial  activity,  of  buildings  used  by  the  Navy  for  such  purposes,  and  the 
adaptive  reuse  of  residential  and  hospital  facilities  for  community  institutional  purposes.  Following 
is  a  brief  description  of  each  component  of  the  Reuse  Plan; 

Of  the  three  areas  proposed  for  activities  to  generate  jobs  and  tax  revenue,  two  are  oriented  for 
industrial  jobs: 

•  Northern  triangle;  Consisting  of  2.2  acres  (0.9  hectares),  this  area  includes  two  small 
buildings  totaling  about  12,300  sq  ft  [1,143  sq  m])  that  are  appropriate  for  light 
industry  or  warehousing,  remaining  space  on  the  parcel  could  be  for  parking;  and 

•  Western  industrial  sector;  This  area  of  6.4  acres  (2.6  hectares)  includes  two  major 
buildings.  Building  1  is  the  seven-story  lab  building,  with  about  245,100  sq  ft  [22,770 
sq  m]  suitable  for  a  variety  of  high-tech  manufacturing,  research,  or  a  mix  of  light 
industry  and  offices.  Building  2  is  the  foundry  building,  with  about  1 18,500  sq  ft 
[1 1,000  sq  m]  suitable  for  a  variety  of  industrial  uses.  This  area  also  includes  two 
smaller  two-story  office  buildings. 

The  third  parcel  is  proposed  for  new  commercial  uses: 

•  Brooklyn-Queens  E^^ressway  (BQE)  (1-278)  frontage:  At  the  site’s  southeast  comer, 
fronting  on  Flushing  Avenue  and  Williamsburg  Street  West  and  facing  the  elevated 
BQE,  this  parcel  of  about  two  acres  (0.8  hectares)  includes  three  buildings  totaling 
52,500  sq  ft  (4,870  sq  m).  Because  of  its  highly  accessible  location,  this  portion  of  the 
site  could  be  easily  utilized  for  small-scale  convenience  retail. 
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1-1 .  Aerial  view  of  NAVSTA  and  surrounding  area  (Source:  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  Development  Corporation). 
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The  remaning  part  of  the  site,  known  as  the  hospital  campus  (about  18.3  acres  [7.4  hectares]),  would 
be  used  for  open  space,  recreational,  and  institutional/not-for-profit  purposes.  While  no  specific  uses 
of  the  buildings  are  yet  identified,  possible  uses  include  a  day-care  center,  a  health  center,  a  job¬ 
training  center,  a  school,  or  institutional  offices.  None  of  these  community  facility  uses  are  permitted 
under  the  existing  M3  zoning;  thus,  the  LRA  has  proposed  a  rezoning  to  C8,  which  is  a  commercial 
district  that  allows  non-residential  community  facilities. 

The  Naval  Hospital  Cemetery,  a  1.7-acre  (0.7-hectare)  area  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  campus,  was 
closed  in  1910.  In  1926,  the  Navy  exhumed  the  remains  and  reinterred  them  at  the  National  Cemetery 
at  Cypress  Hills  (Brooklyn).  The  surface  of  the  cemetery  was  regraded  and  converted  to  a  recreation 
field  in  1944.  However,  recent  documentary  research  indicates  that  numerous  interments  were 
unaccounted  for  in  the  1926  transfers  and  field  testing  at  the  site  confirmed  that  burial  remains  are 
still  present  at  the  cemetery  site. 

At  the  time  the  LRA  developed  its  Reuse  Plan,  it  was  unaware  of  possible  human  remains  being  still 
located  in  the  area  of  the  Naval  Hospital  Cemetery;  consequently,  this  area  was  envisioned  as 
continuing  in  use  as  an  active  ballfield.  The  Navy  has  subsequently  developed  a  cemeteiy  plan  that 
will  entail  landscaping  immediately  outside  the  cemeteiy  area,  providing  a  grassy  cover  to  the 
cemetery,  re-establishing  an  appropriate  cemetery  presence  for  the  Navy  and  Marine  burials  that 
remain  there,  and  ensuring  that  the  area  remains  as  passive  open  space. 

To  implement  the  Reuse  Plan,  the  City  of  New  York  would  transfer  control  of  the  industrial/ 
commercial  parcels  to  the  BNYDC  and  the  publicly  accessible  open  space  would  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  NYC  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation.  No  specific  proposal  is  made  with  respect 
to  the  implementation  of  the  institutional  component  because  no  users  are  designated  at  this  time. 


S.2.2  No  Action  Alternative 

The  No  Action  Alternative,  developed  as  the  future  condition  against  which  the  impacts  of  the 
proposed  action  are  measured,  means  that  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  remains  closed,  and  the  land  is  not 
disposed  of-  it  would  remain  as  federal  government  land. 


S.2.3  Residential  Alternative 

Under  the  Residential  Alternative,  buildings  comprising  the  campus  portion  of  the  site  would  be 
converted  to  residential  use.  Those  portions  of  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  designated  for  industrial 
and  commercial  use  in  the  city  s  Reuse  Plan  would  continue  to  be  designated  for  these  same  uses 
under  the  Residential  Alternative.  No  new  residential  construction  is  proposed,  only  the  adaptive 
reuse  of  the  hospital  and  upgrading  of  buildings  that  were  formerly  residential.  A  total  of  94  units  is 
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assumed  and  analyzed  here,  but  somewhat  fewer  or  greater  numbers  could  be  generated  by 
subdividing  buildings  with  alternate  size  units. 

There  is  no  formal  sponsor  for  a  residential  alternative  at  this  time,  but  the  strong  housing  demand 
in  Brooklyn  could  allow  for  a  feasible  market  development  of  the  site.  The  mix  of  building  and  unit 
types  could  make  for  interest  in  the  campus  portion  of  the  site  by  some  institutional  sponsor,  perhaps 
for  a  senior  and/or  assisted-living  complex.  Constraints  to  residential  development  at  the  site  include 
its  relative  isolation  by  existing  industrial  uses,  and  the  distance  from  the  nearest  subway 
(approximately  0.75  miles  [mi]  [1.2  kilometers  {km}]). 

Residential  uses  at  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  would  require  a  rezoning  by  the  city  from  the  existing 
M3  district  to  a  district  permitting  residential  use.  An  R6  zoning  district,  common  in  the  study  area, 
is  assumed  here  as  adequate  to  bring  into  conformity  the  residential  conversions  proposed  under  this 
alternative. 


S.2.4  Museum  Alternative 

Under  the  Museum  Alternative,  buildings  comprising  the  campus  portion  of  the  site  would  be 
converted  to  educational/exhibition  uses.  Those  portions  of  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  designated 
for  industrial  use  in  the  city’s  Reuse  Plan  (northern  triangle  and  western  industrial  sector)  would 
continue  to  be  designated  for  those  uses  under  this  alternative;  however,  the  BQE  frontage,  at  Kent 
and  Flushing  Avenues,  would  also  be  included  as  part  of  the  museum  complex.  No  new  construction 
is  proposed,  only  the  adaptive  reuse  of  the  hospital  and  other  buildings  that  comprise  the  campus  and 
BQE  frontage  portions  of  the  site.  In  total,  these  buildings  amount  to  approximately  233,000  sq  ft 
(21,650  sq  m)  located  on  about  20  acres  (eight  hectares). 

There  is  no  formal  sponsor  or  funding  for  the  Museum  Alternative  at  this  time;  however,  two 
organizations  have  presented  proposals  of  this  nature.  One  is  from  the  369*  Historical  Society,  an 
organization  focused  on  the  role  of  African-Americans  in  the  US  military.  The  other  proposal  is  from 
the  Wallabout  Partners  Associated,  which  advocates  a  “Children’s  National  Science  Harbor 
Exploratorium”  with  an  ‘exploratorium’  of  the  ship  repair  functions  that  continue  at  the  Navy  Yard 
and  a  new  waterfront  park. 

The  Museum  Alternative  is  not  spedfically  defined  but  could  accommodate  elements  common  to  both 
these  “museum”  proposals.  Neither  of  the  two  museum  proposals  provide  details  on  estimated  costs 
of  development  or  the  number  of  jobs,  students,  or  visitors.  The  numbers  adopted  for  this  review 
represent  reasonable  estimates  based  on  other  maritime-oriented  museums.  For  purposes  of  this  EIS, 
a  reasonable  estimate  of 200,000  visitors  per  year  (about  550  per  day)  is  adopted  for  assessing  traffic 
and  other  effects. 
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In  order  to  conform  to  the  NYC  Zoning  Resolution,  a  museum  use  on  the  site  would  require  a 
rezoning  on  the  areas  of  the  site  to  be  devoted  to  the  museum  to  a  C2-6.  This  zoning  is  for  a  general 
commercial  district  permitting  this  type  of  community  facility,  with  a  commercial  FAR  of  2.0  and  with 
no  parking  requirement. 


S.2.5  As-of-Right  Alternative 


Under  the  As-of-Right  Alternative,  the  full  buildout  of  the  site  as  permitted  by  NYC  zoning  is 
assumed,  with  the  retention  of  only  four  principal  buildings;  the  hospital.  Surgeon’s  House,  the  lab, 
and  the  foundry.  The  cemetery  area  would  remain  unbuilt  as  open  space.  All  other  structures  would 
be  demolished  and  new  industrial/warehouse  structures  would  be  constructed  to  the  maximum  bulk 
permitted.  A  wide  range  of  alternate  uses  are  permitted  under  existing  M3-1  zoning;  consequently, 
the  buildout  assessed  here  is  merely  one  possible  scenario  of  as-of-right  development. 


The  existing  M3-1  zoning  permits  a  maximum  floor  area  of  about  2,512,000  sq  ft  (233,500  sq  m). 
Deducting  the  floor  area  of  the  retained  buildings  would  provide  maximum  new  construction  of  about 
2,089,000  sq  ft  (194,000  sq  m).  Required  parking  (about  1,250  spaces)  and  roadways  imply  that  the 
increment  of  floor  space  would  need  to  be  accommodated  in  three-  to  four-story  structures.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  the  demand  for  new  three-story  industrial/warehouse  space  is  very  limited  in  the 
city  and  that  the  scenario  represents  only  a  legal  potential  rather  than  a  market  likelihood. 


S.3  Affected  Environment,  Impacts  of  Proposed  Action  and 
Alternatives,  and  Mitigation 

The  EIS  provides  a  generalized  overview  of  the  affected  environment,  as  well  as  an  extended 
discussion  of  those  environmental  factors  that  could  be  potentially  affected  by  the  disposal  and  reuse 
of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn.  With  the  exception  of  a  Programmatic  Agreement  regarding  cultural 
resources,  mitigation  measures  deemed  necessary  and  feasible  would  be  implemented  by  the  City  of 
New  York  or  an  applicant  proposing  redevelopment  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn. 


S.3.1  Land  Use  and  Zoning 

No  Action  Alternative 

Under  future  no  action  conditions,  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  would  remain  under  federal  control 
in  a  caretaker  status.  No  reuse  would  occur. 
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Reuse  Plan 

Implementation  of  the  Reuse  Plan  would  result  in  the  reuse  of  the  site  for  industrial  and  commercial 
uses  in  the  northern  triangle,  western  industrial  sector,  and  BQE  frontage  area  (all  to  be  managed  as 
part  of  the  adjacent  BNYDC  property),  and  for  community  institutional  uses  (including  park  and 
recreational  uses)  in  the  hospital  campus  area.  The  Reuse  Plan  would  provide  11.8  acres  (4.8 
hectares)  of  publicly  accessible  open  space,  2.4  acres  (one  hectare)  of  which  would  be  for  active 
recreation.  Figure  S-1  shows  the  allocation  of  the  proposed  uses  superimposed  on  a  plan  of  the 
existing  base.  The  key  land-use  elements  would  be  accessed  from  the  existing  street  network  of 
Flushing  Avenue,  Kent  Avenue,  and  Williamsburg  Street  West. 

The  reuse  of  existing  facilities  would  be  consistent  wdth  current  land  uses  in  the  surrounding 
community.  However,  NYC  zoning  would  need  to  be  changed  to  permit  the  community  facilities,  and 
the  Reuse  Plan  calls  for  C8  zoning  on  the  hospital  campus  area,  thus  permitting  non-residential 
community  facilities. 

Residential  Alternative 

For  the  industrial  and  commercial  sectors,  the  Residential  Alternative  incorporates  land  use 
components  similar  to  those  of  the  Reuse  Plan,  but  proposes  residential  uses  in  the  hospital  campus 
area.  As  with  the  Reuse  Plan,  reuse  of  existing  facilities  under  the  Residential  Alternative  would  be 
consistent  with  current  land  uses,  but  development  of  the  new  residential  area  would  limit  the 
provision  of  publicly  accessible  open  space  to  the  cemetery  area.  This  alternative  would  require  a 
rezoning,  proposed  here  to  be  R6,  of  the  hospital  campus  area  to  permit  residences. 

Museum  Alternative 

For  the  industrial  sectors,  the  Museum  Alternative  incorporates  land  use  components  similar  to  those 
of  the  Reuse  Plan,  but  proposes  museum  uses  in  place  of  the  community  facilities  in  the  hospital 
campus  area  as  well  as  the  BQE  frontage.  As  with  the  Reuse  Plan,  reuse  of  existing  facilities  under 
the  Museum  Alternative  would  be  generally  consistent  with  existing  land  uses  of  the  neighborhood 
and  would  provide  11.8  acres  (4.8  hectares)  of  publicly  accessible  open  space,  although  this  is 
assumed  to  be  all  passive  space  under  the  Museum  Alternative.  This  alternative  would  require  a 
rezoning,  proposed  here  to  be  C2-6,  of  the  hospital  campus  area  to  permit  museum/exhibition  uses. 

As-of-Right  Alternative 

The  As-of-Right  Alternative  is  a  maximum-build  scenario  under  the  existing  M3  zoning.  Only  four 
of  the  principal  buildings  would  be  retained;  the  remainder  would  be  demolished  to  make  way  for  the 
substantial  increment  of  industrial  space  that  zoning  permits.  The  historic  campus  area  would  be 
redeveloped,  with  significant  adverse  impact  on  the  historic  resources  of  the  site.  Only  the  1.7-acre 
(0.7-hectare)  cemetery  would  be  retained  and  provide  a  passive  open-space  resource. 
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S.3.2  Socioeconomics 

No  Action  Alternative 

Under  this  alternative,  there  would  be  no  redevelopment  at  the  base  and  hence  no  new  jobs,  earnings, 
or  tax  revenues  would  be  generated,  and  there  would  be  no  provision  of  community  facility  assets, 
such  as  open  space. 

Reuse  Plan 

The  proposed  Reuse  Plan  would  introduce  some  1,630  new  industrial,  commercial,  and  institutional 
jobs  to  the  community.  This  increment  is  unlikely  to  stimulate  any  discemable  demographic  changes 
or  generate  any  in-migration  to  the  city.  Table  S-2  summarizes  the  employment,  earnings,  and 
revenue  implications  of  the  Reuse  Plan  and  its  action  alternatives. 

Estimated  earnings  of  these  new  workers  would  be  $45.7  million  per  year  in  1998  dollars.  Secondary 
economic  activity  and  indirect  employment  are  estimated  at  872  jobs  with  almost  $24  million  in 
earnings.  Based  on  estimated  construction  costs  of  about  $18.5  million,  direct  construction 
employment  is  projected  to  provide  approximately  141  person-year  jobs,  spread  over  the  build  period. 
Indirect  employment  generated  by  the  construction  spending  is  estimated  at  76  jobs.  Total  earnings 
from  the  direct  construction  jobs  are  estimated  at  $6.3  million,  and  for  indirect  jobs  at  $2.3  million. 

While  no  new  real  property  taxes  are  anticipated  from  the  Reuse  Plan  because  the  site  would  be  city- 
owned,  new  personal  and  corporate  income  taxes,  and  sales  taxes  would  provide  the  state  with  total 
annual  revenues  of  almost  $4.5  million  and  the  city  $3.8  million  from  the  permanent  operations  under 
the  Reuse  Plan.  These  new  revenues  would  represent  approximately  0.007  percent  of  the  state  budget 
and  0.01  percent  of  the  city  budget.  Short-term  revenues  of  $533,000  to  the  state  and  $452,000  to 
the  city  may  also  be  anticipated,  spread  over  the  construction  period. 

Residential  Alternative 

Compared  to  the  Reuse  Plan,  the  Residential  Alternative  is  a  less-intensive  alternative  and  reduces 
the  number  of  projected  new  employees  to  1,050  but  would  add  an  estimated  94  households,  or  235 
persons,  at  the  site.  The  total  annual  earnings  of  the  projected  direct  employment  would  be  $29.6 
million,  with  indirect  employment  accounting  for  an  additional  647  jobs  with  $12.8  million  earnings. 
Total  renovation  costs  would  be  estimated  at  $18.5  million,  the  same  as  for  the  Reuse  Plan.  In 
consequence,  the  direct  and  indirect  construction  employment  and  earnings  would  also  be  the  same 
as  with  the  Reuse  Plan. 
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Table  S-2 

Socioeconomic  Impacts  of  the  Reuse  Plan  and  its  Alternatives 


11  '  i 

Ci^goiy  ••• 

;.|?©use  Plan 

Alfematiyes 

Residenfial 

Museum  '  ■ 

■Bm 

Direct  Employment 

1,630 

1,050 

1,118 

5,000 

Indirect  Employment 

872 

647 

664 

2,575 

Subtotal 

2,502 

1,697 

1,782 

7,575 

Total  Earnings  ($  millions) 

69.7 

42.3 

46.7 

207.2 

Construction  Cost  ($  millions) 

18.5 

18.5 

18.5 

238.7 

Construction-related 

Direct  Employment  ' 

141 

141 

141 

1,821 

Construction-related 

Indirect  Employment 

76 

76 

76 

978 

Construction-related  Employment 
Subtotal 

217 

217 

217 

2,799 

Total  Construction-related  Earnings 
($  millions) 

8.6 

8.6 

8.6 

111.0 

Ne\w  Tax  Revenues  from  Operations 

NY  State 

4.5 

3.2 

2.8 

13.2 

NY  City 

3.8 

IS) 

2.3 

10.8 
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As  with  the  proposed  Reuse  Plan,  the  Residential  Alternative  would  generate  substantial  fiscal 
benefits  fi'om  the  development  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn.  The  residential  component  may  generate  new 
real  property  taxes,  but  because  of  tax  abatement/exemption  programs  is  unlikely  to  benefit  for  12 
to  20  years.  Projected  revenues  from  personal  and  corporate  incomes  taxes  and  sales  taxes  indicate 
that  the  state  could  anticipate  about  $3.2  million  per  year  from  the  Residential  Alternative,  plus  an 
additional  $533,000  during  the  construction  phase.  For  NYC,  this  alternative  is  estimated  to  generate 
$2.7  million  per  year,  plus  an  additional  $452,000  during  the  construction  phase. 

Museum  Alternative 

The  Museum  Alternative  anticipates  direct  employment  at  1,118  jobs,  with  earnings  estimated  at 
$32.7  million.  There  would  also  be  a  substantial  visitor  population,  estimated  at  200,000  per  year. 
Indirect  employment  is  estimated  at  764  jobs,  with  $14  million  in  earnings.  Total  construction  costs 
for  the  Museum  Alternative  are  estimated  at  $18.5  million,  similar  to  those  of  the  Reuse  Plan; 
consequently,  direct  construction  jobs/eamings  and  other  indirect  jobs/eamings  would  also  be  the 
same  as  the  Reuse  Plan. 

As  with  the  Reuse  Plan,  there  would  be  no  property  taxes  generated  from  the  Museum  Alternative 
because  the  museum  is  expected  to  be  a  tax-exempt,  not-for-profit  facility.  Other  new  revenues  would 
provide  the  state  with  about  $2.8  million  per  year  from  the  various  income  and  sales  taxes,  and  NYC 
with  almost  $2.3  million  per  year. 

As-of-Right  Alternative 

This  alternative  maximizes  the  buildout  of  the  site  under  existing  zoning,  and  represents  the  most 
intensive  of  the  alternatives  analyzed.  Direct  employment  at  fiill  buildout  is  projected  at  5,000,  with 
associated  earnings  of  over  $149.5  million.  Total  indirect  employment  is  estimated  at  2,574,  with 
earnings  of  $58  million. 

Construction  costs  are  estimated  at  $238.7  million,  generating  an  estimated  1,821  direct  construction 
jobs  and  978  indirect  jobs  over  the  construction  period.  Earnings  for  the  construction  phase  are 
estimated  at  $82  million  for  direct  employment  and  $29  million  for  indirect  employment. 

Substantial  new  revenues  would  be  derived  from  the  direct  and  indirect  employment  and  the 
associated  earned  income,  corporate  income,  and  sales  taxes.  The  state  is  projected  to  receive  almost 
$13.2  million  per  year  from  the  various  income  and  sales  taxes  plus  $6.9  million  during  the 
construction  phase.  For  NYC,  this  alternative  is  estimated  to  generate  $10.8  million  per  year,  plus 
$5.8  million  during  the  construction  phase. 
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There  would  be  no  redevelopment  at  the  base  under  the  No  Action  Alternative;  thus,  there  would  be 
no  new  demand  created  for  community  services. 

Reuse  Plan 

The  Reuse  Plan  would  introduce  no  new  residents  to  the  area;  consequently,  there  would  be  no  new 
demands  placed  on  neighborhood  schools  or  other  services  oriented  toward  resident  populations. 
NYC  Police  and  Fire  Departments  anticipate  no  problems  in  meeting  the  service  needs  of  the  new 
industrial,  commercial,  and  community  facilities  proposed  for  the  site. 

The  Reuse  Plan  proposes  the  development  of  new,  as-yet  unspecified  community  facilities  but 
anticipates  these  could  be  a  day-care  center,  health  center,  job-training  center,  school,  or  institutional 
oflBces,  thereby  providing  a  notable  increment  to  this  type  of  facility  in  the  community.  In  addition, 
substantial  new  park  facilities  totaling  11.8  acres  (4.8  hectares)  would  be  provided,  noticeably 
improving  user/space  ratios  in  the  community. 

Residential  Alternative 

The  Residential  Alternative  would  reuse  the  hospital  campus  buildings  for  residential  use,  providing 
an  estimated  94  dwelling  units.  These  new  households  are  likely  to  generate  about  nine  new  pupils, 
distributed;  one  to  high  school;  three  to  intermediate  school;  and  five  to  elementary  school.  The 
Residential  Alternative  would  thus  have  very  modest  impacts  on  local  schools,  most  of  which  are  well 
below  capacity. 

NYC  Police  and  Fire  Departments  anticipate  no  problems  in  meeting  the  service  needs  of  the  new 
industrial,  commercial,  and  residential  facilities  proposed  for  the  site.  This  alternative  provides  only 
a  small  increment  to  open-space  resources,  assuming  only  the  1.7-acre  (0.7-hectare)  cemetery  area 
to  be  provided  as  publicly  accessible  passive  space. 

Museum  Alternative 

The  Museum  Alternative  is  similar  to  the  Reuse  Plan,  but  would  generate  fewer  employees  and  more 
visitors  to  the  site.  There  would  be  no  residents.  NYC  Police  and  Fire  Departments  anticipate  no 
problems  in  meeting  the  service  needs  of  the  new  industrial  and  museum/exhibition  facilities  proposed 
for  the  site.  Substantial  new  publicly  accessible  open-space  resources,  totaling  11.8  acres  (4.8 
hectares),  would  be  provided,  thereby  improving  user/space  ratios  in  the  community. 
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As-of-Right  Alternative 

The  As-of-Right  Alternative  would  generate  approximately  5,000  new  workers  at  the  site  and  no  new 
residents.  NYC  Police  and  Fire  Departments  anticipate  no  problems  in  meeting  the  service  needs  of 
the  proposed  new  industrial  facilities.  This  alternative  provides  a  small  increment  to  open  space 
resources,  as  only  the  1.7  acre  (0.7  hectares)  cemetery  area  would  be  provided  as  publicly  accessible 
passive  space. 


S.3.4  Transportation 

In  order  to  compare  future  no  action  traffic  volumes  to  projected  traffic  volumes  associated  with  the 
reuse  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn,  traffic  counts  were  collected  at  15  locations  in  July  1997.  Trip 
generation  rates  were  derived  for  specific  uses  from  the  Institute  of  Transportation  Engineers  (ITE, 
1997).  Table  S-3  shows  trips  generated  during  am  and  pm  peak  periods  and  total  daily  trips  for  the 
NAVSTA  Brooklyn  reuse  alternatives. 


Table  S-3 

Generated  Vehicle  Trips 


:  time 
.  •  Period  . . 

.  fteusie  Ple'n  ; . 

Re^dentiel 
'Alternative = 

Mueeum 
■  Alternative 

As-bf-l^ight 
Atternative . 

AM 

1,440 

1,151 

549 

1,960 

PM 

1,437 

1,088 

510 

2,095 

No  Action  Alternative 

Future  traffic  volumes  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  were  estimated  based  on  traffic  conditions 
measured  in  1997  and  changes  in  the  study  area’s  traffic  generators  likely  by  the  build  year  of 2002. 
An  annual  growth  rate  of  one  percent  per  year  was  used  to  account  for  general  traffic  growth  in  the 
area.  The  street  network  was  assumed  to  remain  similar  to  existing  conditions  except  for  minor 
signalization  improvements.  Findings  indicated  that  the  majority  of  intersections  would  have  overall 
level  of  service  (LOS)  at  B  or  better.  However,  two  intersections  would  operate  at  LOS  C 
(Williamsburg  Street  West/Flushing  Avenue  in  the  pm  peak  and  Classon  Avenue/Flushing  Avenue 
in  the  am  peak),  and  two  intersections  would  operate  at  LOS  F  (Park  Avenue/Classon  Avenue  in  both 
the  am  and  pm  peaks,  and  Flushing  Avenue/Navy  Street  in  the  pm  peak);  these  locations  operate  at 
LOS  F  under  existing  conditions. 
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Reuse  Plan 

Implementation  of  the  Reuse  Plan  would  generate  1,440  trips  in  the  am  peak  and  1,437  trips  in  the 
pm  peak.  Capacity  analysis  of  the  15  intersections  indicated  that  overall  operation  at  most  of  the 
intersections  remains  acceptable  (LOS  C  or  better),  although  certain  lane-group  movements  would 
experience  increased  delay.  Three  intersections  would  experience  significant  impacts: 

•  Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Flushing  Avenue  (am  and  pm  peak); 

•  Classon  Avenue  and  Flushing  Avenue  (am  and  pm  peaks);  and 

•  Flushing  Avenue  and  Clinton  Avenue  (pm  peak). 

Modifications  to  the  signal  timing  were  investigated  as  potential  mitigation  measures  at  these 
locations.  Under  such  action,  traffic  conditions  would  improve  to  acceptable  levels  at  Williamsburg 
Street  West  and  Flushing  Avenue.  Conditions  at  Classon  Aveiiue  and  Flushing  Avenue  would 
improve  to  acceptable  levels  in  the  pm  peak,  and  within  a  few  seconds  of  LOS  C  in  the  am  peak.  It 
is  important  to  note  the  close  proximity  of  these  two  locations,  and  the  necessary  coordination  of  the 
two  signals  to  achieve  the  predicted  improvements.  At  Flushing  Avenue  and  Clinton  Avenue,  a  signal 
timing  adjustment  improves  the  overall  operation  of  the  intersection  from  LOS  D  to  LOS  B  in  the 
pm  peak. 

Residential  Alternative 

The  Residential  Alternative  incorporates  land  use  components  similar  to  those  of  the  proposed  Reuse 
Plan,  but  it  features  residential  use  of  the  hospital  campus  area  and  less  public  open  space.  The 
Residential  Alternative  would  generate  fewer  vehicle  trips  than  the  Reuse  Plan;  therefore,  impacts  of 
this  alternative  would  be  less.  However,  the  three  locations  noted  as  significantly  impacted  under  the 
Reuse  Plan  would  also  be  so  under  this  alternative.  Mitigation  measures  would  be  as  described  for 
the  Reuse  Plan. 

Museum  Alternative 

The  Museum  Alternative  also  involves  a  less-intensive  development  of  the  site  than  the  Reuse  Plan, 
despite  the  200,000  annual  visitors  attributed  to  the  museum,  as  shown  in  Table  S-3.  The  impact  on 
intersections  would  not  be  very  different  than  the  Reuse  Plan.  Mitigation  measures  would  be  as 
described  for  the  Reuse  Plan. 

As-of-Right  Alternative 

The  As-of-Right  Alternative  would  generate  a  higher  number  of  additional  trips  to  the  site  than  the 
Reuse  Plan.  The  number  of  trips  in  the  am  and  peak  hours  would  increase,  as  shown  in  Table  S-3. 
Impacts  of  this  alternative  would  be  more  substantial  than  those  described  for  the  Reuse  Plan. 
Mitigation  measures  would  be  the  same  as  described  for  the  Reuse  Plan. 
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S.3.5  Air  Quality 

Air  quality  analyses  of  traflBc-related  carbon  monoxide  (CO)  impacts  were  conducted  for  the  Reuse 
Plan  and  its  alternatives.  Average  hourly  CO  concentrations  were  predicted  for  the  peak  am  and  pm 
one-hour  trafiBc  periods  using  an  air-pollutant  dispersion  model  (USEPA’s  CAL3QHC)  applied  to 
seven  intersections  determined  on  the  basis  of  traffic  analysis  as  likely  to  experience  the  maximum 
changes  in  future  traffic  patterns. 

No  Action  Alternative 

Analysis  of  future  no  action  conditions  in  year  2002  indicated  no  mobile  source  emission  violations 
of  the  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  (NAAQS)  CO  one-hour  standard  of  35  parts  per 
million  (ppm)  and  the  eight-hour  standard  of  nine  ppm  for  both  am  and  pm  peak  periods  under  the 
No  Action  Alternative.  No  exceedances  of  the  NAAQS  due  to  off-site  major  sources  were  predicted 
on-site. 

Reuse  Plan  and  Residential,  Museum,  and  As-of-Right  Alternatives 

The  results  of  the  microscale  air-quality  analysis  for  the  Reuse  Plan  and  its  alternatives  show  no 
violations  of  the  NAAQS  CO  one-hour  standard  of  35  ppm  and  eight-hour  standard  of  nine  ppm. 
While  CO  levels  would  be  higher  under  the  Reuse  Plan  and  its  alternatives  than  with  the  No  Action 
Alternative  at  all  locations  due  to  increased  traffic,  the  increases  would  not  be  significant. 

The  long-term  impact  on  air  quality  from  stationary  emission  sources,  including  heating  units,  would 
depend  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  activities  conducted  on  the  property.  The  NYS  Department 
of  Environmental  Conservation  (DEC)  would  have  jurisdiction  over  these  emission  sources,  and  it 
would  be  necessary  for  all  such  sources  to  comply  with  agency  standards.  Certain  sources  would 
require  appropriate  permits  from  the  NYSDEC. 

Air  quality  impacts  from  construction  activity  would  be  from  fugitive  dust  on-site  and  mobile  source 
emissions  from  construction  vehicles,  equipment,  and  workers’  automobiles.  The  former  would  be 
mitigated  easily  by  using  water  to  control  the  dust  during  demolition  and  construction;  mobile  source 
emissions  are  construction  activity-specific,  not  significant,  and  short-term. 


S.3.6  Noise 

Ten  locations  in  the  study  area  were  monitored  for  existing  conditions  and  modeled  for  the  No  Action 
Alternative,  Reuse  Plan,  and  the  other  action  alternatives.  Under  NYC  standards,  a  three-dBA  or 
greater  increase  in  noise  levels  is  considered  an  indicator  of  a  significant  noise  impact  that  becomes 
perceptible  to  most  listeners. 
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No  Action  Alternative 

There  would  be  an  increase  in  noise  under  no  action  conditions  as  there  would  be  general  traflBc 
growth  in  the  region  (a  growth  rate  of  one  percent  a  year  is  assumed).  All  increases  in  noise  levels 
from  existing  conditions  to  No  Action  Alternative  conditions  would  be  less  than  or  equal  to  one 
decibel. 

Reuse  Plan 

There  would  be  no  increase  of  three  dBA  or  greater  in  traflBc  noise  levels  at  all  monitoring  sites, 
except  Site  7  during  the  am  peak  period.  Site  7,  a  playground  located  on  Flushing  Avenue  near  the 
BQE,  would  experience  a  3.2  dBA  noise  increase  due  to  traflBc  merge  near  the  site,  this  is  considered 
a  significant  increase  under  NYC  noise  standards. 

Stationary  noise  sources,  such  as  exterior  mechanical  equipment,  would  be  designed  to  comply  with 
applicable  ordinances.  There  would  be  no  significant  impact  from  these  sources.  Noise  generated  by 
construction  activity  would  be  restricted  to  the  daytime,  would  be  finite  in  nature,  and  would  not  have 
any  significant  impact. 

Residential  and  Museum  Alternatives 

In  general,  future  mobile  source  noise  impacts  associated  with  the  these  two  alternatives  would  be 
at  levels  similar  to  those  for  the  Reuse  Plan,  although  somewhat  lower  given  the  slightly  reduced  level 
of  trip  generation.  No  increase  of  three  dBA  or  greater  would  occur  at  any  monitoring  site.  However, 
existing  high  noise  levels  generated  by  the  adjacent  Brooklyn  Queens  Expressway  would  have  a 
negative  impact  on  the  residential  use  of  the  site  if  the  Residential  Alternative  were  selected. 

As-of-Right  Alternative 

Future  mobile-source  noise  impacts  associated  with  the  As-of-Right  Alternative  would  be  at  similar 
levels  to  the  Reuse  Plan,  but  generally  higher  given  the  greater  amount  of  daily  trip  generation.  A 
perceptible  noise  increase  was  predicted  for  Site  7  during  the  daytime  periods. 

Stationary  source  noise  under  this  alternative  would  be  similar  to  the  above-described  alternatives. 

Construction  noise  would  be  more  significant  under  this  alternative  because  of  the  substantial  new 
construction  anticipated.  However,  such  noise  would  be  most  significant  during  the  early  phases  of 
this  work  and  would  be  of  relatively  short  duration,  and  would  comply  with  local  noise  ordinances. 
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S.3»7  Infrastructure 

Infrastructure  involves  such  ^sterns  as  electricity,  steam  production,  potable  and  non-potable  water, 
wastewater,  stormwater,  solid  waste,  and  other  utilities. 

No  Action  Alternative 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative  there  would  be  no  redevelopment  at  the  base;  thus,  little  or  no  new 
demand  would  be  created  for  utilities. 

Reuse  Plan  and  Residential,  Museum,  and  As-of-Right  Alternatives 

In  the  case  of  infrastructure,  existing  conditions  and  projected  impacts  would  be  similar  for  each  of 
the  four  action  alternatives. 

•  Electricity  -  would  continue  to  be  provided  by  Con  Edison;  further  analysis  would 
be  required  to  address  gradual  replacement  and  upgrade  of  the  distribution  system 
based  on  actual  implementation  requirements. 

•  Steam  production  -  anticipated  to  be  ample  for  all  alternatives;  however,  only 
buildings  in  the  western  industrial  sector  presently  receive  steam  and  the  remainder 
of  the  site’s  distribution  system  may  require  replacement. 

•  Gas  -  natural  gas  would  continue  to  be  provided  by  Brooklyn  Union.  No  problems 
are  anticipated  in  providing  ample  gas  to  the  uses  proposed  under  each  of  the 
alternatives.  However,  the  widespread  new  construction  anticipated  under  the  As-of- 
Right  Alternative  would  be  likely  to  require  relocation  of  existing  gas  lines. 

•  Water  supply  -  potable  water  is  supplied  to  the  site  by  the  NYC  distribution  system. 
There  are  no  anticipated  problems  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  various  alternatives; 
however,  the  extent  of  on-site  leaks  is  unknown.  The  need  to  upgrade  the  system 
would  have  to  be  determined  by  the  ultimate  developer  of  the  property. 

•  Wastewater  system  -  according  the  NYCDEP,  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  sewer 
system  is  in  poor  condition  (City  of  New  York,  1996).  The  sewer  system  would  need 
to  be  brought  up  to  city  regulatory  standards  under  any  reuse  or  new  construction 
plan.  The  upgrading  of  the  sewer  system  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  ultimate 
developer  of  the  property. 
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S.3.8  Cultural  Resources 

In  1994,  the  Navy  completed  the  Cultural  Resources  Survey  For  Base  Closure  and  Realignment, 
Redevelopment  and  Reuse  of  Excess  Property  at  Naval  Station  New  York,  Brooklyn,  NY,  an 
intensive-level  cultural  resources  survey  of  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  in  accordance  with  SHPO 
comments  of  1992.  The  survey  conducted  building  evaluations  according  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior’s  Criteria  for  IBstoric  Significance  (36  CFR  60.4).  In  addition  to  the  two  NYC-landmarked 
structures  (the  Naval  Hospital  and  the  Surgeon’s  House)  that  were  determined  individually  eligible 
for  the  National  Re^ster,  the  survey  identified  two  historic  districts  comprising  NAVSTA  Brooklyn: 

•  The  Naval  Hospital  campus,  defined  as  a  district  eligible  for  the  National  Register  by 
the  SHPO  in  1992,  was  further  evaluated  as  a  coherent  cluster  of  19th-  and  20th- 
century  residential,  institutional,  and  industrial  buildings  associated  with  one  of  the 
nation’s  oldest  Naval  installations;  and 

•  The  former  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  (Naval  Shipyard)  district  includes  those  areas  of 
NAVSTA  Brooklyn  more  closely  identified  with  the  Navy  Yard  than  the  hospital;  i.e., 
the  northern  triangje,  western  industrial  sector,  and  the  BQE  frontage.  Buildings  here 
are  mostly  associated  with  WWn  expansion  and  retain  their  integrity  as  maritime  and 
industrial  buildings  associated  with  the  former  Naval  Shipyard. 

Two  archaeological  sites  contributing  to  these  historic  properties  were  identified  in  studies  performed 
afl:er  the  1994  survey.  One  archaeological  resource,  the  Naval  Hospital  cemetery,  contributes  to  the 
hospital  historic  district.  The  second  archaeological  resource  surrounds  and  contributes  to  the 
individually  eligible  Naval  Hospital  building. 

No  Action  Alternative 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative  the  Navy  would  not  dispose  of  NAVSTA  Brookljm,  and  no  new 
construction  or  alteration  of  structures  would  occur.  The  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  facilities  have  been 
closed  in  accordance  with  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command  (NAVFACENGCOM)  standards 
and  procedures  for  mothballing  facilities.  No  adverse  effects  would  be  anticipated. 

Reuse  Plan  and  Residential  and  Museum  Alternatives 

For  cultural  resources,  existing  conditions  and  projected  impacts  are  similar  for  the  Reuse  Plan  and 
the  Residential  and  Museum  Alternatives.  The  disposal  of  the  property  by  the  Navy  would  constitute 
an  adverse  effect  and  would  require  the  execution  of  a  Programmatic  Agreement  identifying  required 
mitigation  with  the  NY  SHPO.  The  subsequent  reuse  of  the  property  under  the  Reuse  Plan  and  the 
Residential  and  Museum  Alternatives  would  result  in  similar  effects  because  they  propose  the 
adaptive  reuse  of  buildings  for  various  combinations  of  industrial,  commercial,  residential,  and 
institutional  purposes,  with  no  new  construction.  Under  all  three  alternatives,  the  two  individually 
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eligible  historic  buildings  would  be  retained  and  reused.  If  the  adaptive  reuse  of  all  historic  buildings 
is  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  Secretary  of Interior ’s  Standard’s  for  Rehabilitation,  no  adverse 
effects  would  be  anticipated  (United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  [USDOI],  1992;  36  CFR 
800.9[c]2). 

Demolition  of  contributing  structures  to  the  historic  districts  also  could  occur.  If  additional  demolition 
of  contributing  buildings  occurs,  adverse  effects  to  the  historic  districts  would  result.  If  fences  or 
other  barriers  are  erected  that  conform  to  the  existing  street  pattern  and  are  of  materials  that 
harmonize  with  existing  brick  and  stone  perimeter  walls,  they  would  have  no  adverse  effect  on  the 
historic  districts. 

As-of-Right  Alternative 

The  As-of-Right  Alternative  retains  the  two  individually  eligible  NYC-landmarked  structures, 
together  with  the  industrial  lab  and  foundry  buildings;  all  other  structures  would  be  demolished  to 
provide  for  new  industrial/warehouse  structures  and  required  parking  and  circulation.  The  cemetery 
area  would  be  retained  as  open  space  but  all  other  open  space  areas  could  be  developed  under  this 
alternative.  If  the  adaptive  reuse  of  the  two  historic  buildings  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
Secretary  of  Interior’s  Standard’s  for  Rehabilitation,  no  adverse  effects  on  these  two  structures 
would  be  anticipated.  However,  the  demolition  of  the  other  contributing  buildings  to  the  historic 
district  would  result  in  significant  adverse  effects. 


S.3.9  Natural  Resources 

There  are  no  records  of  any  federal-  or  state-listed  endangered  or  threatened  species  at  the  NAVSTA 
Brooklyn  site.  No  wetlands  occur  on  the  site,  although  approximately  one  acre  (0.4  hectares)  in  the 
northeast  of  the  site  appears  in  Zone  B  (between  100-year  and  500-  year  flood)  on  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Program’s  Flood  Insurance  Rate  Map  (FIRM).  There  are  no  streams,  creeks,  ponds,  or 
lakes  on  the  site,  and  the  site  is  not  located  on  the  aquifer  system  of  Long  Island. 

No  Action  Alternative 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  natural  resources  would  remain  unchanged.  The  majority 
of  the  site  would  remain  filled  and  paved  and  continue  to  be  of  limited  value  with  regard  to  natural 
resources. 

Reuse  Plan  and  Residential  and  Museum  Alternatives 

Potential  impacts  to  natural  resources  resulting  from  implementation  of  these  alternatives  are  similar, 
as  follows: 
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•  Biological  Resources  -  The  site  would  continue  to  provide  limited  habitat  for  wildlife. 
There  are  no  threatened  and  endangered  species  or  their  habitats  at  the  site. 

•  Wetlands  and  Floodplains  -  There  are  no  wetlands  at  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site 
and,  as  no  new  construction  would  take  place,  there  would  be  no  adverse  impact  to 
the  floodplain. 

•  Water  Resources  -  There  would  be  no  impacts  on  groundwater  and  the  site  would 
continue  to  draw  water  from  New  York  City.  No  impacts  to  surface  water  would 
occur. 

•  Topography,  Geology,  and  Soils  -  There  would  be  no  impacts  to  topography, 
geology,  and  soils. 

As-of-Right  Alternative 

The  As-of-Right  Alternative  proposes  a  maximum  buildout  of  the  site;  thus,  potential  effects  to  the 
following  natural  resources  differ  fi'om  those  of  the  other  alternatives: 

•  Biological  Resources  -  The  only  open  space  that  would  remain  is  the  1.7  acre  (0.7 
hectare)  of  land  that  is  occupied  by  the  cemetery;  however,  this  loss  of  open  space 
would  not  present  a  significant  impact  to  wildlife  because  the  undeveloped  areas  are 
currently  of  low  wildlife  value. 

•  Wetlands  and  Floodplains  -  A  small  portion  of  the  site  lies  within  the  500-year 
floodplain.  If  construction  activities  were  to  take  place  within  this  area  all  structures 
would  conform  to  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA)  floodplmn 
standards.  There  are  no  wetlands  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn. 

•  Topography,  Geology,  and  Soils  -  A  soil  and  erosion  control  plan  would  be 
developed  and  adhered  to  for  significant  construction  projects  that  involve 
earthmoving  activities.  Much  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  is  located  on  filled  land  where 
the  original  soils  have  been  greatly  disturbed;  thus,  there  would  be  no  impact  to 
topography,  geology,  and  soils. 


S.3.10  Petroleum  and  Hazardous  Substances 

As  a  result  of  past  waste-  and  resource-management  practices  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn,  some  areas 
were  impacted  by  various  hazardous  materials  and  wastes.  While  no  Installation  Restoration  Program 
(IRP)  sites  have  been  identified  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn,  portions  of  the  site  were  identified  by  the 
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NYSDEC  as  confirmed  inactive  hazardous  waste  disposal  sites  subject  to  the  State  of  New  York 
Superfiind  Program  (BRAC  Cleanup  Team  et  al.,  February  1996). 

Compliance  activities  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  have  related  to  underground  storage  tanks  (USTs),  lead- 
based  paint  (LBP),  polychlorinated  biphenyls  (PCBs),  and  asbestos.  A  project  to  remove  inactive  or 
out-of-compliance  tanks  was  completed  in  1994.  Abatement  of  LBP  hazards  began  in  1995  and  was 
completed  in  1996.  There  are  currently  no  PCB  or  PCB-contaminated  transformers  at  NAVSTA 
Brooklyn.  Abatement  of  fiiable,  accessible,  and  damaged  (FAD)  asbestos  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn 
began  in  1994  and  was  completed  in  1995  in  the  non-residential  areas  and  in  1996  in  the  residential 
areas.  Site  investigations  and  cleanup  actions  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  have  been  completed,  which 
resulted  in  NYSDEC  delisting  areas  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  as  inactive  hazardous  waste  sites  in 
December  1997. 

No  Action  Alternative 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Navy’s  use  of  hazardous  materials  would  continue  to  be  limited 
to  the  need  to  satisfy  caretaker  functions,  since  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  was  operationally  closed  in  1993. 
Environmental  cleanup  activities  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  have  been  completed. 

Reuse  Plan  and  Residential,  Museum,  and  As-of-Right  Alternatives 

Site  investigations  and  cleanup  actions  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  have  been  completed,  which  resulted 
in  NYSDEC  delisting  areas  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  as  inactive  hazardous  waste  sites  in  December 
1997.  The  Navy  has  completed  the  removal  of  FAD  ACM  prior  to  property  transfer;  however,  some 
ACM  would  remain.  Therefore,  subsequent  renovations  requiring  the  removal  of  ACM  would  have 
to  be  performed  in  accordance  with  all  applicable  New  York  City,  New  York  State,  and  federal 
regulations.  Notification  of  the  presence  of  ACM  would  be  incorporated  into  the  deed. 

Abatement  of  LBP  exposure  was  completed  in  the  former  residential  structures  and  dwellings  in 
1996.  Reuse  of  nonresidential  structures  for  community  or  residential  use  would  require  sampling, 
abatement,  and  worker  and  building  occupant  protection  in  accordance  with  all  applicable  city,  state, 
and  federal  regulations.  Notification  of  the  presence  of  LBP  would  be  incorporated  into  the  deed. 

New  industries  and  businesses  locating  to  the  site  may  use  some  hazardous  materials  and/or  generate 
some  petroleum  and/or  hazardous  substances;  the  types  and  amounts  of  these  materials  cannot  be 
specified  at  this  time,  as  the  actual  future  tenants  are  not  known.  These  tenants  would  need  to  comply 
with  appropriate  federal,  state,  and  local  regulatory  agencies  regarding  the  use  and  generation  of 
hazardous  materials  or  wastes.  Any  reuse,  modification,  renovation,  and/or  demolition  of  buildings 
would  have  to  address  the  issues  of  LBP  and  asbestos. 
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S.3.11  Cumulative  Impacts  of  the  Preferred  Action 

Cumulative  impacts  to  the  study  area  as  a  result  of  the  redevelopment  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  under 
the  preferred  action  (the  Raise  Plan)  would  include  the  development  of  an  estimated  1,630  industrial, 
commercial,  and  communityy^titutional  jobs  accommodated  in  the  existing  structures  on  site.  These 
activities  would  be  in  accord  vrith  historic  uses  of  the  site.  Implementation  of  the  Reuse  Plan  is  not 
anticipated  to  create  induced  development  impacts  in  the  surrounding  community. 

Interviews  with  the  NYC  Department  of  City  Planning  (DCP),  Brooklyn  OfiBce,  in  1997  and  1998 
indicated  that  few  projects  are  planned  in  the  study  area.  The  most  significant  project  identified  by 
DCP  is  in  the  Williamsburg  I  Urban  Renewal  Area  (site  5  A  at  Kent  Avenue  near  Clymer  Street), 
where  a  private  developer  plans  to  build  approximately  150  units  of  housing,  in  part  using  the  shell 
of  an  existing  building.  Another  residential  project  under  construction  between  Flushing  Avenue  and 
Wallabout  Street  involves  75  units.  DCP  also  identified  a  proposal  to  develop  a  helicopter-repair 
facility  on  Pier  G  in  the  BNYDC-controlled  Navy  Yard.  This  activity  would  not  involve  passenger 
service. 

Another  project  that  has  very  recently  been  proposed  for  the  BNYDC-controlled  Navy  Yard  is  a 
movie  studio  with  400,000  sq  ft  (37, 160  sq  m)  on  a  15 -acre  (6.1 -hectare)  parcel  to  the  northwest  of 
NAVSTA  Brooklyn.  This  project  is  speculative  and  its  potential  activity  has  not  been  factored  into 
the  trafBc  and  other  analyses  included  in  this  document.  Other  development  projects  in  the  area  are 
relatively  small  and  are  included  within  the  background  growth  factors  used  in  the  traffic  analysis  or 
demographic  projections  for  the  area. 


S.4  Relationship  of  Proposed  Action  to  Federal,  State,  and  Local 
Plans,  Policies,  and  Controls 

The  Reuse  Plan  is  generally  consistent  with  relevant  federal,  state,  and  local  plans,  policies,  and 
controls,  assuming  that  the  reuse  of  buildings  with  asbestos  and  LBP  is  achieved  in  accordance  with 
regulations,  and  historic  mitigation  is  performed  in  accordance  with  applicable  guidance  and 
standards.  The  Reuse  Plan  would  not  cause  adverse  environmental  or  economic  impacts  specific  to 
any  groups  or  individuals  fi’om  minority  or  low-income  populations;  additionally,  no  persons  would 
be  displaced  with  the  proposed  transfer  and  reuse. 
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S.5  Unavoidable  Adverse  Effects,  Relationship  Between  Local  Short¬ 
term  Uses  and  Enhancement  of  Long-term  Productivity,  and 
Irreversible  and  Irretrievable  Commitments  of  Resources 

The  additional  vehicular  traffic  generated  by  the  Reuse  Plan  would  create  a  deterioration  of  service 
levels  at  two  nearby  signalized  intersections.  Potential  mitigation  would  return  them  to  acceptable 
levels  with  the  exception  of  one  intersection  in  the  am  peak,  which  would  be  slightly  below  acceptable 
levels.  Noise  level  increases  would  be  perceptible  at  one  of  ten  monitoring  sites  (a  playground  near 
the  BQE  interstate  at  Flushing  Avenue). 

Proposed  disposal  ofNAVSTA  Brooklyn  would  adversely  affect  cultural  resources.  However,  these 
effects  would  be  mitigated  by  implementation  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior’s  Standards  for 
Rehabilitation. 

Irreversible  and  irretrievable  commitments  of  resources  would  be  made  in  terms  of  the  commitment 
of  resources  (construction  materials)  to  the  proposed  building  renovations,  and  the  long-term  use  of 
resources,  such  as  energy  supply,  water,  sewage  treatment,  landfill  capacity,  and  road  use.  On 
balance,  the  proposed  Reuse  Plan  is  considered  a  productive  use  of  the  property  that  does  not 
negatively  impact  the  site’s  potential  for  long-term  productivity  (e.g.,  in  terms  of  economics,  induced 
population,  etc.). 
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1  PIJRPOSE  AND  NEED 


As  directed  under  PL  100-526,  the  Navy  has  closed  Naval  Station  (NAVSTA)  Brooklyn,  located  in 
Kings  County  (borough  of  Brooklyn)  in  New  York  City  (NY  C)  (Figure  1-1,  Site  Location)  and  now 
plans  to  dispose  of  this  facihty.  The  NAVSTA  Brooklyii  site  is  comprised  of  the  Hospital  Annex  and 
three  portions  of  the  adjacent  Brooklyn  Naval  Shipyard  (Navy  Yard).  The  major  part  of  the  Navy 
Yard,  with  its  dry  docks  and  industrial  faciUties,  was  conveyed  to  the  City  of  New  York  in  1966  and 
presently  functions  as  an  industrial  park  managed  by  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  Development 
Corporation  (BNYDC),  a  subsidiary  of  the  NYC  Economic  Development  Corporation  (EDC). 

NAVSTA  Brooklyn  covers  28.8  government-owned  acres  (1 1 .7  hectares).  Until  its  closure  in  1988, 
NAVSTA  Brooklyn  had  functioned  as  the  administrative  headquarters  of  NAVSTA  New  York, 
which  at  that  time  was  comprised  of  five  sites  on  Long  Island  and  Staten  Island.  With  the 
development  of  the  Navy  Homeport  on  Staten  Island  and  the  realignment  of  Navy  facilities  required 
by  Congress,  the  NAVSTA  command  was  relocated  to  Staten  Island  in  1988. 

The  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  has  been  under  the  ownership  of  the  Navy  for  over  170  years  and  was 
part  of  the  Brooklyn  Naval  Shipyard  established  in  1801,  which  acted  as  a  primary  shipbuilding  and 
repair  facility  supplying  sail-powered,  steam-powered,  and  iron-clad  warships  to  the  Navy.  During 
World  War  11  the  Navy  Yard,  at  its  peak,  employed  70,000  personnel,  constructed  three  battleships 
and  four  aircraft  carriers,  repaired  more  than  5,000  ships,  and  converted  250  ships. 

This  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  has  been  prepared  in  accordance  with: 

•  The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  of  1969  (PL  91-190;  42  USC  4321 
et  seq.); 

•  The  Coimcil  on  Environmental  Quality  (CEQ)  Regulations  on  Implementing  NEPA 
Procedures  (40  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  [CFR]  1500-1508);  and 

•  The  Environmental  and  Natural  Resources  Program  Manual,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  Instruction  (OPNAVINST)  5090. IB. 

Although  the  Navy,  as  a  federal  agency,  is  not  required  to  comply  with  the  NYC  Environmental 
Quality  Review  (CEQR)  procedures  (Executive  Order  [EO]  91  [43RCNY  6-01  et  seq..  Appendix 
A];  62  RCNY,  Ch.  5  [1991]),  this  EIS  has  also  been  prepared  pursuant  to  CEQR.  CEQR  provides 
for  the  determination  of  the  need  for  environmental  review  by  a  “lead  agency”  and  the  review  by 
other  involved  and  interested  agencies  in  the  scoping  and  findings  of  the  draft  EIS  (DEIS).  When 
the  DEIS  is  certificated  as  complete  by  the  lead  agency,  a  public  hearing  is  held  on  the  DEIS.  A  final 
EIS  (FEIS)  is  then  prepared  and  a  notice  of  completion  issued.  If  project  involves  actions  subject  to 
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the  NYC  uniform  land  use  review  procedure  (USURP),  the  eight-month  USURP  process  would 
begin  with  the  notice  of  completeness  of  the  DEIS.  Actions  involved  in  the  implementation  of  the 
city’s  Reuse  Plan  vdll  require  USURP  review  but  the  Navy’s  disposal  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  does 
not. 

Accordingly,  close  coordination  on  EIS  preparation  has  been  maintained  with  the  NYC  Mayor’s 
Office  of  Environmental  Coordination,  as  well  as  the  Mayor’s  Office  for  Economic  Development 
Planning  and  Administration  (previously  known  as  the  Deputy  Mayor’s  Office  for  Planning  and 
Community  Development),  the  sponsor  of  the  community  Reuse  Plan. 


1.1  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Act 

The  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Act  (known  as  the  BRAC  legislation)  was  signed  into  law  on 
October  24,  1988  (PL  100-526)  and  subsequently  amended  in  November  1990  by  PL  101-510 
(commonly  referred  to  as  the  BRAC  II  legislation).  The  purpose  of  the  BRAC  legislation  was  to 
provide  a  fair  process  for  the  timely  closure  and  realignment  of  militaiy  installations  within  the  US. 
The  legislation  established  a  nonpartisan  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Commissions  to  review  and 
evaluate  military  installation  closiure  or  realignment  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  to  make  closure  and  realigiunent  recommendations  to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

In  December  1988,  the  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Commission  recommended  that  NAVSTA 
Brooklyn  be  closed,  “...primarily  because  the  support  functions  located  there  can  be  more  efficiently 
and  effectively  performed  at  Naval  Station  New  York  (Staten  Island)”  (US  Department  of  Defense 
[DoD],  1988). 

The  BRAC  legislation  also  provides  certain  requirements  for  compliance  with  NEPA,  including 
preparation  of  environmental  documentation  for  actions  associated  with  base  closure  and 
realignment.  Although  the  1988  BRAC  legislation  did  not  specify  that  environmental  documentation 
be  prepared  for  the  disposal  of  any  excess  federal  property,  the  BRAC  II  (1990)  legislation  provided 
specific  direction  regarding  the  relationship  between  the  property  disposal  process  and  NEPA 
requirements. 

The  BRAC  11  legislation  set  forth  procedures  for  the  realignment/closure  of  US  DoD  installations. 
It  also  identified  requirements  for  complying  with  NEPA,  stating  that  the  provisions  of  NEPA  apply: 

•  Duringtheprocessofproperty  disposal;  and 

•  During  the  process  of  relocating  functions  from  a  military  installation  being  closed 
or  realigned  to  another  military  installation  after  the  receiving  installation  has  been 
selected,  but  before  the  functions  are  relocated. 
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However,  in  applying  the  provisions  of  NEPA  to  the  BRAC  legislative  process,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  secretaries  of  the  military  departments  concerned  do  not  have  to  consider  the  following 
concepts  (PL  101-510  -  November  5, 1993): 

•  The  need  for  closing  or  realigning  the  military  installation  recommended  for  closure 
or  realignment  by  the  Base  Closure  Commission; 

•  The  need  for  transferring  functions  to  any  military  installation  selected  as  a  receiving 
installation;  and 

•  Military  installation  alternatives  to  those  recommended  or  selected. 

Thus,  in  accordance  with  the  BRAC  legislation,  this  EIS  has  been  prepared  to  address  the  probable 
impacts  of  the  disposal  and  reuse  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn. 


1.2  Disposal  Procedures 

The  federal  government  has  formal  procedures  for  disposing  of  its  property.  Under  the  specific 
conditions  of  BRAC  for  NAVSTA  Brooklyn,  the  Navy  acts  as  the  disposal  agency  and  follows  these 
sequential  procedures  or  screenings: 

•  First,  the  Navy  offers  the  property  to  other  DoD  agencies  and  to  the  Coast  Guard; 

•  If  these  agencies  have  no  interest,  the  Navy  offers  the  property  to  other  federal 
agencies; 

•  If  no  federal  agency  expresses  interest  in  the  property,  it  is  advertised  for  use  by 
agencies  serving  the  homeless,  either  imder  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Assistance  Act 
of  1987  or  in  accordance  with  the  Base  Closure  Commmity  Redevelopment  and 
Homeless  Assistance  Act  of  1994  (PL  103-421); 

•  The  property  is  next  offered  for  sale  to  state  and  local  governmental  bodies  and  to 
federally-recognized  governments  of  Indian  Tribes.  There  are  discormts,  often  100 
percentj  on  the  cost  if  the  property  is  to  be  used  for  public  benefit,  such  as  for 
education,  parks  or  recreation,  or  health-related  facihties.  Alternatively,  property  can 
be  acquired  through  negotiated  sale,  economic  development  conveyance,  or  other 
authorized  disposal  methods  under  BRAC  legislation.  If  a  property  contains  wetlands 
or  is  a  historic  site,  the  property  may  be  conveyed  with  deed  restrictions  on  its  use  to 
protect  these  resources;  and 
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•  Should  state  or  local  governmental  bodies  or  governments  of  Indian  Tribes  not  want 
a  property  or  parts  of  it,  the  Navy  can  offer  the  unwanted  property  for  sale  to  the 
general  public  by  competitive  bid  or  auction. 

To  conform  with  these  procedures,  DoD  activities,  other  federal  government  activities  (including 
consideration  of  the  homeless),  and  state  and  local  government  proposals  were  screened  in  order  to 
determine  disposal  plans. 

As  a  result  of  the  screening  process,  a  portion  of  the  land  (approximately  five  acres  [two  hectares]) 
was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  The  remainder  of  the  property  was  requested  by 
homeless  organizations  under  the  Stewart  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act.  However,  as  plans 
were  initiated  to  effect  this  transfer,  the  Base  Closure  Conummity  Redevelopment  and  Homeless 
Assistance  Act  of  1994  (PL  1 03-421)  was  passed.  This  legislation  allowed  communities  undergoing 
the  transfer  of  a  defense  installation  to  satisfy  homeless  demands  through  other  means,  thereby 
preserving  the  closed  defense  installation  for  economic  redevelopment. 

The  City  of  New  York  requested  that  this  new  legislation  be  applied  to  NAVSTA  Brooklyn; 
subsequently,  the  Mayor’s  Office  of  Planning  and  Community  Relations,  acting  as  the  local  reuse 
authority  (LRA),  prepared  a  reuse  plan  for  the  remaining  28.8  acres  (1 1.7  hectares)  of  NAVSTA 
Brooklyn  property  {Redevelopment  Plan  for  Naval  Station  Brooklyn,  New  York,  City  of  New  York, 
1996).  The  city's  Reuse  Plan  and  its  alternatives  are  the  subject  of  this  EIS  and  are  described  in  detail 
in  Chapter  2. 


1.3  The  NEPA  Process 

In  1969,  the  US  Congress  passed  NEPA,  our  national  charter  for  environmental  planning.  NEPA 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  environmental  issues  in  federal  agency  planning  and  decision¬ 
making.  Guidelines  for  federal  agency  implementation  of  the  act  were  established  by  the  President’s 
CEQ. 

NEPA  requires  federal  agencies  to  prepare  an  EIS  for  actions  that  may  significantly  affect  the  quality 
of  the  hiunan  and  natural  environment.  The  EIS  must  provide  full  disclosure  of  significant 
environmental  impacts  and  inform  decision-makers  and  the  public  of  the  reasonable  alternatives, 
including  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

The  first  step  in  the  NEPA  process  is  the  preparation  of  a  formal  Notice  of  Intent  (NOI)  to  prepare 
the  EIS .  The  NOI  for  this  proj  ect,  which  was  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  January  31,1 997, 
broadly  described  the  range  of  alternatives  to  be  considered  and  the  analyses  to  be  conducted  for  this 
EIS.  ITie  NOI  also  announced  the  time  and  place  for  public  scoping  meetings  and  invited  public 
comment.  The  scoping  meetings  were  held  on  February  6,  1997  at  the  New  York  City  Department 
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of  City  Planning,  22  Reade  Street,  NY,  NY,  at  10:00  am  and  at  Brooklyn  Borough  Hall,  209 
Joralemon  Street,  Brooklyn,  at  7:00  pm. 

Scoping  is  an  early  and  open  mechanism  for  developing  the  “scope”  of  issues  to  be  addressed  in  the 
EIS.  It  also  is  important  for  identifying  significant  or  controversial  issues  related  to  a  proposed 
action.  It  is  through  scoping  that  the  public  helps  define  and  prioritize  issues  of  concern  and  convey 
these  issues  to  the  agency  through  both  oral  and  written  comments.  The  period  for  public  scoping 
is  generally  45  to  60  days  in  length. 

After  scoping,  a  Draft  EIS  (DEIS)  is  prepared.  This  document  provides  an  assessment  of  the 
potential  impacts  the  federal  action  might  have  on  the  human  or  natural  environment.  Future 
environmental  conditions  with  proposed  action  implementation  are  compared  to  current  or  baseline 
conditions.  The  EIS  also  informs  decision-makers  and  the  public  of  reasonable  alternatives, 
including  the  No  Action  Alternative,  that  would  avoid  or  minimize  adverse  impacts,  or  enhance  the 
quality  of  the  environment. 

When  a  DEIS  has  been  completed,  the  US  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (USEPA)  publishes 
a  Notice  of  Availability  in  the  Federal  Register.  The  DEIS  is  subjected  to  public  review  during  a 
Tninimum  45-day  public  comment  period,  which  typically  includes  a  public  hearing.  Pubhc  comment 
is  sought  on  a  variety  of  issues,  including,  but  not  limited  to: 

•  The  range  of  alternatives  considered  and  their  associated  impacts; 

•  Accuracy  and  completeness  of  data  included  in  the  document;  and 

•  Conclusions  reached  in  the  document. 

A  Final  EIS  (FEIS)  is  then  prepared  that  incorporates  and  fonnally  responds  to  all  public  comment 
received  on  the  DEIS.  This  response  can  take  the  form  of  corrections  of  DEIS  data  inaccuracies, 
clarifications  of  and  modifications  to  anal5dical  approaches,  inclusion  of  additional  data  or  analyses, 
modification  of  the  proposed  action  or  alternatives,  or  acknowledgment  of  a  comment.  The  preferred 
alternative  for  implementation  is  identified  in  the  FEIS,  if  it  was  not  presented  in  the  DEIS.  The 
FEIS  is  then  circulated  for  public  review. 

A  Record  of  Decision  (ROD)  may  be  issued  by  an  agency  not  less  than  30  days  after  publication  of 
the  FEIS.  The  ROD  establishes  the  proposed  action,  describes  the  public  involvement  and  agency 
decision-making  process,  and  presents  the  agency’s  commitments  to  mitigation  measures.  The 
decision  maker  may  approve  a  proposal  even  if  it  is  not  the  environmentally  preferable  alternative. 
Implementation  of  the  proposed  action  can  begin  only  after  the  ROD  is  signed. 
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OR  tills  DEIS  should  be  seot  to: 

Mr,  Robert  Ostemjuelter 

Heed,  envlroitmeotal  iPlerinlng  Tea»i 

US  Northern  Division 

Nwal  Facilities  Engineering  Command 

Id  industrial  Highway,  Mall  StO|^  #82 

Lester,  PA  1S113 

Phone;  {610}  Sd5-«7S& 

Fax;  {610)505-0778 
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TWs  chapter  describes  the  proposed  action  and  its  alternatives.  The  proposed  action  is  the  disposal 
of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  and  its  conveyance  to,  and  reuse  by,  the  City  of  New  York.  The  City  has 
developed  a  Reuse  Plan  that  is  considered  the  preferred  alternative  to  be  analyzed  in  this  EIS.  The 
regulations  of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  (CEQ)  emphasize  the  discussion  of  alternatives 
to  a  proposed  action.  As  defined  in  Section  1502.14,  the  analysis  of  alternatives  is  the  heart  of  an  EIS, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  a  decision  maker  and  the  public  with  “sharply  defined  issues  and 
a  clear  basis  for  choice  among  options.”  The  CEQ  regulations  also  direct  that  other  reasonable 
alternatives  to  the  proposed  action  must  be  evaluated  in  an  EIS,  even  if  these  alternatives  are  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  agency. 

This  chapter  includes  the  following: 

•  Subchapter  2. 1  presents  a  brief  history  of  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  from  its 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1 824  to  the  present; 

•  Subchapter  2.2  presents  a  discussion  of  the  community  reuse  planning  process, 
including  city  development  goals  and  objectives  and  how  potential  reuses  were 
screened; 

•  Subchapter  2.3  describes  the  Reuse  Plan,  which  is  the  preferred  alternative  and  is 
based  on  the  Redevelopment  Plan  for  Naval  Station  Brooklyn,  New  York,  prepared 
by  the  City  of  New  York,  Mayor’s  Office  for  Economic  Development  Planning  and 
Administration,  March  1996; 

•  Subchapter  2.4  describes  the  alternatives  to  be  considered: 

-  The  No  Action  Alternative; 

-  The  Residential  Alternative; 

-  The  Museum  Alternative;  and 
The  As-of-Right  Alternative. 

The  purpose  of  the  alternatives  analysis  is  to  represent  the  full  range  of  alternative  development 
intensities  and  resulting  impacts  that  might  occur  with  the  Navy’s  proposed  action:  the  disposal  of 
the  28.8  acres  (1 1.7  hectares)  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  property  to  the  City  of  New  York.  By  including 
these  alternatives  in  the  EIS,  the  Navy  is  not  promoting  or  endorsing  any  alternative  over  the 
community’s  proposed  Reuse  Plan;  presently,  only  the  preferred  alternative  has  a  formal  sponsor. 
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2.1  NAVSTA  Brooklyn 

NAVSTA  Brooklyn  has  been  under  the  ownership  of  the  Navy  for  more  than  1 70  years  and  was  part 
of  the  Brooklyn  Naval  Shipyard  (Navy  Yard)  established  in  1801.  The  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site 
(historically  also  called  the  “Hospital  Annex”  or  the  “Navy  Yard  Annex”)  served  its  neighbor,  the 
Navy  Yard,  until  the  Navy  Yard  was  excessed  by  the  Navy  in  1966  and  disposed  of  to  the  City  of 
New  York.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  city,  the  shipyard  continues  to  function  as  an  industrial  park 
known  as  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Y ard. 

The  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  provided  support  fiinctions  to  the  Navy  Yard  since  the  sale  of  the 
Schenck  farm  (about  33  acres  [13.35  hectares])  transferred  title  of  the  site  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  May  1824.  At  that  time  the  site  was  separated  from  the  shipyard  by  the  extensive  mudflats 
known  as  Wallabout  Bay,  which  were  gradually  filled  during  the  19th  and  early-20th  centuries  to 
provide  for  expansion  of  the  shipyard.  The  site  was  selected  for  the  location  of  the  Naval  Hospital, 
and  the  two-story  E-shaped  stone  building  was  erected  between  1830-38.  The  Nava!  Hospital 
continued  in  operation  until  the  late  1940s. 

By  1850,  the  hospital  grounds  were  a  self-contained  entity  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  with  a 
gatehouse,  a  cemetery,  and  a  laboratory.  In  1864,  the  Surgeon’s  House  was  constructed.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  19th  century,  a  rapid  demolition-and-rebuilding  program  commenced  at  the  site;  as  a 
result,  by  World  War  I  most  of  the  site  was  covered  by  medical  and  support  structures.  The  Hospital 
Cemetery  was  closed  in  1910  and,  in  1926,  the  Navy  exhumed  the  remains  and  reinterred  them  at  the 
National  Cemetery  at  Cypress  Hills  (Brooklyn).  The  surface  of  the  former  cemetery  was  regraded  and 
converted  to  a  recreation  field  in  1944.  However,  subsequent  documentary  research  indicates  that 
numerous  interments  were  unaccounted  for  in  the  1926  transfers  and  recent  field  testing  at  the  site 
confirmed  that  burial  fragments  remain  at  the  cemetery  site. 

At  the  height  of  WW  H,  over  4,700  patients  were  admitted  to  the  hospital  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1945.  Having  outgrown  its  restricted  site,  the  Naval  Hospital  was  decommissioned  in  June  1948  and 
its  functions  transferred  to  the  new  Naval  Hospital  at  St.  Albans,  Queens,  NY.  Substantial  demolition 
of  buildings  at  the  hospital  complex  occurred,  particularly  between  1975  and  1985,  with  the  result 
that  35  buildings,  and  additional  various  infrastructure  facilities,  constructed  between  1838  and  1978 
remain. 

The  southwest  part  of  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  was  not  part  of  the  hospital  complex  and  includes 
two  large  industrial  structures:  the  foundry  and  the  laboratory,  both  built  in  1942.  The  southeast 
comer  of  the  site  (which  fronts  the  Brooldyn-Queens  Expressway  [BQE])  also  accommodated  the 
non-hospital  functions  of  the  Motion  Picture  Office  Building,  built  in  1944.  Similarly,  the  northern 
triangle  was  historically  associated  with  the  Naval  Shipyard. 
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Through  the  1980s,  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  functioned  as  the  administrative  headquarters  ofNAVSTA 
New  York,  and  the  Hospital  Annex  was  used  for  personnel  housing  and  administrative  support. 
Tenant  activities  remaining  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  at  that  time  included: 

•  Consolidated  Civilian  Personnel  Office  (CCPO); 

•  Resident  Officer  in  Charge  of  Construction  (ROICC); 

•  Naval  Hospital  Branch  Clinic; 

•  Naval  Dental  Branch; 

•  Naval  Investigative  Service  Resident  Agent  (NISRA); 

•  Naval  Motion  Picture  Service  (NMPS); 

•  Personnel  Support  Activity  Detachment  (PSD);  and 

•  Supervisor  of  Shipbuilding,  Conversion  and  Repair  (SUPSHIPS). 

In  1990,  military  active  duty  and  civilian  personnel  at  the  site  were  comprised  of  17  officers,  135 
enlisted  persons,  and  326  dvilians  (US  Navy,  Northern  Division  1990).  With  the  development  of  the 
Homeport  on  Staten  Island  to  support  the  Northeast  Surface  Action  Group  (SAG)  and  the 
realignment  and  cost  savings  required  by  Congress  under  the  1988  BRAC  legislation,  the  BRAC 
commission  recommended,  in  December  of  1988,  that  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  be  closed  and  that  all  units 
located  there  be  transferred  to  NAVSTA  Staten  Island.  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  was  closed  except  for 
ongoing  protective  services.  Building  4,  located  in  the  southwest,  and  a  parking  area  were  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  in  1993.  The  remainder  of  the  site  encompasses  28.8  acres  (11.7 
hectares)  and  includes  35  buildings,  a  variety  of  infrastructure  facilities  (filling  booth,  electrical 
substation,  etc.),  several  recreational  amenities  (pool,  tennis  courts),  and  the  Naval  Hospital 
Cemetery. 

The  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  location  and  building  inventory  are  shown  in  Figure  2-1  (NAVSTA 
Brooklyn  Site  Plan  and  Building  Inventory).  Table  2-1  provides  the  key  to  the  figure  with  brief 
descriptions  of  the  buildings,  areas,  and  year  built,  using  the  Navy  building  code  number.  The  site  can 
be  broadly  divided  into  four  subareas,  which  are  detailed  in  Table  2-2. 


2.2  Community  Reuse  Plan  -  Preferred  Alternative 

This  discussion  on  the  reuse  planning  process  for  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  is  based  extensively  on  the 
Redevelopment  Plan  for  Naval  Station  Brooklyn,  New  York  (City  of  New  York,  1996). 
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Table  2-1 
Building  Inventory 


Navy'  ■ 

JNtin^ber  • 

•  Approx,  aq  ft 

1 

Lab  Bldg.  (1942) 

245,146  (22,770) 

Materials  Testing  Laboratory 

2 

Foundry  Bldg.  (1942) 

118,455(11,003) 

Foundry 

3 

Guard  House  (1942) 

5,656  (525) 

Gate  and  Guard  House 

5 

Small  Office  Bldg.  (1944) 

6,950  (646) 

Central  Bank 

7 

Boiler  Bldg.  (1942) 

6,300  (585) 

Substation 

8 

SW  Electrical  Substation  (1942) 

1,419(132) 

Substation  and  Transformer 

10 

Storage  (1942) 

3,125  (290) 

Public  Works  Dept.  Storage 

305 

2-Story  Office  Bldg.  (1896) 

19,712(1,831) 

Stable 

306 

Warehouse  -  Front  (1 936) 

8,364  (777) 

Storage  and  Operations 

311 

Motion  Picture  Office  Bldg.  (1944) 

21,583(2,005) 

Motion  Picture  Exchange 

316 

Warehouse  -  Rear  (1 942) 

3,952  (367) 

Transportation  Maintenance 

353 

Storage  (1938) 

300  (27.87) 

Storage  (?) 

671 

Pool  (1978) 

1,250  (116) 

Pool 

672 

Bathhouse  (1978) 

400  (37) 

Bathhouse 

RD 

Bachelor  Enlisted  Quarters  (1910) 

28,536  (2,651) 

Laboratory 

RG 

Bachelor  Officers’  Quarters  (1919) 

46,633  (4,332) 

Nurses’  Quarters 

R1 

Surgeon’s  House  (1864) 

10,984  (1,020) 

Surgeon’s  House 

R2,  R3 

West  House,  East  House  (1 905) 

4,812  (447) 

Quarters 

R4 

3-Stoty  House  (1909) 

7,852  (729) 

Director  of  Laboratory  Quarters 

R5,  R6, 
R7 

3  Cottages  (1915) 

2,160  each 
(201  each) 

Contagious  Disease  Units  A,  B, 
and  C 

R9/R8 

Duplex  Houses  (1926) 

2,900  each 
(269  each) 

Bachelor  Officers’  Quarters 
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Table  2-1 ,  Con’t. 
Building  Inventory 


Naw 

Biiding 

Number 

Su1ldir^Nanie/Ti^6(yearBuil$ 

ApprcacsqH 
(sqm)  . 

Hlstbiic  iuH|fing  Name 

R95 

Naval  Hospital  (1830) 

48,396  (4,496) 

Naval  Hospital 

R103 

4-Car  Garage  (1 894) 

3,332  (309) 

Carriage  House 

R103A 

1-Story  Garage  (1943) 

2,620  (243) 

Garage 

R104 

Gate  House  (1850) 

1,482(138) 

Guard  House  and  Gate 

Keeper  Lodge 

R109 

2-Car  Garage  (1883) 

1,716(159) 

Stable 

R426 

Morgue  (1909) 

2,409  (224) 

Mortuary 

R448 

Greenhouse  (1923) 

969  (90) 

Greenhouse 

R450 

NE  Electrical  Substation  (1 920) 

315  (29) 

NE  Substation 

R475 

Service  Station  (1967) 

1,798  (167) 

Gas  Station 

Unlisted 

(#1) 

Tennis  Courts  (1939) 

8,100(752) 

Unknown 

Unlisted 

(#2) 

Filling  Booth  (1975) 

49(5) 

Unknown 

Unlisted 

(#3) 

Steam  Reducing  Station  (early 

1900s) 

Unknown 

dimensions 

Unknown 

Sou  roes:  Cultural  Resources  Survey  For  Base  Closure  and  Realignment,  Redevelopment  and 

Reuse  of  Excess  Property  at  Naval  Station  New  York,  Brooklyn,  NY  (US  Navy,  1994); 
Redevelopment  Plan  for  Naval  Station  Brooklyn,  New  York  (City  of  New  York,  1 996) . 
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Table  2-2 

NAVSTA  Brooklyn  Site  Subareas 


Descfiption 

Hospital  campus 

18.3  (7.4) 

Contains  the  Naval  Hospital,  which  is  located  on  a  hill  15 
feet  (ft)  (4.6  meters  [m])  above  the  rest  of  the  site;  the 
Surgeon’s  House;  other  various  housing:  gatehouse;  playing 
fields;  and  the  Naval  Hospital  Cemetery. 

Northern  triangle 

2.2  (0.9) 

Contains  two  warehouse/office  structures  located  on  a 
lower  grade  than  the  hospital  campus  and  more  readily 
associated  with  the  Navy  Yard; 

Brooklyn-Queens 
Expressway  (BQE) 
frontage 

2.0  (0.8) 

This  southeast  corner  of  the  site,  which  fronts  the  BQE, 
includes  the  motion  picture  office  building,  the  Bachelor 
Enlisted  Quarters,  and  the  morgue. 

Western  industrial  sector 

6.4  (2.6) 

This  is  a  flat,  rectangular  industrial  area  containing  the  site’s 
two  largest  buildings  (i.e.,  the  lab  and  the  foundry)  and 
several  small  ancillary  buildings.  This  subarea  is  adjacent 
and  similar  in  scale  to  much  of  the  Navy  Yard. 

2.2.1  City  Development  Goals  and  Objectives 

Planning  Process 

The  planning  process  covered  a  period  from  spring  1992  to  winter  1996.  The  first  phase  involved 
meetings  of  a  city  and  state  interagency  task  force,  under  the  supervision  of  a  review  committee 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  following  agencies: 

•  Mayor’s  Office  of  Housing  Coordination  (as  co-lead  agency); 

•  .  NY C  Department  of  City  Planning  (NY CDCP); 

•  NYC  Economic  Development  Corporation  (NYCEDC); 

•  NYS  Urban  Development  Corporation  (as  co-lead  agency); 

•  NYS  Department  of  Economic  Development;  and 

•  NYS  Department  of  Housing  and  Community  Renewal. 

The  review  committee  directed  a  consultant  study  prepared  by  Abeles,  Phillips,  Preiss  &  Shapiro 
(APP&S)  and  others.  The  consultant  team  also  worked  closely  with  a  citizens’  advisory  committee 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  surrounding  community,  representatives  of  the  City  Council,  US 
Congress,  the  Brooklyn  Borough  President,  two  local  community  boards,  and  a  range  of  civic  and 
community  organizations.  Nine  meetings  were  held  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1992  and 
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resulted  in  the  consultant  report  entitled  The  Brooklyn  Naval  Base:  A  Development  Plan  (APP&S 
et  al.,  1992).  This  report  proposed  a  mixed-use  redevelopment  plan  that  included  a  transitional 
housing  shelter,  as  required  under  the  original  McKinney  Act  (PL  100-77).  Subsequently,  the  Base 
Closure  Community  Redevelopment  and  Homeless  Assistance  Act  of  1994  (PL  103-421)  modified 
the  McKinney  Act  requirements;  it  was  thus  arranged  for  the  homeless  assistance  to  be  provided  off¬ 
site. 

Between  spring  1995  and  winter  1996,  six  planning  meetings,  a  public  hearing,  and  a  public 
information  meeting  were  held.  The  public  hearing  (advertised  in  the  City  Record  )  was  held  February 
8,  1996  under  the  auspices  of  Community  Board  2.  A  draft  of  the  proposed  Redevelopment  Plan  was 
published  for  review  at  the  February  8  public  hearing.  This  plan  was  very  similar  to  the  original  1992 
plan,  except  that  it  no  longer  included  the  assistance  for  the  homeless  component.  The  area  devoted 
to  this  element  was  divided,  with  the  warehouses  in  the  northern  triangle  being  proposed  for  industrial 
reuse  and  the  housing  structures  on  the  northern  part  of  the  part  of  the  hospital  campus  being 
included  in  the  park/institutional  element.  The  public  information  meeting  was  held  by  Community 
Board  1  on  February  27,  1996.  The  official  Redevelopment  Plan  was  published  March  1, 1996. 

Goals  and  Objectives 

The  citizens’  advisory  committee  presented  the  following  goals  to  the  consulting  team: 

•  Maximize  housing  opportunities  for  a  mix  of  income  groups  in  local  communities, 
emphasize  “affordable”  housing,  and  accommodate  a  variety  of  ethnic  populations; 

•  Create  a  neighborhood,  not  a  “project,”  and  avoid  high-rises; 

•  Provide  economic  development  opportunities  and  job  training; 

•  Provide  recreational  and  health-care  services  for  the  community,  and  not  a  prison  or 
housing  intended  only  for  the  homeless;  and 

•  Preserve  the  site’s  outstanding  amenities  through  the  reuse,  rather  than  demolition, 
of  most  historic  buildings. 

Except  for  the  decision  that  permanent  housing  be  excluded  from  the  redevelopment  plan,  the  Reuse 
Plan  is  closely  in  keeping  with  the  citizens’  advisory  committee’s  goals.  It  provides  needed  amenities 
including  open  space  and  a  place  for  cultural,  educational,  or  other  community  institutions;  preserves 
the  Wstoric  character  of  the  site  and  individual  buildings;  and  provides  substantial  opportunities  for 
job  development  of  a  kind  that  will  benefit  the  local  community. 
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2.2.2  Screening  of  Potential  Reuses 

Homeless  Assistance 

The  Base  Closure  Community  Redevelopment  and  Homeless  Assistance  Act  of  1994  (PL  103-421) 
modified  the  McKinney  Act.  This  new  process  allows  communities  to  develop  reuse  plans  that  fully 
accommodate  the  needs  of  the  homeless  as  provided  under  the  McKinney  Act,  while  permitting  early 
identification  of  the  remaining  property  for  quick  sale  for  job  creation,  a  federally-sponsored  public 
benefit  conveyance,  or  conveyance  to  a  local  redevelopment  authority  for  economic  development 
purposes. 

Prior  to  this  new  legislation,  the  city’s  preferred  alternative  for  the  site  included  direct  assistance  to 
the  homeless,  including  a  Supportive  Employment  Center  (SEC)  for  150  to  200  homeless  adults.  The 
SEC  was  to  be  a  comprehensive  employment  and  housing  program  providing  participants  with  the 
skills  to  become  self-suflBcient.  The  revisions  in  the  McKinney  Act  permit  the  city  to  seek  an  off-site 
equivalent  location  for  an  SEC. 

The  City  of  New  York  has  applied  to  operate  under  the  modified  McKinney  Act  procedure.  In  1990, 
HELP  Homeless  Service  Corporation  was  designated  by  the  US  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD),  under  the  stipulations  of  Title  V  of  the  McKinney  Act,  to  develop  transitional 
housing  and  supportive  services  for  homeless  people  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn.  Because  HELP  is  a 
“prior  applicant,”  the  city,  as  the  local  reuse  authority  (LRA),  is  required  to  provide  HELP  with  the 
original  property,  or  off-site  properties  that  are  substantially  equivalent.  To  satisfy  this  requirement, 
the  city  has  reached  agreement  with  HUD  and  HELP  to  utilize  the  Manhattan  Children’s  Psychiatric 
Center  on  Wards  Island  instead  of  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site.  The  Manhattan  Children’s  Psychiatric 
Center  has  adequate  physical  and  program  space,  as  well  as  parking  and  recreational  facilities. 
Moreover,  because  it  has  been  in  continuous  residential  use,  it  is  in  better  condition  and  can  be 
developed  more  rapidly  and  less  expensively. 

The  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  was  not  considered  appropriate  for  a  transitional  housing  facility  due 
to  the  proximity  of  a  major  highway,  industrial  uses,  and  a  proposed  resource  recovery  facility.  Use 
of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  for  economic  development  and  other  community-oriented  uses  would  help 
to  generate  jobs  and  tax  revenue  for  the  city  and  would  retain  the  site’s  current  built  environment  and 
reintroduce  uses  similar  to  its  historic  land  use  pattern. 

Pennanent  Housing 

Permanent  housing  was  also  considered  but  rejected  for  the  city’s  Reuse  Plan.  Although  the 
surrounding  communities  of  Williamsburg  and  Fort  Greene  are  in  need  of  new  affordable  housing, 
the  dty  eliminated  new  housing  construction  and  permanent  housing  at  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site 
because  of  land  use  conflicts,  zoning  incompatibility,  historic  preservation,  and  environmental  and 
economic  considerations.  Any  housing  plan  that  could  create  a  meaningful  number  of  housing  units 
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would  require  extensive  new  construction  that  would  conflict  with  the  site’s  outstanding  historical 
amenities  and  require  substantial  new  infrastructure.  Costs  of  development  were  considered  extremely 
high,  with  estimated  land  development  costs  alone  ranging  from  $65,000  to  $100,000  per  unit 
(APP&S  et  al.,  1992).  The  site  is  currently  zoned  M3  for  heavy  industrial  use,  a  zoning  that  prohibits 
residential  uses.  A  rezoning  permitting  residential  use  would  require  extensive  environmental  and  land 
use  review  and,  if  adopted,  could  pose  problems  for  existing  nearby  industrial  uses  because  industrial 
uses  within  300  ft  (91  m)  of  a  residential  district  must  meet  Ml  (light  industrial)  performance 
standards. 

Municipal  Facilities 

The  city  considered  but  rejected  reuse  of  the  site  for  municipal  facilities  requiring  industrial  zoning. 
The  city  is  in  need  of  sites  citywide  for  locating  certain  municipal  facilities  (e.g.,  sanitation  garages, 
vehicle  maintenance  facilities,  tow  pounds,  salt  storage,  etc.).  The  NYC  Department  of  Parks  and 
Recreation  was  interested  in  one  of  the  industrial  buildings  on  the  site  for  its  north  Brooklyn 
maintenance  facility.  However,  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  is  already  the  site  of  several  municipal 
facilities  (a  tow  pound  and  vehicle  storage)  and  was,  at  the  time  of  consideration,  the  potential  site 
of  a  resource  recovery  facility  that  has  since  been  eliminated  from  consideration. 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Development 

The  expressed  community  desire  to  have  the  site  generate  jobs  was  examined  particularly  because  of 
the  potential  for  development  under  its  industrial  zoning.  The  consultant  team  recognized  that 
commercial  and  industrial  development  would  not  be  appropriate  for  the  hospital  campus  portion  of 
the  site  because  the  buildings  would  not  be  readily  adaptable  for  such  uses,  and  new  construction  of 
industrial  and  commercial  buildings  would  diminish  the  area’s  historic  and  open  space  qualities. 

The  remainder  of  the  site  was,  however,  considered  more  appropriate.  The  western  industrial  area 
was  seen  as  ideal  for  industry  and  offices,  although  required  parking  was  identified  as  a  potential 
problem  if  the  lab  building  were  to  be  converted  to  offices.  The  southeastern  comer  of  the  site,  with 
its  frontage  on  the  BQE,  was  considered  as  well-suited  to  retail  development,  specifically  gas  stations, 
fast  food,  and  strip  retail  that  would  take  advantage  of  the  access  and  visibility  from  the  expressway; 
parking  was  envisaged  on  the  ballfield  (cemetery).  The  northern  triangle  was  also  considered  a 
suitable  location  for  industry  and  warehousing,  with  the  anticipation  that  existing  stmctures  would 
be  removed  and  replaced  by  a  new  warehouse,  with  new  access  to  Kent  Avenue  provided  via  city- 
owned  land. 

Large-scale  retaU  of  more  than  10,000  sq  ft  (929  sq  m)  is  not  permitted  under  M3-1  (heavy  industry) 
zoning  and,  even  if  the  site  were  to  be  rezoned  to  Ml  (light  industry),  large-scale  retail  would  still 
require  a  special  permit  from  the  NYC  City  Planning  Commission  (CPC).  The  consultant  team 
considered  no  portion  of  the  site  as  ideal  for  large  retdl  because  of  access  and  parking  requirements. 
Nevertheless,  a  large  retail  facility  such  as  a  supermarket  or  home  center  was  considered  \dable, 
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specifically  for  the  BQE  frontage  if  enlarged  to  five  or  more  acres.  Other  sites  associated  with  the 
Navy  Yard  industrial  park  were  considered  preferable  by  developers  of  these  types  of  retail. 


2.2.3  Reuse  Plan 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Reuse  Plan  proposed  by  the  City  of  New  York,  Mayor’s  Office 
for  Economic  Development  Planning  and  Administration,  as  presented  m  Redevelopment  Plan  for 
Naval  Station  Brooklyn,  New  York,  March  1996. 

The  Reuse  Plan  capitalizes  on  the  site’s  assets  in  terms  of  its  industrial  facilities  and  proximity  to  the 
rest  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  and  seeks  to  minimize  any  impacts  on  the  historic  campus  of  the 
hospital.  No  new  construction  is  proposed;  rather,  the  plan  calls  for  the  continued  use  for  industrial 
or  commercial  activity  of  buildings  used  by  the  Navy  for  such  purposes,  and  the  adaptive  reuse  of 
residential  and  hospital  facilities  for  community  institutional  purposes.  The  proposed  plan  is  shown 
in  Figure  2-2  (The  Reuse  Plan). 

To  implement  the  Reuse  Plan,  the  City  of  New  York  would  transfer  control  and  management  of  the 
three  industrial/commercial  parcels  to  the  BNYDC  and  the  publicly  accessible  open  space  would  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  NYC  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation.  No  specific  proposal  is 
made  with  respect  to  the  implementation  of  the  institutional  component  because  no  users  are 
designated  at  this  time.  The  city  may  opt  to  negotiate  leases  directly  with  prospective  users,  or  may 
utilize  the  BNYDC  to  provide  overall  management  with  subleases  to  institutional  users.  The  major 
elements  of  the  Reuse  Plan  are  described  in  the  following  subchapters. 

Economic  Development 

Of  the  three  areas  proposed  for  activities  to  generate  jobs  and  tax  revenue,  two  are  oriented  for 
industrial  jobs; 


•  Northern  triangle:  Consisting  of  2.2  acres  (0.9  hectares)  at  the  far  northern  end  of  the 
site,  this  area  includes  two  small  buildings  (Bldg  305  is  a  two-story  office  building  of 
approximately  19,700  sq  ft  [1,830  sq  m],  and  Bldgs  306  and  316  are  the  fi-ont  and 
rear  of  a  single  warehouse  totaling  about  12,300  sq  ft  [1,143  sq  m])  that  are 
appropriate  for  light  industry  or  warehousing.  Additional  space  on  the  parcel  could 
be  for  parking;  and 

•  Western  industrial  sector:  This  area  of  6.4  acres  (2.6  hectares)  at  the  southwestern 
edge  of  the  site  includes  two  major  buildings.  Building  1  is  the  seven-story  lab 
building,  with  about  245,100  sq  ft  (22,770  sq  m)  suitable  for  a  variety  of  high-tech 
manufacturing,  research,  or  a  mix  of  light  industry  and  offices.  Building  2  is  the 
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foundry  building,  with  about  1 18,500  sq  ft  (1 1,000  sq  m)  suitable  for  vehicle  repair. 
This  area  also  includes  two  smaller  two-story  office  buildings  (Bldg  3,  about  5,700 
sq  ft  [525  sq  m],  and  Bldg  5,  about  6,700  sq  ft  [650  sq  m]). 

Both  of  these  areas  are  at  grade  with  the  surrounding  streets  and  the  rest  of  the  Navy  Yard  and  would 
be  integrated  with  the  property  of  the  BNYDC,  the  organization  that  manages  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  industrial  park  for  the  city’s  Economic  Development  Corporation  (EDC). 

The  third  parcel  is  proposed  for  new  commercial  uses: 

•  BQE  frontage:  At  the  site’s  southeast  comer,  fi-onting  on  Flushing  Avenue  and 
Williamsburg  Street  and  facing  the  elevated  BQE,  this  parcel  of  about  two  acres  (0.8 
hectares)  includes  Bldg  311  (Motion  Picture  Office  Building,  about  21,600  sq  ft 
[2,000  sq  m]).  Bldg  RD  (Bachelor  Enlisted  Quarters,  about  28,500  sq  ft  [2,650  sq  m]) 
and  Bldg  R426  (the  morgue,  about  2,400  sq  ft  [220  sq  m]).  Because  of  its  highly 
accessible  location,  this  portion  of  the  site  could  be  easily  utilized  for  small-scale 
convenience  retail.  Other  light  industrial  users  have  expressed  interest  in  the  parcel; 
however,  any  such  uses  would  also  be  managed  through  the  BNYDC. 

Park,  Historic  Preservation,  and  Institutional  Uses 

The  remaining  part  of  the  site,  known  as  the  hospital  campus  (about  18.3  acres  [7.4  hectares]),  would 
be  used  for  open  space,  recreational,  and/or  institutional/not-for-profit  purposes.  In  preparing  the 
Reuse  Plan,  the  city  recognized  the  scarcity  of  adequate  open  space  in  the  site’s  surrounding 
communities,  and  has  proposed  to  make  most  of  the  campus  grounds  publicly  accessible.  The  plan 
proposes  a  combination  of  passive  and  active  recreational  space.  While  no  specific  use  of  the 
buildings  is  yet  identified,  possible  uses  include  a  day-care  center,  a  health  center,  a  job-training 
center,  a  school,  or  institutional  offices.  Approximately  200  visitors  per  day  are  estimated  for  these 
institutional  components,  in  addition  to  the  projected  employment.  The  open-space  elements  would 
be  designed  to  complement  these  possible  uses.  However,  none  of  these  community  facility  uses  are 
permitted  under  the  existing  M3  (heavy  industry)  zoning;  thus,  the  city  has  proposed  a  rezOning  to 
C8,  a  commercial  district  (automobile  and  other  heavy  commercial  services)  that  allows  non- 
residential  community  facilities. 

At  the  time  the  city  developed  its  Reuse  Plan,  it  was  unaware  of  possible  human  remains  being  still 
located  in  the  area  of  the  Naval  Hospital  Cemetery;  consequently,  the  city  envisaged  this  area 
continuing  in  use  as  an  active  ballfield.  Pursuant  to  comments  at  the  public  scoping  meeting,  the  Navy 
undertook  extensive  documentary  research  of  the  cemetery  operations  (from  1831  to  1926)  and  of 
its  closure  and  the  transfer  of  remains  to  Cypress  Hills  National  Cemetery,  Brooklyn,  in  1926.  This 
research  has  determined  that  over  500  burials  were  not  documented  as  removed  from  the  cemetery 
in  1926  (US  Navy,  1999). 
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The  Navy  has  subsequently  developed  a  cemetery  plan  that  will  remove  modem  intmsions  from  the 
area  (ballfield  equipment  and  irrigation  piping)  and  provide  a  grassy  cover  for  the  cemetery, 
landscaping  for  the  areas  immediately  outside  the  cemetery,  and  errection  of  a  Naval  Cemetery  sign 
(Figure  2-3,  Naval  Cemetery  Plan). 

Table  2-3  summarizes  the  land  use  aspects  of  the  city’s  Reuse  Plan.  The  plan  does  not  specify  or 
develop  data  on  the  anticipated  costs  of  renovation,  demolition,  or  infrastracture  development.  Some 
demolition  of  minor  stractures  (e.g.,  police  booth,  greenhouse,  gazebo,  steam  reducing  station) 
would  be  expected.  The  industrial  structures  would  require  only  a  modest  amoimt  of  renovation 
expenditure  in  order  to  be  leasable.  However,  the  commercial  and  institutional  stractures  are  likely 
to  need  extensive  renovation.  An  expenditure  of  $50  per  sq  ft  is  assumed  here  for  renovation  costs 
associated  with  the  commercial  and  institutional  space  but  is  not  intended  to  provide  an  accurate  cost 
estimate,  only  a  rough  order  of  magnitude  of  minimum  expenses  involved  in  the  reuse  of  these 
stractures. 

Additional  expenses  would  be  involved  with  upgrading  the  infrastracture.  In  1992,  the  city’s 
consultant  team  anticipated  infrastracture  and  site  development  costs  of  at  least  $7.2  million,  plus 
the  necessary  engineering  studies.  In  particular,  the  street  system  serving  the  former  residential 
buildings  on  the  campus  may  require  upgrading  to  meet  code  levels  for  emergency  vehicle  access. 
The  city’s  plan  identified  potential  new  access  to  the  site  at  Kent  Avenue  (opposite  Rodney  Street 
and  opposite  Hewes  Street)  and  on  Flushing  Avenue  (at  the  southeast  comer  of  the  site  near 
Williamsburg  Street).  Former  site  gateways  on  Flushing  Avenue  at  the  old  Hospital  Gatehouse  and 
at  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  entrance  (opposite  Washington  Avenue)  are  also  included  in  the  plan  as 
possible  site  access  points. 


2.3  Alternatives  to  be  Considered  Under  NEPA 

The  city’s  proposed  Reuse  Plan  is  the  preferred  alternative  for  this  EIS.  However,  pursuant  to  NEPA 
and  the  regulations  of  the  CEQ,  an  EIS  must  consider  other  reasonable  alternatives  as  well  as  the  No 
Action  Alternative.  The  Residential  Alternative  emerged  as  a  proposal  during  the  city’s  planning 
process  and  although  it  was  rejected  then  it  remains  a  reasonable  alternative  in  terms  of  market 
viability  and  community  interest,  if  the  site  were  to  be  rezoned  to  permit  this  use.  The  Residential 
Alternative  would  be  a  less  intensive  reuse  of  the  site  than  the  Preferred  Reuse  Plan.  The  Museum 
Alternative  emerged  as  a  concept  during  the  Navy’s  public  scoping  meetings  for  this  EIS  and  is 
based  on  aspects  of  several  community  proposals  presented  to  the  Navy  at  that  time.  This  alternative, 
like  the  Residential  Alternative,  provided  for  less  employment  at  the  site  but  would  generate  a 
substantial  visitor  population. 
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In  addition,  the  City  Environmental  Quality  Review  (CEQR)  process  requires  a  consideration  of  as- 
of-right  development  as  a  baseline  against  which  to  measure  other  alternatives.  As-of-right,  in  this 
context,  refers  to  the  existing  M3  (heavy  industry)  zoning  and  would  assume  a  full  buildout  of  the 
site  to  the  maximum  permitted  under  this  zoning;  this  would  provide  for  a  very  intensive  use  of  the 
site.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  three  alternative  plans  are  presented  herein. 


2.3.1  No  Action  Alternative 

This  EIS  includes  the  No  Action  Alternative,  which  is  defined  as  follows:  NAVSTA  Brooklyn 
would  remain  closed,  and  the  land  is  retained  as  federal  government  land  subject  to  Base 
Realignment  and  Closure  Facility  Layaway  and  Caretaker  Standards  (US  Navy,  1994).  Continued 
government  ownership  of  the  property  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  Navy  as  the  Navy  would  thereby 
incur  continued  liability  for  an  asset  that  has  no  functional,  operational,  or  strategic  value.  Continued 
federal  government  ownership  would  also  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  local  community  since  such 
ownership  would  prevent  viable  and  productive  use  of  the  land. 


2.3.2  Residential  Alternative 

Under  the  Residential  Alternative,  buildings  comprising  the  campus  portion  of  the  site  would  be 
converted  to  residential  use.  Those  portions  of  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  designated  for  industrial 
and  commercial  use  in  the  city’s  Reuse  Plan  would  continue  to  be  designated  for  these  same  uses 
under  the  Residential  Alternative.  No  new  residential  construction  is  proposed,  only  the  adaptive 
reuse  of  the  hospital  and  upgrading  of  buildings  that  were  formerly  residential.  The  latter  buildings 
range  from  the  Surgeon’s  House  (Bldg  Rl)  to  the  Bachelor  Officers’  Quarters  (Bldg  RG). 

The  buildings  to  be  reused  as  residences  would  be  divided  into  94  housing  units,  with  a  total  of 
137,240  sq  ft  (12,760  sq  m),  but  fewer  or  greater  numbers  could  be  generated  depending  on  the  unit 
type  and  size.  The  land  use  program  under  the  Residential  Alternative  for  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  is 
shown  in  Table  2-4. 

As  noted  earlier,  no  analysis  of  the  most  efficient  and  marketable  layouts  or  specific  costs  of 
renovation  have  been  prepared  by  the  city  or  are  developed  here.  Clearly,  some  buildings  will  require 
much  more  expensive  upgrading  (the  hospital)  than  others  (cottages,  duplexes,  etc.). 

There  is  no  formal  sponsor  for  a  residential  alternative  at  this  time,  but  the  strong  housing  demand 
in  Brooklyn,  together  with  the  unique  ambience  and  substantial  amenities  of  the  site,  could  allow  for 
a  feasible  market  development  of  the  site.  The  mix  of  building  and  unit  types  could  make  for  interest 
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in  the  reuse  of  the  campus  portion  of  the  site  by  some  institutional  sponsor,  perhaps  for  a  senior 
and/or  assisted-living  complex.  There  are  also  constraints  to  residential  development  at  the  site, 
including  its  relative  isolation  by  existing  industrial  uses,  the  need  to  cross  beneath  the  BQE  (1-278), 
and  the  distance  from  the  nearest  subway  (approximately  0.75  miles  [1.2  km]). 

Residential  uses  at  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  would  require  a  rezoning  by  the  city  from  the 
existing  M3  district  to  a  district  permitting  residential  use.  An  R6  district  (a  general  residence  district 
widely  mapped  in  Brooklyn  and  the  surrormding  residential  parts  of  the  study  area)  is  proposed  here 
as  adequate  to  bring  into  conformity  the  residential  conversions  proposed  under  this  alternative.  R6 
permits  multi-family  apartment  structures  with  a  floor  area  ratio  (FAR)  of  2.0  (the  FAR  is  the 
amount  of  usable  space  that  is  permitted  as  a  ratio  to  the  area  of  the  parcel).  Parking  would  be 
required  for  70  percent  of  the  dwelling  units  (55  percent  if  for  a  publicly  assisted  housing  project). 


2.3.3  Museum  Alternative 

Under  the  Museum  Alternative,  buildings  comprising  the  campus  portion  of  the  site  would  be 
converted  to  educational/exhibition  uses  (Use  Group  3  in  the  NYC  Zoning  Resolution).  Those 
portions  of  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  designated  for  industrial  use  in  the  city’s  Reuse  Plan 
(northern  triangle  and  western  sector)  would  continue  to  he  designated  for  those  uses  under  this 
alternative;  however,  the  BQE  frontage,  at  Kent  and  Flushing  Avenues,  would  also  be  included  as 
part  of  the  museum  complex.  No  new  construction  is  proposed,  only  the  adaptive  reuse  of  the 
hospital  and  other  buildings  that  comprise  the  campus  and  BQE  frontage  portions  of  the  site.  In  total, 
these  buildings  amount  to  approximately  233,000  sq  ft  (21,650  sq  m)  located  on  about  20  acres 
(eight  hectares). 

There  is  no  formal  sponsor  for  the  Museum  Alternative  at  this  time;  however,  two  organizations 
have  presented  proposals  of  this  nature.  One  is  from  the  369*  Historical  Society,  an  organization 
focused  on  the  role  of  African-Americans  in  the  US  military  (MG  N.  James,  September  2, 1997). 
Their  proposal  includes:  a  memorial  area  where  the  cemetery  is  located;  an  African-American 
military  museum  in  the  hospital;  a  veterans’  aide  center  in  Bldg  RD  (Bachelor  Enlisted  Quarters); 
a  children’s  center  in  Bldg  R246  (morgue);  a  military  academy  for  high  school  students  in  Bldgs  RG 
and  R4  (Bachelor  Officers’  Quarters  and  three-story  house);  a  bed-and-breakfast  in  Bldgs  Rl,  R2, 
and  R3  (Surgeon’s  House,  West  House,  and  East  House);  and  a  fast-food  franchise  in  Bldg  R475 
(service  station). 

The  other  proposal  is  from  the  Wallabout  Partners  Associated,  which  has  published  an  undated 
document  entitled:  Planning  a  Future  for  the  Past:  Creating  the  Children ’s  National  Science  Harbor 
Exploratorium  at  a  New  Wallabout  Bay  Naval  Reserve  Academy  &  Early  Science  Training  Center, 
located  at  the  Proposed  New  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  National  Historic  Industrial  Park.  This  document, 
together  with  another  dated  March  28,  1996,  and  variously  titled:  A  Report  to  Brooklyn  Community 
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Board  #2  and  Elected  Officials;  The  Preferred  Alternate  Base  Closure-Reuse  Plan  &  Program;  The 
Planning  Concept  ‘Planning  a  Future  for  the  Past;  ”  and  The  Program  Concept  “Creating  the  New 
World  Maritime  Center, "  suggest  a  reuse  scheme  that  would  include  much  of  the  BNYDC  Navy 
Yard,  envisaging  an  “exploratorium”  of  the  ship  repair  functions  that  continue  there,  a  new 
waterfront  park,  and  other  elements  that  are  beyond  the  boimdaries  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn.  Their 
proposal  also  would  include  all  areas  of  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site,  for  example,  including  the  lab 
in  the  western  sector. 

The  scenario  examined  here  as  the  Museum  Alternative  is  not  specifically  defined  but  could 
accommodate  elements  common  to  both  these  “museum”  proposals.  Table  2-5  shows  the  land  use 
program  for  the  Museum  Alternative  analyzed  here,  which  is  limited  to  the  approximately  20-acre 
(eight-hectare)  hospital  campus  and  BQE  frontage  subareas.  This  would  provide  a  substantial  base 
from  which  to  begin  an  educational  and  exhibition  endeavor  with  the  potential  for  expanding  such 
activities  to  other  parts  of  the  Navy  Yard  as  city  policy  provides. 

Neither  of  the  two  museum  proposals  provide  details  on  estimated  costs  of  development  or  the 
number  of  jobs,  students,  or  visitors.  The  numbers  adopted  for  this  review  represent  only  reasonable 
estimates  based  on  other  maritime-oriented  museums,  such  as: 

•  The  very  popular  seaport  museum  at  Mystic,  CT,  which  draws  360,000  visitors  a 
year; 

•  Fort  Griswold,  across  the  Thames  River  from  New  London,  CT  (and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  seaport  museum  at  Mystic),  which  is  a  park  and  museum  attracting 
about  30,000  visitors  a  year; 

•  A  proposed  reuse  of  Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Center  (NUW C)  New  London,  CT  as 
a  park  and  museum.  As  such,  reuse  analysts  anticipate  that  the  historic  part  of  the 
base  that  included  Fort  Trumbull  might  draw  10,000-25,000  visitors  a  year  as  a 
relatively  passive  museum  attraction,  but  with  much  additional  investment  (i.e., 
festivals,  military  reenactments,  etc.)  to  create  a  “destination  attraction”  the  site  could 
attract  70,000-100,000  visitors  a  year  (Economic  Research  Associates  [ERA],  1996, 
p.  105-1 07); 

•  The  Brooklyn  Children’s  Museum,  a  city-funded  facility  about  two  miles  (3.2  km) 
to  the  southeast  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn,  which  is  reported  to  attract  200,000  visitors 
a  year  (Sumpter,  Jxme  3, 1998);  and 

•  Sailors  Snug  Harbor,  a  cultural  facility  on  the  north  shore  of  Staten  Island,  NY, 
which  is  reported  to  attract  250,000  annual  visitors  (Corallo,  June  3, 1998). 
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Clearly,  the  number  of  prospective  visitors  to  the  museum  could  vary  substantially;  however,  for 
purposes  of  this  EIS  a  reasonable  estimate  of  200,000  per  year  (about  550  per  day)  is  adopted  for 
assessing  traffic  and  other  effects. 

In  order  to  conform  to  the  NYC  Zoning  Resolution,  a  museum  use  on  the  site  would  require  a 
rezoning  action.  For  the  Museum  Alterative  it  is  proposed  that,  on  the  areas  of  the  site  to  be  devoted 
to  the  museum,  the  existing  M3  (heavy  industry)  district  be  changed  to  a  C2-6,  a  zoning  district  for 
general  commercial  uses  permitting  this  type  of  community  facility,  with  a  commercial  floor  area 
ratio  (FAR)  of  2.0  and  with  no  parking  requirement. 


2.3.4  As-of-Right  Alternative 

The  As-of-Right  Alternative  is  provided  for  comparative  purposes  under  CEQR.  With  this 
alternative,  the  full  buildout  of  the  site  as  permitted  by  NYC  zoning  is  assumed.  The  fact  that  the  site 
includes  two  NYC-landmarked  buildings  (the  Naval  Hospital  and  the  Surgeon’s  House)  and  has  been 
determined  eligible  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  as  a  historic  district  by  the  New  York 
State  Historic  Preservation  Office  (SHPO)  presents  potential  complications  for  this  scenario.  In 
particular,  landmarked  structures  can  only  be  demolished  for  “hardship”  reasons  and  such  action 
would  require  extensive  documentation  and  review. 

As  such,  it  is  assumed  that  the  As-of-Right  Alternative  would  retain  four  principal  buildings:  the 
hospital.  Surgeon’s  House,  the  lab,  and  the  foundry.  All  other  structures  would  be  demolished  and 
new  industrial/warehouse  structures  would  be  constructed  to  the  maximum  bulk  permitted.  The 
cemetery  area  would  remain  unbuilt  as  open  space. 

The  site  encompasses  approximately  28.8  acres,  or  1,256,000  sq  ft  (1 1.7  hectares,  or  1 16,682  sq  m). 
The  retained  buildings  would  accoimt  for  about  423,000  sq  ft  (39,300  sq  m)  of  floor  area.  The 
permitted  2.0  FAR  imder  the  existing  M3-1  zoning  permits  a  maximum  floor  area  of  about  2,5 1 2,000 
sq  ft  (233,500  sq  m).  Deducting  the  floor  area  of  the  retained  buildings  would  provide  maximum 
new  construction  of  about  2,089,000  sq  ft  (194,000  sq  m). 

Parking  requirements  vary  according  to  type  of  use,  ranging  fi-om  one  space  per  300  sq  ft  (28  sq  m) 
for  general  retail  to  one  space  per  2,000  sq  ft  (186  sq  m),  or  per  three  employees  (whichever  is 
lower),  for  warehouse/storage  uses.  It  is  assumed  here  that  the  uses  would  be  mostly  of  the 
warehouse/storage  type  with  the  requirement  of  one  space  per  2,000  sq  ft  (i.e.,  about  1,250  spaces). 
However,  a  wide  range  of  alternate  uses  are  permitted  under  M3-1  zoning,  ranging  fi:om  garbage 
transfer  stations  to  general  manufacturing,  to  certain  “big  box”  retail  (such  as  a  Home  Depot  or 
Costco).  Consequently,  the  buildout  assessed  here  is  merely  one  possible  scenario  of  as-of-right 
development. 
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The  required  parking,  assuming  300  sq  ft  (28  sq  m)  per  space,  would  consume  approximately 
376,000  sq  ft  (35,000  sq  m).  Further  deducting  the  footprints  of  the  retained  buildings  (about 
118,000  sq  ft  (11,000  sq  m])  and  the  cemetery  area  (about  72,300  sq  ft  [6,700  sq  m])  leaves 
approximately  690,000  sq  ft  (64,100  sq  m)  to  accommodate  the  new  construction  and  additional 
roadways.  Allowing  ten  percent  of  the  area  for  roadways  (69,000  sq  ft  [6,400  sq  m]),  leaves 
approximately  621,000  sq  ft  (57,700  sq  m)  to  accommodate  the  permitted  increment  of 2,089,000 
sq  ft  (194,000  sq  m),  which  would,  therefore,  have  to  be  accommodated  in  three-  to  four-story 
structures  if  the  Tnayimnm  floor  area  were  to  be  realized.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  demand  for  new 
three-story  industrial/warehouse  space  is  very  limited  in  the  city  and  that  the  scenario  represents  only 
a  legal  potential  rather  than  a  market  likelihood.  The  land  use  program  to  be  analyzed  under  the  As- 
of-Right  Alternative  is  shown  in  Table  2-6. 
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3  AEEECIED  ENVIRONMENT 


This  chapter  describes  die  affected  environment  of  the  area  in  the  vicinity  ofNAVSTA  Brooklyn  that 
may  be  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by  the  proposed  action.  For  the  area  within  the  site  boundaries, 
the  infrastructure,  cultural  resources,  natural  resources,  and  hazardous  waste  components  of  this  EIS 
are  described.  The  study  area  selected  for  the  land  use,  socioeconomics,  community  services,  traffic, 
air  quality,  and  noise  components  comprises  approximately  a  0.5-mi  (0.8-  km)  radius  ofNAVSTA 
Brooklyn  (Figure  3.1-1,  Study  Area  Boundaries  with  Census  Tracts). 


3.1  Land  Use,  Zoning,  Public  Policy,  &  Neighborhood  Character 

3.1.1  Land  Use 

On-Site  Land  Use 

The  site  ofNAVSTA  Brooklyn  that  remains  under  Navy  control  consists  of  28.8  acres  (11.7 
hectares)  (Figure  2-1)  and,  while  including  elements  of  the  former  Brooklyn  Naval  Shipyard  (Navy 
Yard),  it  is  mostly  comprised  of  what  was  known  as  the  Hospital  Annex.  In  fact,  the  land  use  pattern 
of  the  site  reflects  its  long  history  as  aNaval  hospital  adjacent  to  the  Navy  Yard.  The  Hospital  Annex 
was  purchased  in  1824  and  the  landmark  hospital,  built  over  1830-38,  continued  in  operation  until 
1948  when  its  functions  were  transferred  to  the  Naval  Hospital  at  St.  Albans,  in  Queens,  NY. 

The  Hospital  Annex  underwent  a  major  building  program  during  WW I  and  WW II,  so  that  most  of 
the  site  was  covered  by  medical  and  support  structures.  However,  in  1966  the  Navy  ended  the  ship 
repair  operations  and  disposed  of  the  main  part  of  the  Navy  Yard.  The  former  Navy  Yard  now 
functions  as  an  industrial  park  operated  by  the  BNYDC,  a  subsidiary  of  the  city’s  EDC. 

Through  the  1980s  the  Navy  consolidated  NAVSTA  Brooklyn’s  activities  onto  the  part  of  the  base 
that  had  functioned  as  the  hospital  campus,  also  utilizing  several  adjacent  stmctures  that  had  been 
associated  more  with  shipyard  functions  (in  particular,  the  lab  and  the  foundry).  During  this  time 
NAVSTA  Brooklyn  functioned  as  the  administrative  headquarters  of  NAVSTA  New  York, 
providing  personnel  housing  and  administrative  support  (Ecology  and  Environment,  Inc,  1990). 

Many  of  the  structures  in  the  Hospital  Annex  were  demolished,  particularly  during  1975-85  as  the 
Navy  wound  down  its  operations  and  ultimately  closed  the  facility,  transferring  the  operations  of 
NAVSTA  Brooklyn  to  NAVSTA  Staten  Island  in  1988.  Today,  most  of  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site 
remains  inactive,  except  for  federal  protective  services  and  the  Navy’s  leasing  of  the  foundry 
building  to  the  BNYDC  and  one  of  its  tenants  that  constructs  modular  homes  there. 
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The  site  that  remains  Navy-owned  may  be  broadly  categorized  into  four  distinct  areas  and  land  uses: 

•  The  institutional  campus  (18.3  acres  [7.4  hectares]),  with  the  hospital  located  on  a 
hill  15  ft  (4.6  m)  above  the  rest  of  the  site.  The  campus  also  includes  the  Surgeon’s 
House,  various  other  housing  structures,  gatehouse,  playing  fields,  and  the  cemetery. 
The  only  occupied  buildings  are  the  duplex  houses  used  for  security  purposes; 

•  The  northern  industrial  triangle  (2.2  acres  [0.9  hectares]),  with  two  vacant 
warehouse/office  structures  located  on  a  lower  grade  than  the  campus  and  more 
readily  associated  with  the  remainder  of  the  BNYDC  industrial  park; 

•  The  BQE  frontage  area  (two  acres  [0.8  hectares]),  which  is  in  the  southeast  comer 
of  the  site  and  includes  the  vacant  motion  picture  office  building  and  the  morgue;  and 

•  The  western  industrial  sector  of  the  site  (6.4  acres  [2.6  hectares]),  a  flat  rectangular 
industrial  area  that  contains  the  lab  (seven  stories)  and  the  foundry  (about  50  ft  [15 
m]  in  height),  which  are  the  site’s  two  largest  buildings,  and  several  small  ancillary 
buildings.  This  area  is  adjacent  and  similar  in  scale  to  much  of  the  remainder  of  the 
BNYDC  industrial  park. 

Figure  2-1  and  Tables  2-1  and  2-2  identify  the  buildings  and  these  areas  of  the  site. 

Off-Site  Land  Use 

Existing  land  use  patterns  for  the  area  immediately  surrounding  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  are  shown  in 
Figure  3.1-2,  Land  Use  Surrounding  NAVSTA  Brooklyn,  which  is  derived  jfrom  the  1990  land  use 
map  published  by  the  NYC  Department  of  City  Planning  (DCP)  and  field  surveys  in  spring  1998. 

The  land  use  pattern  in  this  section  of  Brooklyn  is  a  mix  of  uses,  being  predominantly  industrial  in 
the  lower-lying  areas  and  residential  and  institutional  in  the  topographically  higher  areas.  There  is 
very  little  public  open  space.  The  19th-century  growth  of  the  area  was  substantially  the  result  of 
industrial  and  warehouse  activity  associated  with  the  Navy  Yard  and  the  Brooklyn  waterfiront.  The 
Navy  Yard  itself,  currently  operated  as  an  industrial  park  by  BNYDC,  is  still  associated  with  a 
number  of  ship  repair  and  various  manufacturing  activities.  A  movie  studio  is  proposed  for 
constraction  near  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  western  border.  A  helicopter  service  facility  (no 
passengers)  is  proposed  on  Pier  “G,”  about  2,000  ft  (600  m)  from  NAVSTA  Brooklyn’s  northern 
tip. 

Industrial  and  warehousing  activities  also  dominate  the  first  of  the  upland  blocks  fi-om  the  Navy  Yard 
(between  Flushing  and  Park  Avenues).  Industrial  uses  are  interspersed  with  residences  on  the  next 
upland  block  between  Park  and  Myrtle  Avenues,  particularly  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  study  area. 
Park  Avenue  carries  the  BQE,  on  structure,  through  this  industrial  area  until  it  swings  northeast  to 
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Figure  3.1-1 
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pass  adjacent  to  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  between  Kent  and  Flushing  Avenues.  The  industrial 
sector  continues  eastwards  on  the  low-ljdng  land  that,  in  the  19th  century,  was  served  by  the 
Wallabout  Canal. 

In  the  southwest  of  the  study  areai,  residential  uses  begin  with  the  Walt  Whitman  Houses,  a  NYC 
Housing  Authority  project  with  3,500  units  in  13-  and  6-story  towers  in  the  “superblock”  between 
Park  and  Myrtle  Avenues  and  Portland  and  Carlton  Avenues.  South  of  this  complex,  and 
immediately  beyond  the  study  area,  is  Fort  Greene  Park,  a  major  30-acre  (12-hectare)  facility  with 
a  landmark  tower  dedicated  to  the  American  prisoners  of  war  who  died  on  board  British  prison  ships 
moored  at  Wallabout  Bay  (in  what  is  now  the  Navy  Yard).  East  of  the  park,  between  Myrtle  and 
DeKalb  Avenues,  are  a  series  of  residential  blocks,  generally  known  as  Clinton  Hill,  that  are 
characterized  by  handsome  brownstone  rowhouses.  This  section  includes  the  Catholic  Bishop’s 
residence,  St.  Joseph’s  College,  and  Pratt  Institute. 

To  the  northeast  of  the  site,  the  other  principal  residential  section  of  the  study  area,  is  the  Satmar 
Hasidic  Jewish  community  of  Williamsburg.  Much  of  this  area  to  the  west  of  the  BQE  was  recently 
developed  under  an  urban  renewal  plan  so  that  its  general  appearance  is  of  modem  buildings  ranging 
in  character  from  24-story  towers  to  three-story  rowhouses.  To  the  east  of  the  BQE,  this  residential 
section  is  composed  mostly  of  older  walk-up  tenements.  Interspersed  throughout  the  community  are 
numerous  parochial  schools  and  temples. 

Additional  institutional  uses  in  the  study  area  are  identified  and  presented  in  more  detail  in 
Subchapter  3.3.  These  include  a  number  of  public  schools,  churches,  small  parks,  and  playgrounds. 
No  hospitals  are  located  in  the  study  area. 

Two  distinct  commercial  strips  provide  local  retail  services.  In  the  Clinton  Hill  community,  stores 
are  mostly  located  on  the  ground  floors  of  walk-up  residential  tenements  on  Myrtle  Avenue  between 
Carlton  and  Bedford  Avenues.  Lee  Avenue  similarly  serves  the  Williamsburg  section  of  the  study 
area.  The  Williamsburg  area  also  has  a  more  modem  supermarket  at  Division  and  Wythe  Avenues. 

Modest  amounts  of  vacant  and  undemtilized  land  exist  in  the  study  area,  particularly  in  the 
manufacturing  districts.  Scattered  vacant  lots  occur  in  the  blocks  between  Flushing  and  Park 
Avenues,  near  the  Navy  Yard,  and  particularly  in  the  eastern  manufacturing  district  that  extends 
between  Myrtle  Avenue  and  Wallabout  Street.  This  section  of  the  industrial  area  is  presently 
undergoing  some  transformation  to  residential  and  community  facility  uses,  especially  around 
Wallabout  Street,  where  Hasidic  religious  organizations  are  sponsoring  several  new  residential 
developments  (e.g.,  a  five-story  stmcture  under  constmction  between  Wallabout  Street  and  Flushing 
Avenue  at  Bedford  Avenue).  In  this  way,  the  Hasidic  residential  section  is  expanding  sotith  into  the 
industrial  area,  facilitated  by  recent  zoning  map  changes  and  variances  from  the  zoning  regulations 
of  the  manufacturing  district. 
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3.1.2  Zoning 

The  NYC  Zoning  Resolution  is  the  city’s  official  land  use  code;.the  relevant  maps  for  the  study  area 
are  compiled  in  Figure  3.1-3,  Zoning  Districts.  The  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  is  part  of  the  M3-1 
district  that  covers  the  entire  Navy  Yard.  M3-1  districts  permit  a  wide  range  of  heavy  industry  with 
the  city’s  least  stringent  performance  standards.  M3-1  differs  from  M3-2  districts  only  in  that  parking 
is  required  in  M3-1.  Floor  area  ratios  (FAR)  are  2.0  in  M3  districts. 

An  Ml -2  district  covers  most  of  the  first  upland  block  from  the  Navy  Yard  (Flushing  to  Park 
Avenues)  and  extends  more  broadly  as  the  district  continues  east  of  NAVSTA  Brookl5m  and  also 
includes  an  Ml-1  district  between  Park  and  Myrtle  Avenues.  Ml  districts  are  designated  for  light 
industry  with  high  performance  standards  required.  A  wide  variety  of  industrial  and  warehouse 
activities  are  permitted  as  long  as  they  conform  to  the  performance  standards.  No  residential 
development  is  permitted  but  most  community  facilities  are  allowed.  Parking  requirements  vary  but 
are  required  in  both  Ml-1  and  Ml-2  districts.  FAR  in  Ml-1  is  1.0  and  2.0  in  Ml-2. 

The  higher  ground  to  the  south  and  northeast  of  these  manufacturing  districts  is  designated  for 
medium-density  residential  uses,  either  R6  or  R7-1.  These  districts  permit  development  typically 
between  six  and  12  stories.  R6  provides  for  an  FAR  of  between  2.0  and  2.43  (the  higher  ratio 
applicable  when  more  open  space  is  provided)  and  permits  up  to  100  units  per  acre.  Parking  is 
required  for  70  percent  of  the  dwelling  units.  R7  provides  FARs  of  between  2.88  and  3.44,  with 
densities  of  135  units  per  acre.  R7-1  districts  require  parking  for  60  percent  of  dwelling  units. 

The  commercial  strips  in  the  study  area  are  zoning  overlays  on  the  residential  or  manufacturing 
districts  and  are  either  Cl-3  or  Cl-5.  Typical  uses  are  small  groceries,  restaurants,  dry-cleaners,  and 
other  local  retail  services.  Maximum  commercial  FAR  is  2.0  in  the  R6  and  R7  districts  that  are 
located  in  the  study  area.  Parking  is  not  required  in  Cl-5  but  is  required  in  Cl-3,  with  various  ratios 
depending  on  the  use  proposed.  The  City  Planning  Commission  recently  adopted  another  small 
commercial  overlay  district,  C2-2,  at  Wythe  Avenue  between  Penn  and  Rutledge  Streets  in  the 
Williamsburg  section  of  the  study  area.  C2-2  provides  local  shopping  and  services  and  also  permits 
private  schools  and  clubs. 


3.1.3  Public  Policy 

Waterfront  Revitalizatlon/Coastal  Zone  Management . 

The  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  is  located  within  the  coastal  zone  boundary  of  New  York  City,  even 
though  the  waterfront  is  not  visible  from  the  site  and  the  site  boundary  is  about  800  ft  (244  m)  from 
the  nearest  water,  Wallabout  Charmel,  an  embayment  off  of  the  East  River  (Figure  3.1-4,  Coastal 
Zone  Boundary).  The  Federal  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  (PL  92-583,  16  USC  1451  et 
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Source:  New  York  City  Planning  Commission,  1995. 


Figure  3.1-3 
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seq.)  provides  encouragement  and  assistance  to  states  to  “preserve,  protect,  develop  and,  whenever 
possible,  to  restore  or  enhance  the  resources  of  the  nation’s  Coastal  Zone.”  New  York  State’s 
Coastal  Management  Program  (Waterfront  Revitalization  and  Coastal  Resources  Act  [NYS 
Executive  Law,  1981;  Sections  910  et  seq.  Article  42;  and  implementing  regulations  19  NYC  Rules 
and  Regulations  [NYCRR])  enables  New  York  City’s  Local  Waterfront  Revitalization  Program 
(LWRP)  to  establish  coastal  zone  boimdaries  and  provide  for  consistency  review  with  city,  state  and 
federal  policies.  The  LWRP  includes  a  set  of  56  policy  statements  -  44  state  policies  and  12  city 
policies  -  that  address  the  waterfront’s  important  resources.  The  56  policies  are  provided  as 
Appendix  F.  Those  that  pertain  and  are  applicable  to  the  site,  the  Reuse  Plan,  and  its  alternatives  are 
shown  in  the  following  textbox. 

New  York  City  Comprehensive  Waterfront  Plan 

In  the  summer  of  1992,  the  NYC  Department  of  City  Planning  (DCP)  released  a  study  entitled  New 
York  City  Comprehensive  Waterfront  Plan,  Reclaiming  the  Water’s  Edge.  The  purpose  of  the  study 
was  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for  use  of  the  city’s  578  miles  (930  km)  of  shoreline.  The  study 
identified  four  types  of  waterfront  environments: 

•  The  natural  waterfront  (wetlands,  habitats,  water  quality); 

•  The  public  waterfront  (waterfront  parks  and  public  access); 

•  The  working  waterfront  (terminals,  transportation,  and  waterborne  commerce  ports); 
and 

•  The  redeveloping  waterfront  (multi-use  redevelopment  projects,  including  maritime 
uses). 

Plan  for  the  Brooklyn  Waterfront 

In  the  fall  of  1994,  the  NYC  DCP  released  a  study  entitled  Plan  For  The  Brooklyn  Waterfront,  as 
part  of  NYC’s  Comprehensive  Waterfront  Plan  of  1992.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  detail  the 
borough’s  waterfront  areas.  Each  area  is  described,  existing  conditions  are  examined,  waterfront 
planning  issues  are  discussed,  and  actions  to  achieve  goals  are  articulated.  For  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  the  plan  addresses: 

•  The  public  waterfront  (waterfront  parks  and  public  access);  and 

•  The  working  waterfront  (terminals,  transportation,  and  waterborne  commerce  ports). 
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LWRF  Policy  Statements  Apfjilfcabte  to  NAVSTA  Brooklyn 

Policy  2:  Facilitate  fte  si^ng  of  water  dependent  uses  and  faciiities  on  or  adjacent  to  coastal 

Policy  4:  Strengifien  the  econemiofease  of  PatocH"  areas  Py  encouraging  toa  development 

. and,.enPencemeoi..ciJ3ose..actlvitesj«h{oP.pave,p 

i  Policy  5:  Encourage  the  iocatoi  of  development  in  an^s  where  public  services  and  facities 

essential  to  sucP  devi^pment  are  adequeto^.' 

Policy  11'  Buildings  and  other  sfructores  wilt  be  sited  on  the  coastal  area  so  as  to  minimize 
damage  to  property  and  the  endangerlr^  of  human  lives  by  flooding  and  eroslom 

Policy  18:  To  safeguard  the  vitaf  interest  of  toe  State  of  Mew  York  and  of  Its  citizens  In  toe  waters 

and  otoer  vafuable  resources  of  toe  state’s  coastal  area,  all  practicabte  steps  shall  be 
taken  to  ensure  that  such  Interests  are  accorded  toil  considei^tion  In  toe  deliberations, 
deta'slons  and  actions  of  state  and  federal  bodies  with  autherify  over  those  waters  end 

MYC  Policy  F:  Pnor%  shafi  be  given  to  the  development  of  mapped  parkjands  and  appropriate  open 
space  where  the  opportunify  exists  to  nieet  the  recrea^onai  needs  of:  immttoile  user 
groups:  and  communities  witoout  adequate  waterfront  park  space  and/or  facilities. 

Policy  28;  Protect,  enhance  and  restcHe  structures,  districts,  areas  or  sites  toat  are  of  s^ificance 
in  the  history,  arctoltectore,  archeology  <»■  culture  of  toe  state,  Its  communtties,  or  the 

Policy  30:  Municipal,  industrial  and  oommertaal  discharge  of  pollutants,  Including  btd  not  limited  to, 

toxic  and  hazardous  substances ,  into  coastal  waters  wtil  conform  to  state  water  quality 
standards... 


Policy  89:  The  transport,  storage,  treatnent  and  disposal  cf  solid  w^tes,  particuierly  hazardous 

wastes,  within  coastal  areas  will  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  so  as  to  protect 
groundwater  and  surface  waters  supplies,  signTresant  fish  and  wiidlfe  habitats,  reo-eation 
areas,  important  agricultural  lands  and  scenic  resources. 

Policy  41:  Land  use  or  deveic¥>mBnt  in  the  coastal  area  wilt  not  cause  national  or  state  air  quality 

standards  to  be  vioiated. 

Polity  48:  land  use  or  developmentin  toe  coastal  area  must  not  cause  the  generation  of  sprrificant- 

amounts  of  the  add  rain  precursors:  nitrates  arrd  sulfates. 
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Other  Public  Policy 

The  Williamsburg  I  Urban  Renewal  Area  is  located  adjacent  to  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site,  across 
Kent  Avenue  and  extending  north  from  the  BQE  to  Division  Avenue  and  east  to  Bedford  Avenue. 
Most  of  the  area  has  already  been  redeveloped  for  residential  use.  A  new  park  (Roberto  Clemente 
ballfield)  at  the  intersection  of  Kent  and  Division  Avenues  (Site  5  A)  has  recently  been  completed 
and  another  new  park  is  planned  at  Kent  Avenue  and  Clymer  Street  (Site  5C)  but  is  not  yet  under 
construction.  Between  these  two  parks,  a  residential  development  is  proposed  that  would  utilize  the 
shell  of  an  existing  building  to  consfruct  148  dwelling  units  (Site  5B)  (Kapur,  March  1998).  Site  4, 
at  Bedford  Avenue  and  Ross  Street,  is  presently  under  construction  for  a  large  synagogue. 


3.1.4  Neighborhood  Character 

NAVSTA  Brooklyn  Site 

The  28.8-acre  (1 1.7-hectare)  site  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  has  been  a  federal  preserve  since  early  in 
the  19th  century,  with  little  or  no  public  access.  Photo  1  (end  of  this  subchapter)  shows  an  aerial 
view  of  the  site  and  its  context.  Much  of  the  site  reflects  its  historical  use  as  a  hospital,  set  in  a  low- 
rise,  campus-like  context  of  open  space  and  trees.  The  site  includes  two  NYC-landmarked  buildings 
(the  Naval  Hospital  and  the  Surgeon’s  House)  and  has  been  determined  to  be  two  National  Register- 
eligible  historic  districts  by  the  NY  State  Historic  Preservation  Office  (SHPO).  Parts  of  the 
NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  (western  industrial  sector,  northern  triangle,  and  BQE  frontage  area)  did  not 
function  as  part  of  the  Naval  Hospital  and  are  tied  more  closely  in  character  to  the  industrial 
activities  of  the  Navy  Yard,  which  now  operates  as  a  city-owned  industrial  park  under  the  BNYDC. 
The  western  industrial  sector  includes  two  of  the  site’s  largest  structures  (the  lab  and  the  foundry). 
Figure  2-1  and  Tables  2-1  and  2-2  identify  the  buildings  and  these  areas  of  the  site. 

Viewed  from  outside  NAVSTA  Brooklyn,  the  site  is  visible  from: 

•  Perimeter  streets  (Flushing  Avenue,  Williamsburg  Street,  and  Kent  Avenue); 

•  From  the  BQE  as  it  passes  on  structure/embankment  along  NAVSTA  Brooklyn’s 
eastern  border;  and 

•  In  narrow  vistas  down  several  streets  that  terminate  at  the  site  (Hooper  Street,  Hewes 
Street,  Wallabout  Street,  Steuben  Street,  Grand  Avenue,  Ryerson  Street,  and  Hall 
Street). 
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Views,  however,  are  frequently  restricted  by  grade  changes,  fencing,  the  bulk  of  buildings 
themselves,  and  such  visual  barriers  as  the  BQE  viaduct.  There  are  no  views  of  the  waterfront,  either 
from  the  site  itself  or  from  the  streets  surrounding  it. 

The  western  border  of  the  site  at  Flushing  Avenue  presents  the  (inactive)  gate  to  NAVSTA  Brooklyn 
and  the  seven-story  brick  lab  building,  with  its  distinctively  curved  and  fenestrated  comers,  and  twin 
radio  masts  on  its  roof  (Photo  2).  To  the  east  of  the  gate,  the  lab  and  foundry  buildings  are  partly 
obscured  by  two  undistinguished,  two-story  administrative  buildings.  The  foundry,  a  three-story 
stmcture  of  the  same  1942  vintage  as  the  adjacent  lab,  also  presents  distinctive  fenestration, 
especially  on  its  mostly  glass  south  wall. 

Further  to  the  east,  along  Flushing  Avenue,  the  12-ft  (3.7-m)  high  chainlink  perimeter  fence  permits 
views  into  this  western  industrial  sector.  However,  before  reaching  the  hospital  gate  house,  there  is 
a  grade  change  within  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  so  that  east  of  the  gate  house  the  mesh-with-lathe  fence 
sits  above  a  stone  retaining  wall  that  ranges  from  three  ft  (0.9  m)  to  12  ft  (3.7  m)  high,  restricting  all 
street-level  views  of  the  hospital  campus  area  until  reaching  the  southeast  comer  of  the  site  (BQE 
frontage)  (Photo  3).  At  this  comer,  the  motion-picture  office  and  the  Bachelor  Enlisted  Quarters 
buildings  are  at  street  grade,  enclosed  behind  the  12-ft-  (3.7-m-)  high  mesh  fence. 

Partial  vistas  of  the  Naval  Hospital  and  its  campus  can  be  had  through  sections  of  the  fence  along 
Williamsburg  Street  West,  or  from  vehicles  on  the  westbound  BQE,  looking  across  the  open  grassy 
areas  of  the  Naval  Hospital  Cemetery  and  ballfields  (Photos  4  and  5).  Some  partial  views  of  the 
campus  are  also  possible  from  the  streets  perpendicular  to  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  (Photo  6  shows  part 
of  the  hospital,  beyond  the  BQE  on  embankment,  from  Wallabout  Street  near  Bedford  Avenue). 

Off-Site  Neighborhood  Character 

A  discussion  of  land  use  in  the  half-mile  (0.8-km)  radius  study  area  is  presented  in  Subchapter  3.1.1 
and  is  shown  in  Figure  3.1-2.  The  study  area  comprises  several  distinct  subareas  with  very  mixed 
land  use  characters.  Industrial  and  warehouse  uses  predominate  in  the  blocks  immediately 
surrounding  NAVSTA  Brooklyn,  including  the  BNYDC-operated  Navy  Yard.  Many  of  these 
building  exhibit  their  19th-  century  origins  and  are  varied  one-  to  nine-story  stmctures  (Photo  7). 
Industrial  and  warehousing  activities  are  also  interspersed  with  residences  on  the  next  upland  block 
between  Park  and  Myrtle  Avenues,  particularly  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  study  area  on  the  low- 
lying  land  that,  in  the  19th  century,  was  served  by  the  Wallabout  Canal.  Park  Avenue,  carrying  the 
BQE  on  stmcture,  acts  as  a  visual  barrier  (Photo  8)  and  border  with  the  mostly  industrial  district 
between  it  and  the  Navy  Yard. 

Several  residential  neighborhoods  occupy  the  higher  elevations.  To  the  northeast  of  the  site,  the 
Satmar  Hasidic  Jewish  community  of  Williamsburg  is  quite  distinct,  with  its  frequency  of  yeshivas 
and  temples  and  the  dress  of  its  orthodox  residents.  Much  of  this  neighborhood  west  of  the  BQE  was 
the  subject  of  recent  urban  renewal,  so  that  its  general  appearance  is  of  modem  residential  buildings 
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ranging  in  character  from  24-story  towers  to  three-story  rowhouses^  To  the  east  of  the  BQE,  this 
Williamsburg  section  comprises  mostly  older  walk-up  tenements  (Photo  9).  Population  in  the  area 
has  been  growing  and  the  Hasidic  section  is  expanding  into  the  industrial  sections  at  its  southern 
border.  The  neighborhood  is  served  by  the  vibrant  retail  strip  on  Lee  Avenue  (Photo  10).  In  the 
southwest  of  the  study  area,  the  Walt  Whitman  Houses  (Photo  11)  occupy  public  housing 
“superblocks”  with  3,500  units  in  13-  and  6-story  towers  that  form  a  distinct  community.  This  area 
has  generally  lower  socioeconomic  characteristics  than  the  Clinton  Hill  neighborhood  to  the  east. 


Clinton  Hill  is  characterized  by  numerous  blocks  of  historic  brownstone  rowhouses,  and  includes 
the  Catholic  Bishop’s  residence,  St.  Joseph’s  College,  and  Pratt  Institute  (Photo  12).  Its  streets  tend 


to  be  tree-lined  and  its  homes  well-kept.  Further  to  the  east,  the  continuity  of  brownstone  rowhouses 
gives  way  to  a  more  eclectic  mix  of  residential  styles,  including  the  three  16-story  towers  of 


Willoughby  Houses,  and  a  more  rmdistinguished  mix  of  residential  styles,  where  frame  dwellings. 


vacant  lots,  walk-up  tenements,  and  industrial/commercial  buildings  are  interspersed  (Photo  13). 


Myrtle  Avenue  is  the  commercial  area  serving  this  neighborhood,  characterized  mostly  by  stores 


located  on  the  ground  floors  of  walk-up  residential  tenements  (Photo  14). 


A  detailed  description  of  the  study  area’s  socioeconomic  characteristics  is  provided  in  Subchapter 
3.2.  In  broad  terms,  the  residential  areas  are  quite  densely  populated,  particularly  the  high-rise 
sections  of  Williamsburg  and  Fort  Greene  at  the  study  area’s  northeastern  and  western  edges, 
respectively.  The  study  area’s  total  population  in  1990  was  51,923,  an  increase  of  ten  percent  from 
1980.  The  study  area  has  several  distinctive  racial  concentrations:  the  white  Hasidic  population  in 
Williamsburg;  a  concentration  of  African-Americans  in  the  Clinton  Hill  and  broader  Fort  Greene 
sections;  and  a  concentration  of  Hispanics  between  these  two  communities,  in  die  eastern  part  of  the 
study  area. 


The  study  area  also  has  relatively  high  proportions  of  low-income  persons,  with  40  percent  of  all 
persons  recorded  below  poverty  in  the  1990  census,  a  rate  twice  that  of  the  city  as  a  whole. 
Nonetheless,  there  is  a  concentration  of  relatively  higher-income  persons  in  the  Clinton  Hill  section, 
where  percentages  of  home  ownership  are  higher  than  the  city  average.  Employment  in  the  zip-code 
areas  surrounding  the  site  is  mostly  in  manufacturing  (38  percent),  with  services  next  in  significance 
(16  percent).  In  the  quarter-mi  (0.4  km)  radius  study  area  used  for  non-resident  open-space  analysis, 
there  were  almost  8,000  jobs  recorded  in  the  1990  census  transportation  files. 


In  summary,  existing  neighborhood  characteristics  in  the  study  area  are  diverse,  reflecting  two 
centuries  of  development  in  close  proximity  to  the  core  of  the  New  York  metropolitan  region.  In 
particular,  the  waterfront  activities  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  created  a  working  waterfront  of 
historic  significance.  The  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  is  itself  considered  two  National  Register-eligible 
historic  districts  by  the  SHPO.  The  BQE,  on  structure,  is  a  major  physical  landmark,  generally 
circumscribing  the  active  industrial  sectors  of  the  study  area  and  acting  as  a  boundary  to  the  more 
residential  sections. 
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One  exception,  in  the  northeast  of  the  study  area,  is  where  the  BQE  bisects  the  distinctive  Hasidic 
community  of  South  Williamsburg.  To  the  west  of  the  BQE,  this  community  occupies  largely 
modem  publicly-assisted  housing;  to  the  east  are  older  tenement  blocks  intensively  occupied  by 
residents  of  this  orthodox  commimity.  Other  distinctive  residential  communities  include  the  historic 
brownstone  rowhouses  of  Clinton  Hill  and  the  massive  public-housing  complex  of  Walt  Whitman 
Houses.  The  study  area’s  only  major  exception  to  its  generally  low-income  status  is  the  Clinton  Hill 
neighborhood,  which  is  occupied  by  middle-  and  upper-middle-income  households  in  a  racially 
integrated  pattern. 
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Photo  6.  View  of  NAVSTA  from  Wallabout  Street  and  Lynch  Street, 
Brooklyn-Queens  Expressway  on  embankment. 


Photo  9.  A  typical  older  tenement  section  in  South  Williamsburg. 


Photo  14.  Myrtle  Avenue’s  commercial  district. 


NAVSTA  Brooklyn 


3.2  Socioeconomics 

The  study  area  for  the  review  of  existing  socioeconomic  conditions  is  defined  based  upon  the 
geographic  availability  of  demographic  and  economic  data,  and  has  been  analyzed  in  the  context  of 
the  borough  of  Brooklyn  (Kings  County)  and  the  city  of  New  York,  NY.  The  study  area  extends  0.5 
mi  (0.8  km)  from  NAVSTA  Brooklyn,  conforming  to  census  tract  boundaries  and  aicompassing  18 
entire  census  tracts  (Figure  3.1-1).  Table  3.2-1  summarizes  selected  demographic  and  economic 
conditions;  Appendix  B  contains  detailed  tables  for  all  criteria  outlined  in  this  section  for  the  study 
area,  Brooklyn,  and  New  York  City. 


3.2.1  Demography 

The  population  of  the  study  area  was  51,923  in  1990  (Table  3.2-1),  an  increase  of 4,829  persons,  or 
10.3  percent,  from  the  1980  population  of 47,094  (Appendix  B,  Table  B-1).  Of  the  1 8  census  tracts, 
five  exceeded  the  overall  population  increase  rate  of  the  study  area.  Most  population  growth  occurred 
in  tracts  to  the  northeast  of  the  site  (tracts  533,  535,  537,  539,  and  545)  in  the  area  occupied  mostly 
by  orthodox  Jews  (Satmar  Hasidim),  the  area  around  Pratt  Institute  (tract  193),  and  a  mixed-use 
section  between  Park  and  Flushing  Avenues  (tract  185.02).  By  contrast,  five  census  tracts  decreased 
in  population,  although  loss  of  numbers  occurred  mostly  in  tracts  191  and  1 83  to  the  southwest  of 
the  site.  Also  included  among  the  declining  areas  was  the  site  itself  (part  of  tract  543),  which  lost  its 
resident  Navy  personnel;  tract  543  includes  the  entire  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  which  in  1990  had  no 
resident  population. 

Population  data  for  the  wider  contexts  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York  City  are  also  shown  in  Appendix 
B  for  comparative  purposes.  The  population  of  the  study  area  increased  at  rates  substantially  greater 
than  both  Brooklyn  and  New  York  City:  during  the  period  of  1980  to  1990,  the  population  of 
Brooklyn  increased  by  3.1  percent  and  the  population  of  New  York  City  increased  by  3.5  percent, 
while  the  study  area’s  population  increased  10.3  percent  (Appendix  B,  Table  B-1). 

Projections  of  future  populations  for  the  year  2002,  the  project’s  prospective  buildout  year,  indicate 
a  population  decrease,  over  the  period  1990-2002,  of  999,  or  1 .9  percent,  for  the  study  area  (Claritas 
Data  Services,  1997).  A  total  of  12  census  tracts  are  projected  to  decline  in  population,  twice  the 
number  that  experienced  decline  in  the  1980s.  Claritas  projections  for  the  year  2002  indicate  that  the 
population  of  Brooklyn  will  decrease  3.1  percent,  while  the  population  of  New  York  City  is 
projected  to  increase  0.7  percent. 

Age  distributions  of  the  1980  and  1990  populations  for  the  census  tracts,  study  area,  Brooklyn,  and 
New  York  City  are  shown  in  Appendix  B,  Table  B-2,  and  the  median  age  is  shown  in  Table  3.2-1. 
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Table  3.2-1 


Demographic  and  Economic  Conditions^ 


Socloeconomtc  Aspect 

Brooklyn 

llteiiiiBB 

Total  Population,  1990 

51,923 

2,300,664 

7,332,564 

Median  Age,  1990 

25.0 

30.9 

32.8 

Ethnic 

Characteristics, 

1990 

Percent  Black 

30.1 

34.7 

25.2 

Percent  Hispanic 

24.6 

20.1 

24.4 

Income  Data,  1 990 
(from  1 989  Census) 

Per  Capita  Income 

8,016 

12,318 

16,230 

Percent  Persons  Below 
Poverty  Line 

40.3 

22.6 

19.3 

Total  Households,  1990 

14,933 

828,199 

2,819,401 

Mean  Household  Size.  1990 

3.45 

2.74 

2.54 

Labor  Force,  1990 

33,763 

1,760,921 

5,817,015 

Median  Housing  Rent  $,  1990 

377 

428 

448 

Notes;  ’See  Appendix  B  for  more  detailed  tables. 

Source:  US  Census,  1980,  and  1990,  CP-1-40  and  CPH-3;  NYC  Community  District  Needs,  Brookiyn, 
1995;  Projections  based  on  Claritas  Data  Services,  Household  Trend  Report,  1997; 

_ Demographic  Profiles,  1990: 1992;  NYC  Dept  of  City  Planning,  1992. 
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The  study  area  population  had  a  larger  proportion  of  young  persons  than  both  Brooklyn  and  New 
York  City.  In  1 990, 43  percent  of  the  population  in  the  study  area  was  under  the  age  of  1 8,  compared 
to  Brooklyn  with  26  percent  and  New  York  City  with  23  percent;  these  numbers  represent  a  slight 
decline  in  the  youth  population  in  the  borough  and  city,  arid  a  growth  of  13  percent  in  the  study  area, 
most  notably  in  tracts  533, 535,  and  537.  On  the  other  hand,  the  percentage  of  the  population  in  the 
study  area  over  the  age  of  65,  eight  percent,  was  less  than  for  the  respective  age  group  in  both 
Brooklyn  (12.4  percent)  and  New  York  City  (13  percent).  The  proportion  of  elderly  essentially 
remained  the  same  in  the  study  area,  Brooklyn,  and  New  York  City  over  1980-90. 

Table  3.2-1  shows  the  1990  racial  and  ethnic  composition  of  the  study  area  (see  Appendix  B,  Table 
B-3  for  more  detailed  information).  While  some  tracts  have  notable  concentrations  of  racial  and 
ethnic  groups,  other  tracts  in  the  study  area  are  more  integrated.  Overall,  in  1990,  the  black  (persons 
having  origins  in  any  of  the  black  racial  groups  of  Africa)  population  was  30  percent  of  the  total 
population,  but  was  particularly  concentrated  in  tracts  to  the  south  and  southwest  of  the  site.  In  1990, 
Hispanic  persons  represented  24.6  percent  of  the  population,  and  were  predominant  in  tracts  to  the 
southeast,  although  also  substantially  represented  in  tracts  to  the  southwest.  The  white,  non-Hispanic 
population  was  concentrated  in  the  area  to  the  northeast  of  the  site,  but  was  also  notably  represented 
in  tracts  193  and  195,  which  are  in  the  area  around  Pratt  Institute  known  as  Clinton  Hill. 

Compared  to  the  black  populations  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York  City  in  1990,  the  proportion  of  blacks 
in  the  study  area  was  less  than  in  Brooklyn,  which  was  34.7  percent,  and  greater  than  New  York 
City,  which  was  25.2  percent.  The  proportion  of  Hispanics  in  the  study  area  was  greater  than  the 
proportion  of  Hispanics  in  Brooklyn  (20.1  percent),  and  nearly  identical  to  the  percentage  of 
Hispanics  for  New  York  City  (24.4  percent). 


3.2.2  Income 

Income  data  for  the  study  area,  Brooklyn,  and  New  York  City  for  1990  are  shown  in  Appendix  B, 
Table  B-4.  In  general,  the  median  household  income,  the  median  family  income,  and  the  per  capita 
income  were  lower  in  the  study  area  tracts  than  for  both  Brooklyn  and  New  York  City  (Table  3.2-1). 
Among  the  1 8  census  tracts  comprising  the  study  area,  four  had  a  median  household  income  greater 
than  Brooklyn  and  four  were  greater  than  New  York  City  for  the  same  category.  These  higher- 
income  areas  were  the  tracts  of  Chnton  Hill  (Pratt  Institute  and  its  surrounding  brownstone  blocks). 

Tracts  with  particularly  low  incomes  were  185.01  (mostly  Walt  Whitman  public  housing)  and  185.02 
to  the  southwest  of  the  site,  and  the  tracts  to  the  southeast  and  northeast  of  the  site,  including  the  area 
of  Williamsburg  occupied  mostly  by  the  Satmar  Hasidim.  Rates  of  poverty  were  high  in  the  study 
area,  with  40.3  percent  of  persons  below  the  poverty  line,  compared  to  22.6  percent  for  Brooklyn  and 
19.3  percent  for  New  York  City.  Only  three  census  tracts,  in  Clinton  Hill,  had  poverty  rates  lower 
than  for  Brooklyn  as  a  whole. 
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3.2.3  Housing 

In  1980,  there  were  16,232  housing  units  in  the  18-census  tract  study  area.  By  1990,  the  total  number 
of  housing  units  in  the  study  area  slightly  decreased  by  one  percent  to  16,052  (Appendix  B,  Table 
B-4;  Table  3.2-1).  This  decrease  closely  mirrors  the  nearly  one-percent  decrease  in  housing  units  for 
Brooklyn  as  a  whole  during  the  same  period.  By  contrast,  the  number  of  housing  units  increased  1.7 
percent  in  New  York  City  during  this  period.  Within  the  study  area,  few  tracts  experienced  an 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  units;  tract  539,  to  the  northeast  of  the  site,  saw  164  new  units  created 
over  the  period.  More  recent  field  observations  show  continued  growth  of  new  infill  housing  in  this 
area,  which  is  part  of  the  Williamsburg  I  Urban  Renewal  Area.  The  other  area  that  showed  some 
modest  growth  was  around  Pratt  Institute,  where  220  units  were  created  in  tracts  193  and  195. 
Notable  declines  in  the  number  of  units  were  recorded  in  tracts  1 83,  237,  and  531. 

Data  on  the  number  of  households  generally  match  the  trends  exhibited  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  housing  units,  with  an  overall  decline  of  0.8  percent  in  the  study  area  over  the  period.  By 
comparison,  the  number  of  households  remained  the  same  in  Brooklyn  as  a  whole,  and  increased  by 
1.1  percent  for  the  city.  Only  three  tracts  experienced  a  decline  in  mean  household  size  over  1980-90, 
with  the  remainder  generally  experiencing  rates  of  increase  greater  than  the  2.6  pereent  for  Brooklyn 
and  two  percent  for  the  city  over  the  same  period.  Particularly  notable  increases  in  household  size 
occurred  in  the  Williamsburg  tracts  to  the  northeast  of  the  site.  Projections  for  the  year  2002  continue 
these  trends  with  a  growth  in  mean  household  size  forecast  for  most  of  the  tracts  in  the  study  area, 
maintaining  their  position  with  larger  households  than  Brooklyn  or  the  city  as  a  whole  (Claritas  Data 
Services,  1997). 

In  general,  the  percentage  of  housing  units  that  were  owner-occupied  in  the  study  area  in  1990  was 
less  than  in  Brooklyn  (Table  3.2-1;  Appendix  B,  Table  B-6);  in  fact,  only  two  tracts  had  a  greater 
proportion  of  housing  occupied  by  owners  than  Brooklyn.  However,  nine  tracts  had  either  an  equal 
or  greater  proportion  of  owner-occupied  housing  units  than  New  York  City. 

The  owner-occupied  housing  is  centered  on  the  brownstone  areas  of  Clinton  Hill  but  extends  to  the 
northeast  of  the  study  area.  The  highest  rate  of  owner-occupancy  is  in  tract  193  (Pratt  Institute  area) 
with  46  percent.  Consequently,  the  inverse  indicator  of  renter-occupancy  is  in  the  majority  in  all 
tracts,  with  13  of  the  18  traets  exceeding  the  74  percent  renter-occupied  rate  for  the  borough  as  a 
whole. 

Vacancy  rates  in  1990  varied  significantly  around  the  study  area.  The  mean  percent  of  units  for  sale 
in  New  York  City  was  2.9  and  in  Brooklyn  was  2.8;  in  the  study  area  six  tracts  exceeded  these  rates, 
and  the  other  tracts  were  notably  less.  The  vacancy  rate  for  rental  units  in  New  York  City  was  5.8 
and  in  Brooklyn  was  5.2  percent;  among  the  study  area  tracts,  eight  exceeded  these  rates.  Generally, 
these  were  located  in  a  swath  of  mixed-use  blocks  surrounding  the  project  site. 
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Median  housing  values  in  the  study  area  for  1990  ranged  from  $30,000  in  tract  539  to  $290,000  in 
tract  195  (Appendix  B,  Table  B-6).  Only  two  tracts  (tracts  183  and  195)  had  a  greater  median 
housing  value  than  both  Brooklyn  ($196,100)  and  New  York  City  ($189,600).  These  two  tracts, 
representing  the  Clinton  Hill  brownstone  area,  would  surely  be  joined  by  tract  193  (Pratt  Institute 
area)  but  no  census  data  on  values  are  provided  in  1990  for  this  tract.  Median  monthly  gross  rent 
levels  in  the  study  arearanged  from  $191  infract  185.01  to  $563  in  tract  183.  Five  tracts  in  the  study 
area  had  a  greater  median  monthly  gross  rent  than  both  Brooklyn  and  New  York  City.  The  higher- 
rent  areas  are  generally  the  same  Clinton  Hill  brownstone  areas  noted  already.  Low-priced  rental 
housing  is  located  in  the  public  housing  of  tract  1 85.01  (to  the  southwest  of  the  site)  as  well  as  in  the 
Williamsburg  neighborhood  to  the  northeast  of  the  site.  The  study  area  can  be  characterized  as 
having  both  low-income  and  upper-income  housing  opportunities. 


3.2.4  Employment  and  Earnings 

The  1990  census  data  on  the  resident  labor  force  and  employment  are  shown  in  Table  3.2-1  (see 
Appendix  B,  Table  B-7  for  further  details).  As  can  be  seen,  the  study  area  had  a  labor  force  of  33,763 
(persons  16  years  and  older),  and  50.5  percent  of  persons  16  years  and  older  were  in  the  labor  force. 
Overall,  the  proportion  of  persons  in  the  labor  force  was  less  in  the  study  area  than  for  Brooklyn  as 
a  whole  (58.3  percent),  and  New  York  City  (61 .5  percent).  Higher  labor  force  participation  occurred 
in  the  Clinton  Hill  area,  and  the  lowest  rates  generally  occurred  in  the  Satmar  neighborhood  of 
Williamsburg. 

The  unemployment  rate  in  the  study  area’s  labor  force  was  10.3  percent,  equal  to  the  Brooklyn 
unemployment  rate,  and  slightly  higher  than  the  unemployment  rate  for  New  York  City,  which  was 
nine  percent.  Higher  rates  of  unemployment  tend  to  occur  in  the  swath  of  mixed-use  tracts  between 
the  Navy  Yard  and  Myrtle  Avenue. 

Data  on  earnings  and  the  number  of  employees,  by  major  industry  and  at  the  county  level,  are 
available  from  the  US  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA),  Regional  Economic  Information 
System,  and  are  shown  for  the  years  1 993-95  in  Appendix  B,  Tables  B-8  and  B-9.  Per  capita  earnings 
over  this  period  increase  from  $19,196  to  $21,328,  an  1 1 .1  percent  gain  over  two  years.  Earnings  in 
major  industry  sectors  are,  in  declining  order: 

•  Services,  which,  as  the  greatest  source  of  earnings  in  the  county,  account  for  42.6 
percent  of  all  1 995  non-farm  earnings; 

•  Government,  at  10.9  percent; 

•  Manufacturing,  at  9.5  percent; 

•  Retail  trade,  at  8.5  percent; 

•  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  (FIRE),  at  8.1  percent; 

•  Transportation  and  utilities,  at  7.8  percent;  and 

•  Wholesale  trade,  at  8.5  percent. 
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Somewhat  different  rankings  of  the  number  of  employees  by  industry  sector  can  be  seen  in  Appendix 
B,  Table  B-9,  where,  for  example,  government  shifts  to  fifth  place,  implying  relatively  greater 
earnings  in  this  sector  than  employment. 

Data  on  employment  for  a  smaller  geographic  area  than  the  county  as  a  whole  are  available  fi^om  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  at  the  zip  code  level  and  are  shovm  in  Table  3.2-2.  This  table 
shows  data  for  the  three  zip  codes  surrounding  the  site: 

•  11211,  which  includes  most  of  the  Navy  Yard,  the  site,  and  much  of  the  area  of 
Williamsburg  extending  northeast  of  the  site; 

•  1 1206,  the  area  to  the  southeast  and  including  a  substantial  portion  of  the  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  neighborhood;  and 

•  1 1205,  which  includes  the  Fort  Greene-Clinton  Hill  neighborhoods. 

These  three  zip  codes  extend  further  fi’om  the  site,  mostly  to  the  east,  than  the  half-mile  radius  used 
elsewhere,  but  they  provide  the  best  local  data  on  employment  by  industry  category  in  the  area.  The 
table  also  shows  comparable  data  for  Brooklyn  and  New  York  City  in  1996. 

For  the  three  zip  codes,  overall  employment  is  recorded  at  43,265  jobs  in  1996.  Of  this  total,  38 
percent  are  employed  in  manufacturing,  a  much  greater  percentage  than  for  Brooklyn  (12.7  percent) 
and  the  city  (9.4  percent).  Among  the  three  zip  codes,  manufacturing  accounts  for  41  percent,  42 
percent,  and  35  percent  of  employment  for  zip  codes  11205, 11206,  and  11211,  respectively.  The 
next  largest  industry  category  in  the  study  area  is  services,  accounting  for  16.3  percent,  a  much 
smaller  percentage  than  for  Brooklyn  (44.8  percent)  or  the  city  (42.8  percent).  The  next-ranking 
employment  categories  in  the  study  area  are  construction  and  wholesale  trade  (both  about  nine 
percent),  which  exceed  the  borough  and  city  levels  for  these  industries.  The  study  area  can  thus  be 
characterized,  in  employment  terms,  as  much  more  blue-collar  than  the  borough  or  city  as  a  whole. 

Among  the  three  zip  codes,  11211  (Navy  Yard  and  south  Williamsburg)  generates  almost  half  of 
total  employment  (47.3  percent)  and  exceeds  this  proportion  in  the  following  industries:  FIRE,  65 
percent;  wholesale  trade,  63  percent;  construction,  62  percent;  services,  55  percent;  and 
transportation  and  utilities,  53  percent. 

Zip  code  11205  has  a  high  concentration  of  employment  in  transportation  and  utilities,  which 
account  for  41.5  percent  of  all  this  sector’s  employment  in  the  three  zip-code  area,  and  1 1206  has 
no  industries  that  are  dominant  in  the  study  area. 
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Employment  by  Industry  and  Zip  Codes,  Fourth  Quarter  1996 


Notes;  ^  Data  for  employment  in  a  number  of  industry  categories  is  suppressed  by  NYS  DoL  to  maintain  confidentiality  where  the  number  of 

firms  is  very  small.  Overall  totals  are  provided  by  NYS  DoL  but  totais  by  industry  category  do  not  inciude  the  suppressed  data. 

^  Percentages  are  computed  based  on  industry  totals  that  exclude  the  suppressed  data,  however,  the  overall  total  does  include 
otherwise  suppressed  data,  consequently  percentages  will  not  add  to  100  percent. 

Source:  Unpublished  NYS  Dept,  of  Labor  (DoL),  ES  202  data,  1996. _ _ 
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3.3  Community  Facilities  and  Services 

3.3.1  Education 

The  study  area,  dq)icted  in  Figure  3.1-1,  contains  portions  of  Brooklyn  Community  School  Districts 
1 3  and  14,  with  a  total  of  nine  public  schools  (five  elementary  schools,  three  junior  high  schools,  and 
one  high  school).  Public  school  enrollment  and  utilization  levels  during  the  1996-1997  school  year 
are  shown  in  Appendix  C,  Table  C-1.  The  locations  of  all  schools  are  shown  on  Figure  3.3-1, 
Community  Facilities.  With  the  exception  of  Public  School  (PS)  20,  enrollment  in  all  of  the  public 
schools  within  the  study  area  is  below  capacity. 

There  are  also  24  private/parochial  schools,  consisting  of  12  elementary  schools,  two  junior/senior 
high  schools,  two  senior  high  schools,  and  eight  schools  serving  grades  K-12.  The  majority  of  these 
schools  are  Yeshiva  and  are  primarily  located  in  the  Satmar  Hasidic  section  of  Williamsburg,  in  the 
northeast  part  of  the  study  area.  Enrollment  data  for  these  private/parochial  schools  are  shown  in 
Appendix  C,  Table  C-2. 

Two  institutions  of  higher  education  are  located  within  the  study  area: 

•  Pratt  Institute,  200  Willoughby  Avenue,  with  a  1995  enrollment  of  2,975;  and 

•  St.  Joseph’s  College,  245  Clinton  Avenue,  with  a  1995  enrollment  of  1,343. 

In  addition,  while  not  located  within  the  study  area.  Long  Island  University,  Brooklyn  Campus;  St. 
Francis  College;  Brooklyn  Law  School;  Polytechnic  University;  New  York  City  Technical  College 
(City  University  of  New  York  [CUNY]);  the  Institute  of  Design  and  Construction;  and  the  College 
of  New  Rochelle,  Brooklyn  are  all  within  1.5  miles  (2.4  km)  of  the  study  area. 


3.3.2  Health  Care 

While  there  are  no  hospitals  within  the  study  area,  it  is  served  by  two  hospitals  that  are  in  close 
proximity.  The  Brooklyn  Hospital  Center,  a  private  not-for-profit  hospital,  is  0.25  miles  (0.4  km) 
west  of  the  study  area.  Woodhull  Medical  Center,  a  facility  of  the  New  York  Health  and  Hospitals 
Corporation  (NYHHC),  is  located  about  0.25  miles  (0.4  km)  east  of  the  study  area.  Table  C-3  in 
Appendix  C  provides  the  number  of  licensed  beds  and  recent  occupancy  rates  for  both  of  these 
hospitals. 
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3.3.3  Emergency  Services 
Police 

The  site  is  presently  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  but,  when  disposed  of, 
the  site  would  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  NYC  Police  Department  and  the  service  area  of  its 
88th  Precinct.  The  88th  Precinct  has  156  police  officers  and  22  civilian  personnel  at  its  station  house, 
298  Classon  Avenue,  about  0.5  miles  (0.8  km)  to  the  south  of  the  site  (Figure  3.3-1).  This  precinct 
serves  the  western  portion  of  the  study  area  and  the  eastern  section  of  Community  District  (CD)  2. 
In  addition  to  the  88th  Precinct,  police  services  in  the  study  area  are  provided  by: 

•  The  90th  Precinct,  at  21 1  Union  Street  in  Williamsburg  in  CD  1,  with  275  officers 
and  25  civilians  (also  the  command  HQ  for  Brooklyn  North);  and 

•  The  79th  Precinct,  at  263  Tompkins  Avenue  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant  in  CD  3,  with 
220  officers  and  18  civilians. 


Fire 

Fire  protection  services  are  provided  by  three  NYC  Fire  Department  facilities  located  within  the 
study  area: 

•  Engine  Company  211  and  Ladder  1 19,  26  Hooper  Street.  This  facility  is  the  closest 
to  the  study  area  and  is  located  directly  across  Kent  Avenue  to  the  northeast  from  the 
site; 

•  Engine  Company  210, 160  Carlton  Avenue,  is  about  0.5  miles  (0.8  km)  southwest 
of  the  site;  and 

•  Engine  Company  209  and  Ladder  1 02,  850  Bedford  Avenue,  are  about  0.3  miles  (0.5 
km)  southeast  of  the  site. 


3.3.4  Libraries 

There  are  no  public  libraries  located  within  the  study  area;  however,  four  libraries  are  in  close 
proximity  (Figure  3.3-1).  These  are  Williamsburg  Library  (map  reference  #1)  to  the  northeast;  Marcy 
Library  (map  reference  #2)  to  the  southeast;  Clinton  Hill  Library  (map  reference  #3)  to  the  south; 
and  Walt  Whitman  Library  (map  reference  #4)  to  the  southwest.  Library  addresses  and  circulation 
data  are  provided  in  Table  C-4  in  Appendix  C. 
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3.3.5  Day  Care  Facilities 

Fourteen  day  care  facilities  are  located  within  the  study  area;  in  1995,  these  provided  1,188  “slots” 
for  children.  Eight  of  these  are  located  in  the  Williamsburg  section  and  are  mostly  affiliated  with 
religious  institutions.  Figure  3.3-1  shows  the  locations  of  all  the  day  care  facilities  and  Table  C-5  in 
Appendix  C  identifies  the  addresses,  type  of  facility,  and  capacity. 


3.3.6  Parks  and  Recreation 

There  are  numerous  small  parks,  playgroimds,  and  triangles  located  within  the  study  area,  as  shown 
in  Figure  3.3-2,  Parks,  and  Table  3.3-1,  which  uses  a  0.5-mile  (0.8-km)  radius  from  the  site  (as 
shown  in  Figure  3.1-1).  The  largest  recreation  area  is  the  3.15-acre  (1.25-hectare)  Classon 
Playground,  located  at  Flushing  Avenue  and  Williamsburg  Place.  The  total  acreage  of  parks  and 
recreation  areas  within  the  study  area  is  20.63  acres  (8.3  hectares),  providing  a  ratio  of  0.4  acres 
(0.16  hectares)  of  open  space  per  1,000  residents.  The  area  is  thus  relatively  underserved  compared 
to  the  citywide  siuvey  that  indicated  half  of  the  community  districts  have  an  open-space  ratio  of  1 .5 
acres  (0.6  hectares)  per  1,000  residents,  or  the  city  planning  goal  of  2.5  acres  (one  hectare)  per  1,000 
residents  (MYC  CEQR  Technical  Manual,  1993  p3D-4). 

The  CEQR  analysis  also  requires  calculation  of  a  user  ratio  for  non-resident  users  (for  this  EIS, 
primarily  workers),  and  suggests  a  study  area  with  a  radius  of  0.25-miles  (0.4  km)  from  the  site, 
conforming  to  census  tract  boundaries.  The  worker  population  is  estimated  using  data  from  the  1990 
census  provided  by  the  NYC  DCP.  Table  3.3-2  shows  the  relevant  census  tracts  and  the  number  of 
workers.  Of  the  total  7,892  workers,  a  small  but  unidentified  number  work  at  home  but  are  here 
counted  as  part  of  the  non-resident  worker  population. 

Table  3.3-3  modifies  the  open-space  resource  inventory  to  reflect  the  0.25-mile  (0.4-km)  radius  study 
area  for  the  non-resident  analysis.  The  focus  for  this  group  is  more  on  the  availability  of  passive 
space,  and  the  CEQR  Technical  Manual  notes  that  a  ratio  of  0.15  acres  (0.06  hectares)  per  1,000 
non-residents  is  desirable.  Table  3.3-3  shows  there  are  2.09  acres  (0.8  hectares)  of  passive-oriented 
space  existing  in  the  modified  study  area.  Dividing  this  amount  of  passive  space  by  the  worker 
population  gives  a  ratio  of  0.26  acres  (0.10  hectares)  per  1,000  workers,  a  ratio  that  exceeds  NYC 
DCP  goals  for  this  indicator. 

Additional  open-space  resources  in  proximity  to  the  larger  (0.5-mile  [0.8-km]  radius)  study  area 
include  four  relatively  large  parks  or  recreation  areas  totaling  51.7  acres  (20.9  hectares): 

•  Fort  Greene  Park  (30.2  acres  [12.2  hectares])  is  located  on  the  southwest  bomdary 
of  the  study  area; 
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•  Commodore  Barry  Park  (10.4  acres  [4.2  hectares])  is  immediately  beyond  the 
western  boundary  of  the  study  area; 

•  Marcy  Houses' Playground  (3.2  acres  [1.3  hectares])  is  on  the  southeastern  border  of 
the  study  area;  and 

•  Herbert  Von  King  Park  (7.8  acres  [3.2  hectares])  lies  further  to  the  southeast. 
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Employment  by  Census  Tract  (1990) 


Census  Tract 

Number  of 
.  Employees 

185.02 

890 

187 

295 

189 

985 

191 

1,191 

237 

1,044 

537 

1,463 

539 

292 

543 

1,732 

Total 

7,892 

Source:  US  Census  1990  CTTP,  Urban 
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3.4  Transportation 
3.4.1  Traffic 
Local  Street  Network 

The  project  site,  located  just  north  of  the  Fort  Greene  section  of  downtown  Brookl)^!,  has  as  its 
boundaries  the  East  River,  Kent  Avenue,  Flushing  Avenue,  and  Navy  Street/Hudson  Avenue. 
Regional  access  to  the  site  is  provided  by  the  BQE  (1-278). 

Key  roadways  within  the  local  study  area  include: 

•  Kent  Avenue  -  Serving  as  a  link  between  the  site  and  the  Williamsburg  and 
Southside  areas  of  Brooklyn,  Kent  Avenue  provides  access  to  the  BQE  and  the 
Manhattan  Bridge.  In  the  study  area,  two  travel  lanes  and  one  parking  lane  are 
provided  per  direction.  Traffic  volumes  are  low  to  moderate,  with  peak-hour  one-way 
volumes  reaching  700  vehicles  per  hour  (vph).  Two-way  weekday  volumes  are 
approximately  1,400  vehicles  per  day  (vpd)  in  the  vicinity  of  Ross  Street. 
Development  along  Kent  Avenue  is  primarily  industrial  on  tihe  southbound  side,  and 
residential  on  the  northbound  side.  Trucks  accoimt  for  approximately  1 6  percent  of 
peak-hour  traffic  in  the  study  area. 

•  Flushing  Avenue  -  Serving  as  an  access  road,  Flushing  Avenue  collects  traffic  from 
many  north/south  roads  and  delivers  it  to  the  site.  One  travel  and  one  parking  lane  per 
direction  are  provided.  Traffic  volumes  are  relatively  low,  with  peak-hour  one-way 
volumes  reaching  650  vph.  Two-way  volumes  are  approximately  9,500  vpd  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  site.  Trucks  account  for  approximately  12  percent  of  peak-hour  traffic. 

•  Park  Avenue  -  Running  parallel  to  Flushing  Avenue,  Park  Avenue  acts  as  a  through 
route  below  the  BQE  in  the  study  area.  Cross-street  traffic  allows  access  to  Flushing 
Avenue  and  the  site.  Two  travel  lanes  and  one  parking  lane  per  direction  are 
provided.  Within  the  study  area  traffic  volumes  along  Park  Avenue  are  moderate, 
with  one-way  volumes  of  1,300  vph  or  less  and  two-way  volumes  of  approximately 
24,000  vpd.  Trucks  account  for  approximately  six  percent  of  peak-hour  traffic  in  the 
study  area. 

•  Clinton  Avenue  -  Providing  direct  access  to  the  Navy  Y ard,  Clinton  Avenue  dead¬ 
ends  in  the  facility.  In  the  study  area,  one  travel  lane  and  one  parking  lane  are 
provided  per  direction.  Traffic  volumes  in  the  vicinity  of  Clinton  Avenue  are  low, 
with  one-way  volumes  of  120  vph  and  two-way  volumes  of  1,500  vpd.  Trucks 
account  for  approximately  12  percent  of  peak-hour  traffic. 
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Traffic  Characteristics 

Manual  intersection  turning  movement  and  vehicle  classification  counts  were  collected  at  15 
locations  on  Tuesday,  July  15, 1997,  for  am  (6:30-9:30)  and  pm  (3:30-6:30)  time  periods.  Turning 
movement  counts  establish  existing  volumes  of  traffic  moving  on  the  street  network.  Vehicle 
classifications  identify  the  types  of  vehicles  (i.e.,  autos  and  light,  medium,  and  heavy  trucks)  that  use 
each  link  in  the  analysis  network.  Each  of  the  intersections  coimted  was  also  inventoried  to  identify 
those  parameters  used  to  determine  the  capacity  of  the  intersection  and  its  approaches,  as  specified 
by  the  Transportation  Research  Board’s  Highway  Capacity  Manual  (HCM),  1994. 

Concurrent  with  the  traffic  volume  data  collection  effort,  travel  speed  and  delay  runs  were  conducted 
along  Kent  Avenue,  Flushing  Avenue,  and  Park  Avenue.  Appendix  D,  Table  D-1  presents  the 
approximate  volume,  volume/capacity  (V/C)  ratio,  stopped  delay,  and  level  of  service  (LOS)  for 
existing  conditions. 

Each  traffic  signal  was  inventoried  for  its  cycle  length,  phasing,  and  progression  characteristics. 
Geometric  conditions  of  intersections,  such  as  lane  group  movements,  lane  widths,  and  approach 
grades,  were  recorded.  General  operating  conditions,  such  as  posted  parking  regulations,  number  of 
parking  maneuvers,  bus  stops,  and  pedestrian  interference,  were  also  observed. 

In  addition  to  manual  counts,  seven  days  of  Automatic  Traffic  Recorder  (ATR)  counts  were  collected 
at  eight  locations  (Figure  3.4-1,  Traffic  Count  Locations).  Intersection  turning  movement  volumes 
were  then  adjusted  to  obtain  typical  weekday  volumes,  which  were  based  on  daily  adjustment  factors 
obtained  from  ATR  counts  in  accordance  with  the  Mayor’s  Office  of  Environmental  Coordination’s 
City  Environmental  Quality  Review  -  Technical  Manual  (1993). 

A  review  of  count  data  indicates  low  to  moderate  traffic  volumes  throughout  the  study  area,  which 
exhibits  typical  am  and  pm  commuter  peak  periods.  Volumes  are  consistent  throughout  Ihe  day  with 
a  considerable  presence  of  heavy  trucks  in  the  traffic  stream.  Truck  percentages  in  the  study  area 
reach  30  percent  or  less  on  certain  links. 

Capacity  Analysis 

The  1994  HCM  provides  a  methodology  to  determme  capacity  and  level  of  service  of  signalized  and 
unsignalized  intersections  for  each  approach,  as  well  as  the  intersection  as  a  whole.  Capacity  of  an 
intersection  is  defined  as  the  maximum  rate  of  flow  that  may  pass  through  the  intersection  under 
prevailing  traffic  and  roadway  conditions.  The  quality  of  traffic  flow  through  an  intersection  is 
described  by  the  intersection’s  LOS.  Level  of  service  for  signalized  intersections  is  defined  by 
“average  stopped  delay”  time  per  vehicle  for  various  movements  within  the  intersection  (see  Table 
3.4-1  for  the  LOS  criteria  expressed  in  terms  of  average  stopped  delay).  Level  of  service  for  a  stop- 
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Table  3.4-1 


Traffic  Level  of  Service  Definitions  for  Signalized  Intersections 


Desisriptiofi 

A 

Level  A  describes  operations  with  very  low  delay,  i.e.,  less  than  5.0  seconds  per 
vehicle.  This  occurs  when  progression  is  extremely  favorable  and  most  vehicles 
arrive  during  the  green  phase.  Most  vehicles  do  not  stop  at  all.  Short  cycle 
lengths  may  also  contribute  to  low  delay. 

B 

Level  B  describes  operations  with  delay  in  the  range  of  5.1  to  15.0  seconds  per 
vehicle.  This  generally  occurs  with  good  progression  and/or  short  cycle  lengths. 
More  vehicles  stop  than  for  LOS  A,  causing  higher  levels  of  average  delay. 

C 

Level  C  describes  operations  with  delay  in  the  range  of  15.1  to  25.0  seconds  per 
vehicle.  These  higher  delays  may  result  from  fair  progression  and/or  longer  cycle 
lengths.  Individual  cycle  failures  may  begin  to  appear  in  this  level,  although  many 
still  pass  through  the  intersection  without  stopping. 

D 

Level  D  describes  operations  with  delay  in  the  range  of  25.1  to  40.0  seconds  per 
vehicle.  At  Level  D,  the  influence  of  congestion  becomes  more  noticeable. 

Longer  delays  may  result  from  some  combination  of  unfavorable  progression, 
long  cycle  lengths,  or  high  v/c  ratios.  Many  vehicles  stop  and  the  proportion  of 
vehicles  not  stopping  declines.  Individual  cycle  failures  are  noticeable. 

E 

Level  E  describes  operations  with  delay  in  the  range  of  40.1  to  60.0  seconds  per 
vehicle.  This  is  considered  to  be  the  limit  of  acceptable  delay.  These  high  delay 
values  generally  indicate  poor  progression,  long  cycle  lengths,  and  high  v/c 
ratios.  Individual  cycle  failures  are  frequent  occurrences. 

F 

Level  F  describes  operations  with  delay  in  excess  of  60.0  seconds  per  vehicle. 

This  is  considered  to  be  unacceptable  to  most  drivers.  This  condition  often 
occurs  with  over  saturation,  i.e.,  when  arrival  flow  rates  exceed  the  capacity  of 
the  intersection.  It  may  also  occur  at  high  v/c  ratios  below  1 .00  with  many 
individual  cycle  failures.  Poor  progression  and  long  cycle  lengths  may  also  be 
major  contributing  causes  to  such  delay  levels. 

Source:  Transportation  Research  Board  Special  Report  209,  Highway  Capacity 

Manual,  1994. 
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controlled  intersection  is  also  based  on  an  average  delay  per  vehicle,  which  is  computed  from 
available  gaps  in  the  major  roadway  traffic  stream  (see  Table  3.4-2  for  the  LOS  criteria  for 
unsignalized  intersections). 

Capacity  analyses  were  performed  at  all  15  count  locations.  Physical  inventories  showing  roadway 
configuration  and  existing  lane  group  utilization  for  each  intersection  studied  are  provided  in  Figure 
3.4-2  (Intersection  Diagrams:  Locations  1-4),  Figure  3.4-3  (Intersection  Diagrams:  Locations  5-8), 
Figure  3.4-4  (Intersection  Diagrams:  Locations  9-12),  and  Figure  3.4-5  (Intersection  Diagrams: 
Locations  13-15).  Generally,  study  area  intersections  operate  acceptably  (LOS  B  or  better).  Results 
of  lane  group  LOS  for  am  and  pm  commuter  peaks  are  presented  in  Table  3.4-3.  More  detailed 
information  on  results  of  capacity  analyses  for  existing  conditions  at  the  intersections  studied  are 
provided  in  Table  D-2,  which  details  intersection  approach  volumes,  V/C  ratios,  stopped  delay,  and 
lane  group  LOS  for  am  and  pm  commuter  peaks. 

For  analysis  purposes,  Williamsburg  Street  East  and  Williamsburg  Street  West  were  assumed  to 
travel  east  and  west,  even  though  both  roads,  functioning  as  service  roads,  abut  the  BQE  on  a  section 
where  it  is  considered  to  be  north/south.  For  analysis  purposes.  Flushing  Avenue  is  considered  a 
north/south  road  with  “northbound”  approximating  actual  westbound.  These  conventions  were 
adopted  particularly  in  dealing  with  the  confusing  terminology  associated  with  Williamsburg  Street 
East  and  Williamsburg  Street  West  (Locations  4  and  5). 

Following  is  a  brief  description  of  each  intersection  and  its  existing  operational  characteristics: 

•  Kent  Avenue  and  Williamsburg  Street  East  (Location  1)  -  This  location  is  an 
unsignalized  T-intersection.  There  are  no  stop  signs  to  control  traffic,  but  Locations 
2  and  3  (both  signalized)  are  synchronized  to  promote  proper  movement  through  the 
intersection  (Figure  3.4-1).  There  is  a  heavy  right-turn  volume  from  Kent  Avenue  to 
Williamsburg  Street  East  as  vehicles  access  the  northbound  BQE;  however,  this 
movement  is  unimpeded,  making  operation  satisfactory.  Due  to  this  preponderance 
of  right-turning  vehicles,  those  drivers  and  drivers  making  left  turns  onto 
Williamsburg  Street  East  perform  the  movement  simultaneously.  The  available 
methodologies  in  the  HCM  cannot  accurately  represent  this  simultaneous  operation; 
however,  field  observations  note  satisfactory  operation  of  the  left-turn  movement. 

•  Kent  Avenue  and  Williamsburg  Street  West  (Location  2)  -  Location  2  is  a  signalized 
intersection  with  Williamsburg  Street  being  a  one-way,  two-lane  approach  with  most 
vehicles  traveling  through  the  intersection.  Right-turning  movements  from 
Williamsburg  Street  West  use  Hewes  Street,  which  acts  as  a  channelized  movement 
for  the  approach.  Kent  Avenue  turning  movements  are  in  the  direction  of  the  one-way 
Williamsburg  Street  traffic.  This  intersection  operates  without  any  problems  in  both 
the  am  and  pm  peaks,  where  every  approach,  as  well  as  the  overall  operation,  is  at 
LOS  B. 
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Intersection  Diagrams:  Locations  1-4 
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Figure  3.4-2 


Intersection  Diagrams:  Locations  5-8 
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Intersection  Diagrams:  Locations  9-12 
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Intersection  Diagrams;  Locations  13-15 
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Table  3.4-2 


Level  of  Service  Criteria  for  Stop-Controiled  Intersections 


Level  of  Service 

Average  Total  Delay 
(SEC/VEH) 

A 

^5 

B 

>5  and^lO 

C 

>10  and  ^20 

D 

>20  and  2  30 

E 

>30  and  ^45 

F 

>45 

Source:  Transportation  Research  Board  Special  Report 

209,  Highway  Capacity  Manual,  1994. 
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Table  3.4-3 

Summary  of  LOS  Analysis,  Existing  Conditions 


intersecflob 

EjdsttntCwdaions; 

AM  Peak 

•  PM  Peak- 

Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Kent  Avenue  (Location  2) 

Westbound  LTR 

B 

B 

Northbound  L 

B 

B 

Northbound  T 

B 

B 

Southbound  T 

B 

B 

Overall 

B 

B 

Southbound  L 

B 

B 

Southbound  T 

B 

B 

Overall 

B 

B 

Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Flushing  Avenue  (Location  4) 

Westbound  LTR 

B 

B 

Northbound  L 

B 

C 

Northbound  T 

B 

B 

Southbound  TR 

B 

B 

Overall 

B 

B 

Classon  Avenue  and  Flushing  Avenue  (Location  5) 

Eastbound  LTR 

B 

B 

Northbound  TR 

C 

B 

Southbound  L 

C 

B 

Southbound  T 

C 

B 

Overall 

B 

B 

Flushing  Avenue  and  Clinton  Avenue  (Location  6) 

Eastbound  LTR 

A 

A 

Westbound  LTR 

B 

A 

Northbound  LTR 

B 

B 

Southbound  LTR 

B 

B 

Overall 

B 

B 

Park  Avenue  West  and  Clinton  Avenue  (Location  7) 

Westbound  LTR 

B 

B 

Northbound  L 

C 

C 

Northbound  T 

C 

C 

Southbound  TR 

C 

C 

Overall 

B 

B 

Park  Avenue  East  and  Clinton  Avenue  i 

Location  8) 

Eastbound  LTR 

B 

B 

Northbound  TR 

C 

C 

Southbound  LT 

C 

C 

Overall 

B 

B 
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Table  3.4-3,  Continued 


Summary  of  LOS  Analysis,  Existing  Conditions 


' :.int#8^8on' 

Existing  Owiditions 

AlSiH  Peak  "  • 

Clymer  Avenue  and  Kent  Avenue  (Location  9) 

Eastbound  LTR 

c 

c 

Westbound  LTR 

c 

c 

Northbound  L 

A 

A 

Northbound  LT 

A 

A 

Southbound  TR 

A 

A 

Overall 

B 

B 

Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Wythe  Avenue  (Location  10) 

Westbound  LTR 

B 

B 

Southbound  TR 

C 

C 

Overall 

B 

B 

Williamsburg  Street  East  and  Wythe  Avenue  (Location  11) 

Eastbound  TR 

B 

B 

Eastbound  R 

B 

B 

Southbound  L 

B 

B 

Southbound  LT 

B 

B 

Overall 

B 

B 

Park  Avenue  and  Classon  Avenue  (Location  12) 

Eastbound  L 

F 

F 

Eastbound  T 

B 

B 

Westbound  TR 

B 

B 

Northbound  LTR 

B 

B 

Overall 

F 

F 

Flushing  Avenue  and  Navy  Street  (Location  13) 

Eastbound  LTR 

B 

B 

Westbound  LTR 

B 

B 

Northbound  LTR 

C 

C 

Southbound  L 

C 

F 

Southbound  TR 

C 

F 

Overall 

B 

F 

Park  Avenue  West  and  Navy  Street  (Location  14) 

Westbound  LTR 

B 

B 

Northbound  LT 

C 

C 

Southbound  T 

C 

C 

Overall 

B 

B 
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Table  3.4-3,  Continued 


Summary  of  LOS  Analysis,  Existing  Conditions 


Intersecion 

Existing  Cwiditions 

AM  Peak  3 

PM  Peak  : 

Park  Avenue  East  and  Navy  Street  (Location  15) 

Eastbound  LTR 

B 

B 

Northbound  T 

C 

c 

Southbound  LT 

C 

c 

Overall 

B 

B 

Notes:  For  definitions  of  LOS  categories,  see  Table  3.4-2. 

L=Left,  T=Through,  R=Right 

•  Kent  Avenue  ,  and  Rutledge  Street  (Location  3)  -  This  intersection  works  with 
Location  2  in  allowing  a  through  movement  along  Williamsburg  Street.  Eastbound 
left  turn  volume  (heavy)  becomes  the  right  turn  movement  at  Location  2.  There  is 
also  a  small  park  and  recreational  facility  (basketball,  handball)  that  adds  pedestrian 
volumes  to  Ae  intersection.  Rutledge  is  a  one-way  road  with  three  approach  lanes, 
which  at  times  are  all  used  for  left  turns.  Level  of  service  operation  in  both  the  am 
and  pm  peak  is  B  for  every  approach  as  well  as  the  overall  level  of  operation. 

•  Flushing  Avenue  and  Williamsburg  Street  West  (Location  4)  -  This  location  is  a 
four-way  signalized  approach.  Pedestrian  volumes  are  significant,  and  there  are 
pedestrian  crosswalks  on  every  approach.  This  location  operates  without  any 
problems  in  the  am  peak,  where  every  approach,  as  well  as  the  overall  operation,  is 
at  LOS  B.  In  the  pm  peak,  additional  southbound  volumes  cause  the  northbound  left 
turn  movement  to  operate  at  LOS  C,  with  overall  operation  at  LOS  B. 

•  Flushing  Avenue  and  Classon  Avenue  (Location  5)  -  This  location  is  a  two-phase 
intersection.  Again  there  are  pedestrian  crosswalks  present,  with  significant  activity. 
Additional  northboimd  am  volumes  lead  to  LOS  C  operation  in  both  the  northbound 
and  southbound  approaches.  In  the  pm  peak,  southbound  volumes  are  increased,  but 
the  northbound  volumes  decrease,  and  this  allows  LOS  B  operation  at  every 
approach.  Both  peaks  operate  at  overall  LOS  B. 

•  Clinton  Avenue  and  Flushing  Avenue  (Location  6)  -  This  is  a  T-intersection, 
although  a  fourth  approach  exists  fi'om  the  Navy  Yard  industrial  park  (with  a  parking 
area  and  a  small  guard  station).  One-lane  approaches  exist  in  the  other  three 
directions,  with  parking  allowed  on  both  sides  of  Flushing  Avenue.  There  is  adequate 
room  for  right  turn  bays  at  the  intersection,  although  there  is  no  striping  present.  No 
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approach  in  either  the  am  or  pm  peak  exhibits  delays  greater  then  ten  seconds; 
therefore,  LOS  B  or  better  is  exhibited  for  every  approach.  Both  peaks  operate  at 
overall  LOS  B. 

•  Clinton  Avenue  and  Park  Avenue  West  (Location  7)  -  This  is  a  signalized 
intersection  that  works  in  progression  with  Location  8.  Park  Avenue  westbound  is 
a  one-way,  two-lane  roadway,  while  Clinton  Avenue  has  one  lane.  A  parking  lot 
between  the  two  intersections  (Locations  7  and  8)  at  times  introduces  short  queuing 
lengths  between  the  two  intersections.  The  northbound  and  southbound  movements 
at  this  intersection  operate  at  LOS  C  in  both  the  am  and  pm  peaks,  but  the  westbound 
movement  (which  is  the  major  movement  for  this  intersection)  operates  at  LOS  B, 
which  results  in  overall  LOS  B  operation  in  both  peaks. 

•  Clinton  Avenue  and  Park  Avenue  East  (Location  8)  -  The  second  of  the  two 
intersections  in  progression.  Location  8  has  the  same  characteristics  as  Location  7. 
There  is  also  parking  allowed  in  each  direction  on  both  Clinton  and  Park  Avenues. 
This  intersection  exhibits  the  same  LOS  as  Location  7. 

•  Kent  Avenue  and  Clymer  Street  (Location  9)  -  This  is  a  four-way  signalized 
intersection,  the  eastbound  approach  of  which  is  an  access  point  to  the  Navy  Yard. 
Further,  Kent  Avenue  is  a  divided  four-lane  roadway,  separated  by  a  small  (six  inch 
[15  cm])  concrete  median.  Parking  is  allowed  on  both  sides  of  both  streets.  East  and 
westbound  approaches  operate  at  LOS  C  during  both  peaks,  and  the  remaining 
movements  operate  at  LOS  A.  Thus,  overall  LOS  operation  during  both  peaks  is  B. 

•  Wythe  Avenue  and  Williamsburg  Street  West  (Location  10)  -  This  location  acts  in 
tandem  with  Location  11,  and  has  a  two-phase  signal  and  significant  pedestrian 
activity.  Wythe  Avenue  is  one  lane  with  adequate  room  for  a  right-tum  bay,  and  acts 
as  a  collector  for  the  Williamsburg  district  streets  allowing  access  to  the  BQE. 
Williamsburg  Street  (the  major  movement)  maintains  LOS  B  in  both  peaks,  while 
Wythe  Avenue  (the  minor  movement)  operates  at  LOS  C.  This  intersection  of  two 
one-way  streets  operates  at  an  overall  LOS  B  in  both  peaks. 

•  Wythe  Avenue  and  Williamsburg  Street  East  (Location  11)  -  The  second  half  of 
Location  10,  the  same  conditions  exist,  with  the  exception  that  the  southboxmd 
approach  squeezes  three  lanes  of  traffic  onto  a  roadway  width  better  suited  for  two. 
Every  approach  in  both  the  am  and  pm  peaks,  as  well  as  the  overall  intersection, 
operates  at  LOS  B. 

•  Park  Avenue  and  Classon  Avenue  (Location  12)  -  This  location  is  a  signalized 
intersection,  with  Classon  Avenue  being  a  one-way,  two-lane  approach  and  Park 
Avenue  having  one  lane  in  each  direction.  Pedestrian  crossings  exist  in  every 
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approach,  and  there  is  visible  pedestrian  activity.  Each  approach  in  both  the  am  and 
pm  peaks  operates  at  LOS  B,  except  the  eastbound  left-turn  that  operates  at  LOS  F, 
causing  an  overall  intersection  operation  at  LOS  F  during  the  am  and  pm  peaks. 

•  Navy  Street  and  Flushing  Avenue  (Location  1 3)  -  This  location  is  a  four- way,  two- 
phase  signalized  intersection.  Flushing  Avenue  is  two  lanes  in  each  direction,  while 
Navy  Street  has  three  lane  movements  (without  striping)  in  each  approach,  where 
there  are  roadway  widths  better  suited  for  only  two  lanes.  A  school  is  at  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  intersection,  and  the  southeast  comer  is  an  entrance  to  its 
accompanying  recreational  grounds.  The  northeast  comer  is  a  border  of  a  housing 
complex  parking  area.  Significant  pedestrian  activity  exists  from  both  the  school  and 
the  housing  nearby,  and  there  are  crosswalks  on  every  approach.  Also,  bus  stops  are 
present  on  either  side  of  Flushing  Avenue,  before  the  signal. 

In  the  am  peak,  north  and  southbound  movements  operate  at  LOS  C,  and  the 
westbound  (major  movement)  and  eastbound  approaches  operate  at  LOS  B.  The 
overall  intersection  exhibits  LOS  B  in  the  am  peak.  In  the  pm  peak,  northbound 
volumes  maintain  LOS  C,  and  the  east  and  westbound  approaches  operate  at  LOS  B. 
Significant  southbound  traffic,  however,  introduces  LOS  F  operation  for  the 
southbound  approach  and  LOS  F  for  overall  operation  in  the  pm  peak. 

•  Navy  Street  and  Park  Avenue  West  (Location  14)  -  This  signalized  intersection  acts 
in  progression  with  Location  15.  Park  Avenue  is  a  two-lane,  one-way  approach  that 
merges  with  two  separate  ramps  of  traffic.  Commodore  J.  Barry  Park  borders  the 
northeast  comer.  Pedestrian  movements  along  Navy  Street  are  significant,  with 
crosswalks  on  both  sides.  A  parking  area  is  present  between  Locations  14  and  15. 
Parking  is  also  allowed  on  Park  Avenue,  but  only  west  of  the  intersection.  The  north 
and  southbound  movements  exhibit  LOS  C  operation  in  both  the  am  and  pm  peaks. 
The  westbound  crossing  movement,  however,  operates  at  LOS  B,  and  overall 
operation  in  the  am  peak  is  LOS  B.  The  pm  peak  operates  similarly. 

•  Navy  Street  and  Park  Avenue  East  (Location  15)  -  The  other  half  of  Location  14, 
Location  15  has  channelized  right  turn  movements,  with  concrete  islands  assisting 
in  merging  traffic  from  Park  Avenue  East  onto  Navy  Street,  and  from  Navy  Street 
onto  Park  Avenue  East.  There  are  housing  projects  on  either  side  of  Navy  Street,  and 
pedestrian  activity  mimics  that  of  location  14.  Parking  is  allowed  on  Park  Avenue 
East,  just  east  of  the  intersection.  The  north  and  south  approaches  of  Navy  Street 
support  two  lanes  of  traffic,  and  the  eastbound  approach  is  one  lane  that  expands  to 
two  after  the  intersection.  Due  to  the  short  distance  along  Navy  Street  between 
Locations  14  and  15,  short  queuing  lengths  from  vehicles  are  possible.  This 
intersection  operates  at  LOS  B  for  both  am  and  pm  peaks. 
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3.4.2  Public  Transportation 

The  closest  bus  terminal  to  the  site  is  west  of  the  Navy  Yard  along  Flatbush  Avenue.  Bus  lines 
miming  east/west  are  along  Flushing  Avenue  (B57,  62),  Park  Avenue  (B61),  and  Myrtle  Avenue 
(B54).  North/south  routes  are  along  Vanderbilt  Avenue  (B69)  and  Classon  and  Franklin  Avenues 
(B48).  The  closest  subway  station  is  at  York  Street  and  Jay  Street,  which  is  serviced  by  the  F  line. 


3.4.3  Parking 

On  street  parking  in  close  proximity  to  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  is  generally  fully  occupied  during 
business  hours,  attributable  to  the  industrial/commercial  nature  of  the  area.  Difficulties  for  day-time 
commuter  parking  are  compounded  by  the  NY C  DOS  altemate-side-of-the-street  cleaning  programs. 

Off-street  parking  is  provided  by  many  businesses  and  on  some  vacant  lots.  However,  very  little 
publicly-accessible  parking  is  available  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site. 
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3.5  Air  Quality 

3.5.1  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards 

The  USEPA,  under  the  requirements  of  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act  (CAA)  as  amended  in  1977  and 
1990,  has  established  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  (NAAQS)  for  six  contaminants, 
referred  to  as  criteria  pollutants  (40  CFR  50).  These  are:  ozone  (O3),  carbon  monoxide  (CO),  sulfur 
dioxide  (SOj),  nitrogen  dioxide  (NOj),  particulate  matter  (PM),  and  lead  (Pb).  The  NAAQS  include 
primary  and  secondary  standards.  The  primary  standards  (Table  3.5-1)  were  established  at  levels 
sufficient  to  protect  public  health  with  an  adequate  margin  of  safety.  The  secondary  standards  were 
established  to  protect  the  public  welfare  from  the  adverse  effects  associated  with  pollutants  in  the 
ambient  air.  A  description  of  the  criteria  pollutants  and  their  effects  on  public  health  and  welfare  is 
presented  in  Table  3.5-2. 

The  NYS  Department  of  Environmental  Conservation  (NYSDEC)  has  adopted  the  USEPA’s 
NAAQS  as  the  statewide  ambient  air  quality  standards.  When  the  USEPA  amended  the  standard  for 
particulate  matter  (PM),  changing  the  regulated  pollutant  from  total  suspended  particulates  (TSP) 
to  PMIO  that  is  inhalable,  the  NYSDEC  adopted  the  PMIO  standard  but  continued  to  use  both  PMIO 
and  TSP  as  monitoring  indicators  for  the  level  of  particulate  matter.  Therefore,  the  New  York 
ambient  air  quality  standards  include  all  of  the  NAAQS,  plus  a  standard  for  TSP. 

The  CAA  requires  that  the  USEPA  review  scientific  data  every  five  years  to  ensure  that  the  NAAQS 
effectively  protect  the  public  health.  As  a  result  of  one  such  review,  on  September  16,  1997  the 
USEPA  enacted  a  more  stringent  standard  for  ozone  (O3).  The  final  standard  has  been  updated  from 
0.12  parts  per  million  (ppm)  of  ozone  measured  over  one  hour  to  a  standard  of  0.08  ppm  measured 
over  eight  hours,  with  the  average  fourth-highest  concentration  over  a  three-year  period  determining 
whether  an  area  is  in  compliance. 

Following  the  promulgation  of  this  revised  NAAQS,  the  CAA  provides  up  to  three  years  for  state 
governors  to  recommend  and  the  USEPA  to  designate  areas  for  attainment  or  non-attainment  of  the 
standard  according  to  their  most  recent  air  quality  data.  In  addition,  states  will  have  up  to  three  years 
from  designation  to  develop  and  submit  State  Implementation  Plans  (SIPs)  for  attaining  the  new 
standard. 

Additionally,  a  new  standard  for  particulate  matter  was  issued  on  July  1 8, 1997  by  the  USEPA.  The 
standard  for  PMIO  remains  essentially  imchanged,  while  a  new  standard  for  fine  particles  (PM2.5: 
diameter  ^  2.5  micrometers)  is  set  at  an  annual  limit  of  1 5  micrograms  per  cubic  meter  (ug/m^),  with 
a  24-hour  limit  of  65  Because  this  new  standard  would  regulate  fine  particulates  for  the  first 

time,  file  USEPA  will  allow  five  years  to  build  a  nationwide  monitoring  network  and  to  collect  and 
analyze  the  data  needed  to  designate  areas  and  develop  implementation  plans.  Therefore,  this 
standard  cannot  yet  be  implemented. 
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Table  3.5-1 


National  and  New  York  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards 


Pollyfent  and  Averagfeig  Time 

Pitmary  Standard^ 

Secondary^ 

Ozone  (O3) 

1-hour  Maximum 

0.12  ppm® 

Same  as  primary 

8-hour  Maximum 

0.08  ppm"* 

standard 

Carbon  Monoxide  (CO) 

1 -hour  Maximum 

40,000® 

Same  as  primary 

8-hour  Maximum 

Standard 

Sulfur  Dioxide  (SOj) 

Annual  Arithmetic  Mean 

80 

1300® 

24-hour  Maximum 

365® 

3-hour  Maximum 

Nitrogen  Dioxide  (NO2) 

Same  as  primary 

Annual  Arithmetic  Mean 

100 

standard 

Particulate  Matter  (PM) 

PM  10: 

Annual  Arithmetic  Mean 

50^ 

Same  as  primary 

24-hour  Maximum 

150® 

standard 

PM2.5: 

Annual  Arithmetic  Mean 

15® 

24-hour  Maximum 

65® 

TSP 

Annual  Arithmetic  Mean 

75 

24-Hour  Maximum 

250 

Lead  (Pb) 

1.5® 

Same  as  primary 

Quarterly  Arithmetic  Mean 

standard 

Notes;  ^  All  concentrations  are  in  micrograms  per  cubic  meter  of  air  unless  designated  as  parts  per 
million  (ppm). 

^  Not  to  be  exceeded  more  than  once  a  year. 

^  Expected  number  of  exceedance  days  of  3-year  average  shall  not  be  more  than  once  per 
year. 

An  area  will  attain  the  standard  when  3-year  average  of  the  annual  4th-highest  daily 
maximum  8-hour  concentrations  is  below  0.08  ppm. 

®  An  area  will  attain  the  standard  when  the  annual  highest  99th  percentile  of  24-hour 
concentrations  over  3  years  is  below  150  pg/m®. 

®  An  area  will  attain  the  standard  when  the  annual  highest  98th  percentile  of  24-hour 
concentrations  over  3  years  is  below  65  pg/m®. 

^  An  area  will  attain  the  standards  when  the  3-year  annual  averages  are  below  50  pg/m3  for 
PM10  and  below  15  pg/m3  for  PM2.5. 

®  Not  to  be  exceeded  in  any  quarter. 

Sources:  40  CFR  50;  USEPA  Fact  Sheets,  June  1997;  1996  Annual  New  York  State  Air  Quality 
Report,  June  1997. 
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Table  3.5-2 


Criteria  Pollutants  -  Their  Sources  and  Effects 


PofiutantB  and  Thefr  t^urces  . . 

Health  and  Welfare  Etects 

Ozone  (O3):  O3  is  not  emitted  directly  into  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  formed  in  the  atmosphere  by  a 
series  of  complex  chemical  reactions  involving 
primarily  nitrogen  dioxides  and  volatile  organic 
compounds  in  the  presence  of  heat  and  sunlight, 
These  reactions  are  time-dependent  and  usually 
take  place  far  downwind  from  the  site  where  the 
ozone  precursors  were  originally  emitted.  These 
precursors  are  typically  emitted  from  motor  vehicle 
exhaust  and  industrial  processes  using  solvents. 

Health:  O3  is  a  highly  reactive  gas  which  irritates  the  mucous 
membranes  and  other  lung  tissues,  causing  respiratory 
impairment.  O3  has  been  found  to  affect  not  only  those  with 
respiratory  problems,  such  as  asthma,  but  also  healthy  adults 
and  children.  Effects  include  breathing  difficulty  when  exercising 
and  reduced  resistance  to  respiratory  infections.  Acute  exposures 
cause  bronchial  constriction,  lung  edema,  and  abnormal  lung 
development. 

Welfare;  Toxic  to  plants,  causing  leaf  damage  and  decrease  in 
growth.  Weakens  materials  such  as  rubber  and  fabrics. 

Carbon  Monoxide  (CO):  The  major  source  of  CO  is 
the  incomplete  combustion  of  fuels  used  to  power 
vehicles,  etc.  Motor  vehicles  are  the  principal  source 
of  urban  CO  emissions.  CO  is  a  site-specific 
pollutant.  High  levels  of  CO  are  found  near  the 
source,  such  as  at  heavily-congested  intersections. 
Other  sources  include  power  plants,  industrial 
processes,  and  space  heating. 

Health:  CO  enters  the  bloodstream  by  combining  with 
hemoglobin,  which  reduces  the  amount  of  oxygen  carried  to 
organs  and  tissue.  The  health  threat  is  most  severe  for  those  with 
cardiovascular  disease.  Healthy  individuals  are  affected  at  higher 
concentrations  (>30  ppm).  Symptoms  include  shortness  of 
breath,  chest  pain,  headaches,  confusion,  and  loss  of 
coordination. 

Welfare:  No  known  effect  on  materials  or  vegetation. 

Sulfur  Dioxide  (SO2):  SO2  results  largely  from  the 
combustion  of  sulfur-bearing  fuels  such  as  coal  and 
oil  combustion  in  heat  and  power  generation 
facilities.  Other  sources  include  pulp  and  paper  mills, 
refineries,  and  non-ferrous  smelters.  The 
combustion  of  gasoline  and  diesel  fuels  in  motor 
vehicles  accounts  for  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
total  sulfur  dioxides  emitted. 

Health:  SO2  combines  with  water  vapor  to  form  acidic  aerosols 
which  irritate  the  respiratory  tract.  It  aggravates  symptoms 
associated  with  chronic  lung  diseases  such  as  asthma  and 
bronchitis. 

Welfare:  SO2  is  a  primary  contributor  to  acid  deposition,  which 
causes  acidification  of  lakes  and  streams.  Acid  deposition  also 
damages  materials  (corrodes  metals,  degrades  rubber  and 
fabrics),  injures  vegetation,  and  causes  visibility  degradation. 

Nitrogen  Dioxide  {NO2):  NOg  is  formed  in  the 
atmosphere  from  the  oxidation  of  nitric  oxide  (NO). 
The  major  sources  of  NO  is  fuel  combustion  in 
boilers  and  engines  associated  with  power  plants, 
motor  vehicles,  industrial  furnaces  and  space 
heating. 

Health:  NOj  can  cause  irritation  to  the  lungs,  lower  resistance  to 
respiratory  Infections,  and  aggravate  symptoms  associated  with 
asthma  and  bronchitis. 

Welfare:  NOg  decreases  visibility  by  causing  a  reddish-brown 
haze.  It  is  a  contributor  to  acid  deposition,  which  causes 
acidification  of  lakes  and  streams,  as  well  as  plant  injury  and 
damage  to  materials  (metals,  rubber,  fabric). 

Particulate  Matter  (PM10):  PM  are  tiny  airborne 
particles  or  aerosols  which  include  dust,  dirt,  smoke, 
and  liquid  droplets  and  occur  as  a  result  of 
incomplete  fuel  combustion.  PM10  encompasses 
PM  with  an  aerodynamic  diameter  of  10  microns  or 
less.  Sources  include  factories,  power  plants,  motor 
vehicles,  construction  activities,  and  fires.  Diesel  fuel 
contributes  more  particulates  to  the  atmosphere 
than  does  gasoline. 

Health:  PM10  particles,  because  of  their  small  size,  are  able  to 
be  Inhaled  and  reach  the  thoracic  region  of  the  respiratory 
system.  The  health  effects  are  often  not  immediately  noticed.  The 
particulates  can  accumulate  in  the  lungs  after  long-term  exposure 
and  affect  breathing  and  respiratory  symptoms.  The  lung’s 
natural  cleansing  and  defense  mechanisms  are  impaired. 
Welfare:  Causes  soiling  and  corrosion  to  materials.  Decreases 
visibility  by  forming  atmospheric  haze. 

Lead  (Pb):  The  primary  source  for  airborne  Pb  used 
to  be  motor  vehicles,  but  the  use  of  unleaded  gas 
has  dramatically  reduced  Pb  emissions. 

Health:  Causes  mental  retardation  and  brain  damage,  especially 
to  children.  Causes  liver  disease;  may  be  a  factor  in  high  blood 
pressure.  Also  damages  the  nervous  system. 

Welfare:  No  direct  impact  on  vegetation. 
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On  May  14, 1 999,  the  US  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  issued  an  opinion  regarding 
the  two  new  NAAQS  for  O3  and  PM.  The  Court’s  decision  left  the  new  eight-hour  O3  standard  in 
place,  but  stated  that  it  “cannot  be  enforced”  and  left  open  the  issue  of  whether  the  fine  particle 
(PM2.5)  standards  should  remain  in  place.  The  Court’s  opinion  is  still  being  reviewed  by  the  USEPA 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  (DoJ).  The  USEPA  has  asked  the  DoJ  to  appeal  this  decision  and  take 
all  judicial  steps  necessary  to  overturn  the  Court’s  decision. 

National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standard  Attainment  Status 

Areas  that  meet  the  NAAQS  standard  for  a  criteria  pollutant  are  designated  as  being  in  “attainment;” 
areas  where  the  criteria  pollutant  level  exceeds  the  NAAQS  are  designated  as  being  in 
“nonattainment.”  Nonattainment  areas  are  subcategorized  based  on  the  severity  of  their  pollution 
problem  (marginal,  moderate,  serious,  severe,  or  extreme).  When  insufficient  data  exist  to  determine 
an  area’s  attainment  status,  it  is  designated  unclassifiable  (or  attainment).  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  is 
located  in  an  area  currently  designated  as  follows: 

•  Moderate  nonattainment  for  carbon  monoxide  (CO); 

•  Severe  nonattainment  for  O3;  and 

•  Attainment  for  the  other  criteria  pollutants. 

State  Implementation  Plans 

The  CAA,  as  amended  in  1990  (CAAA),  mandates  that  state  agencies  adopt  SIPs  that  target  the 
elimination  or  reduction  of  the  severity  and  number  of  violations  of  the  NAAQS.  SIPs  set  forth  plans 
to  achieve  and  maintain  NAAQS  attainment.  New  York  State  has  developed  SIPs  addressing  its  O3 
and  CO  nonattainment  problems. 

New  York  State’s  SIP  to  achieve  O3  attainment  is  presented  in  New  York  State  Implementation  Plan 
for  Ozone,  Phase  I  Alternative  Attainment  Demonstration  -  Meeting  the  1996  15%  and  1999  9% 
Rate  of  Progress  Requirements  for  the  New  York  and  Lower  Orange  County  Metropolitan  Areas 
(NYSDEC,  March  1997).  This  SIP  sets  forth  how  emissions  that  contribute  to  the  formation  of  O3 
were  to  have  been  reduced  by  15  percent  from  1990  to  1996,  and  then  by  nine  percent  (three  percent 
per  year)  fi'om  1996  to  1999.  If  these  goals  are  achieved,  emissions  would  be  reduced  by  a  total  of 
24  percent  over  the  1990  base  year  emission  inventory.  There  has  been  a  significant  reduction  over 
the  past  few  years  in  ground  level  O3  concentrations  in  the  state’s  severe  nonattainment  area 
(NYSDEC,  July  1996). 

New  York  State’s  SEP  to  achieve  CO  attainment  is  set  forth  in  New  York  State  Implementation  Plan, 
Carbon  Monoxide  Attainment  Demonstration,  New  York  Metropolitan  Area  (NYSDEC,  December 
1993).  Proposed  emission  control  measures  to  reduce  future  CO  levels  include  the  use  of  oxygenated 
fuels  during  the  winter  months,  as  well  as  transportation  control  measures  throughout  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  The  project  is  located  in  an  area  designated  as  moderate  nonattainment  for  CO; 
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however,  only  one  exceedance  of  the  eight-hour  standard  has  been  recorded  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  since  1992.  This  exceedance  was  measured  in  February  of  1995  at  the  Brooklyn 
Transit  traffic  site  (a  site  selected  by  NYSDEC  as  representative  for  CO  monitoring)  (NYSDEC, 
1996).  In  general,  short-term  CO  levels  (one-hour  and  eight-hour)  have  declined  over  the  past  five 
years,  especially  in  those  areas  with  high  traffic  density  such  as  the  New  York  metropolitan  area, 
mainly  due  to  the  implementation  of  mobile  source  emission  control  measures. 

Background  Air  Quality  Data 

Air  quality  data  for  New  York  State  is  collected  by  the  NYSDEC  Division  of  Air  Resources  using 
USEPA-certified  equipment  and  procedures  at  sites  meeting  the  USEPA  siting  criteria.  In  general, 
monitoring  sites  for  this  study  were  selected  because  they  represent  locations  of  high  population 
density  and/or  because,  due  to  source  population  or  strength  and  meteorology,  high  concentrations 
of  pollutants  would  be  expected.  The  most  recent  ambient  monitoring  data  (1997)  collected  at  the 
monitoring  sites  that  are  considered  representative  of  background  levels  for  the  project  area  are 
summarized  in  Table  3.5-3.  All  of  the  ambient  pollutant  levels  were  below  the  corresponding 
NAAQS,  except  for  O3;  however,  this  level  is  expected,  as  the  project  is  located  in  a  severe  O3 
nonattainment  area. 


3.5.2  Mobile  Sources 

An  analysis  of  CO  concentrations  was  performed  for  intersections  located  near  the  project  site. 
Although  vehicles  primarily  emit  CO,  VOCs,  and  NO^,  only  CO  emissions  were  analyzed  because 
CO  is  a  site-specific  pollutant  with  major  concentrations  generally  found  immediately  adjacent  to 
roadways,  and  specifically  at  heavily  congested  intersections.  VOCs  and  NO^  are  not  site-specific 
pollutants  and  are  considered  only  on  a  regional  basis.  Lead  emissions  firom  automobiles  are 
insignificant  as  a  result  of  the  decreased  use  of  leaded  gasoline.  Particulate  matter  and  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  from  vehicles  are  also  insignificant  when  compared  to  emissions  from  non-mobile 
sources. 

The  CO  air  quality  analysis  is  based  on  procedures  outlined  in  the  following  dociraients: 

•  Guideline  for  Modeling  Carbon  Monoxide  from  Roadway  Intersections  (USEPA, 
November  1992); 

•  MobileSb  User’s  Guide  (USEPA,  April  1997); 

•  City  Environmental  Quality  Review  Technical  Manual  (NYC  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection  [NYCDEP],  December  1993);  and 

•  Technical  Memorandum  (NYCDEP,  March  10, 1998). 
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Table  3.5-3 

1996  Background  Ambient  Air  Quality  Data 


Poliiitant/ 

:  Measured 

Monitoring  Site 

Averaging  Time 

Ozone  (O3) 

Botanical  Gardens, 

1-hour  Maximum  (ppm) 

0.128 

Bronx 

Second  Highest  1-hour  (ppm) 

0.123 

Carbon  Monoxide  (CO) 

PS  321, 

Second  Highest  8-hour  (ppm) 

2.7 

Brooklyn 

Second  Highest  1-hour  (ppm) 

3.7 

Sulfur  Dioxide  (SO2) 

301  Greenpoint 

Annual  Arithmetic  Mean 

29 

Avenue,  Brooklyn 

Second  Highest  24-hour 

134 

Second  Highest  3-hour 

231 

Nitrogen  Dioxide  (NO2) 

301  Greenpoint 

Annual  Arithmetic  Mean 

65 

Avenue,  Brooklyn 

Particulate  Matter  (TSP) 

301  Greenpoint 

Annual  Geometric  Mean 

58 

Avenue,  Brooklyn 

Second  Highest  24-hour 

98 

Particulate  Matter  (PM  10) 

301  Greenpoint 

Annual  Arithmetic  Mean 

26 

Avenue,  Brooklyn 

Second  Highest  24-hour 

64 

Lead (Pb) 

301  Greenpoint 

Quarterly  Arithmetic  Mean  Maximum 

0.16 

Avenue,  Brooklyn 

Notes;  All  concentrations  are  in  micrograms  per  cubic  meter  (^g/m^)  of  air,  except  for  CO  and 

O3,  which  are  expressed  in  parts  per  million  (ppm). 

Source:  1997  Annual  New  York  State  Air  Quality  Report  (NYSDEC,  1 998) 

Data  provided  by  NYCDEP  (NYCDEP,  October  2, 1998) 
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Mathematical  Models  Used 

The  concentrations  of  CO  due  to  local  roadway  traffic  are  determined  through  two  steps:  1)  vehicle 
exhaust  emission  factors  are  calculated  using  the  USEPA  MobileSb  computer  model;  and  2)  these 
emission  factors  are  subsequently  used  as  input  for  the  USEPA  CAL3QHC  dispersion  model  to 
calculate  CO  concentrations.  The  models  used  are  described  as  follows: 

•  MobileSb  generates  vehicular  emission  factors  based  on  locality-specific  vehicle  fleet 
characteristics  including  vehicle  age,  operating  mode  of  vehicles  (hot/cold  starts), 
and  percentage  of  oxygenated  fuel  used.  Additionally,  MobileSb  can  incorporate 
adopted  emission  control  strategies  such  as  anti-tampering  programs  and  inspection 
and  maintenance  (I/M)  programs  including  stringency,  compliance  rate,  waiver  rate, 
and  vehicle  years  covered.  Appropriate,  area-specific  input  parameters  provided  by 
NYSDEC  and  NYCDEP  were  used. 

•  CAL3QHC  (Version  2)  predicts  the  one-hour  level  of  CO  or  other  pollutant 
concentrations  fi'om  motor  vehicles  traveling  near  roadway  intersections.  The  model 
incorporates  input  such  as  roadway  geometry,  traffic  volumes,  vehicular  emission 
rates,  and  meteorological  conditions  (worst-case  meteorological  assumptions  were 
used  in  the  analysis). 

A  conservative  USEPA-provided  default  persistence  factor  of  0.7  was  used  to  convert  the  one-hour 
CO  concentrations  calculated  by  CAL3QHC  to  eight-hour  concentrations.  In  other  words,  the  model- 
calculated  one-hour  CO  concentrations  were  multiplied  by  0.7  to  derive  eight-hour  concentrations. 
The  persistence  factor  represents  a  combination  of  the  variability  in  both  traffic  and  meteorological 
conditions. 

CO  Impact  Assessment 

The  worst-case  CO  impacts  were  estimated  for  receptor  locations  at  seven  intersections  (Figure  3.5- 
1,  Air  Modeling  Receptor  Locations)  that  were  selected  for  modeling  based  upon  the  detailed  traffic 
analysis  described  in  Subchapter  3.4.  Based  on  the  Highway  Capacity  Manual  (HCM)  analysis 
performed  for  approximately  14  intersections  in  the  project  neighborhood,  these  seven  signalized 
intersections  are  those  that  are  expected  to  experience  the  maximum  changes  in  future  traffic  patterns 
due  to  the  project  or  that  would  operate  with  the  overall  worst-case  traffic  conditions.  The  receptors 
were  placed  at  reasonable  locations,  such  as  sidewalks  along  roadway  edges. 

The  CO  levels  due  to  traffic  on  local  streets  were  calculated  using  the  computer  models  described 
above.  However,  total  ambient  CO  concentrations  near  roadways  consist  of  two  components:  local 
source  contributions  (i.e.,  vehicular  emissions  near  roadways)  and  the  background  contribution  fi-om 
other  sources,  such  as  stationary  sources,  in  the  project  area.  Thus,  a  background  concentration  was 
determined  and  added  to  the  modeled  concentrations  for  comparison  to  the  NAAQS.  Since  no 
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recorded  backgroimd  CO  data  are  available  at  these  modeled  intersections  (the  CO  data  provided  in 
Table  3.5-4  include  levels  from  both  local  and  other  sources),  a  one-hour  CO  background  level  of 
3.90  ppm  (NYSDOT,  April  1998)  and  an  eight-hour  level  of  2.7  ppm  (NYCDEP,  March  10, 1998), 
were  used.  These  values  are  the  background  CO  levels  recommended  by  the  agencies  for  CO  impact 
analysis  at  intersections. 

The  results  of  the  CO  analysis  are  presented  in  Table  3.5-4.  The  highest  calculated  levels  occur 
during  the  pm  peak,  as  the  traffic  conditions  are  such  that  the  greatest  emissions  occur  at  that  time. 
The  modeling  results  indicate  no  existing  violations  of  the  one-hour  CO  standard  of  35  ppm  and  the 
eight-hour  CO  standard  of  nine  ppm  at  the  modeled  intersections. 


3.5.3  Stationary  Sources 

There  are  no  major  stationary  sources  currently  located  on  the  project  site.  Two  major  off-site 
sources  are  situated  near  the  project  site: 

•  A  Con  Edison  (Con  Ed)  power  plant  is  located  at  1-1 1  Hudson  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
approximately  4,260  ft  (1,300  m)  northwest  of  the  project  site.  Con  Ed  has  four 
boilers  and  three  gas  turbines;  and 

•  The  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  Cogen  Plant  (BNYCP)  is  located  at  Cumberland  Street, 
Brooklyn,  approximately  3,100  ft  (950  m)  from  the  project  site.  BNYCP  has  two 
low  NOx  gas  turbines. 

These  plants  are  currently  operated  under  air  permits  issued  by  the  NYSDEC. 


3.5.4  Clean  Air  Act  Conformity 

In  Section  176(c)  of  the  CAAA,  the  term  “conformity”  is  defined  as  “conformity  to  the  State 
Implementation  Program's  (SIP)  purpose  of  eliminating  or  reducing  the  severity  and  nmnber  of 
violations  of  the  NAAQS  and  achieving  expeditious  attainment  of  such  standards.”  Conformity 
further  requires  that  such  activities  will  not: 

(1)  Cause  or  contribute  to  any  new  violations  of  any  standards; 

(2)  Increase  the  frequency  or  severity  of  any  existing  violation  of  any  standards;  or 

(3)  Delay  timely  attainment  of  any  standard  or  any  required  interim  emission  reductions 
or  other  milestones. 
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Table  3.5-4 


Existing  Carbon  Monoxide  Levels 


Ret^tor 

mBim 

H^SSI 

Park  Avenue  East  /Park  Avenue  West  and  Clinton 
Avenue 

6.1 

4.2 

Kent  Avenue  and  Clymer  Street 

5.2 

3.6 

Kent  Avenue  and  Williamsburg  Street  West 

6.3 

4.4 

Williamsburg  Street  EastA/Villiamsburg  Street  West 
and  Wythe  Avenue 

6.6 

4.6 

Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Flushing  Avenue 

6.6 

4.6 

Flushing  Avenue  and  Navy  Street 

6.8 

4.7 

Park  Avenue  East/Park  Avenue  West  and  Navy 

Street 

6.9 

4.8 

Note:  1 )  CO  levels  Include  background  concentrations  of  3.9  ppm  (one-hour)  and  2.7  ppm  (eight- 
hour). 

2)  Values  are  for  the  peak  pm  period. 
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The  USEPA  final  rule  on  general  conformity  applies  to  federal  actions  in  areas  designated 
nonattainment  for  any  of  the  criteria  pollutants  under  the  CAA  (40  CFR  Part  51  Subpart  W).  The 
rule  provides  specific  de  minimis  emission  levels  by  pollutant  to  determine  the  applicability  of 
conformity  requirements  for  a  proposed  project.  For  a  severe  O3  and  marginal  CO  nonattainment 
area  such  as  the  one  around  NAVSTA,  25  tons  per  year  (tpy)  (23  metric  tpy)  of  VOCs  or  NO^  and 
100  tpy  (91  metric  tpy)  of  CO  are  the  de  minimis  criteria.  However,  the  final  rule  also  defines  a 
series  of  exemptions  under  40  CFR  93. 153  (Applicability).  In  particular,  the  general  conformity  rules 
are  not  applicable  to  this  project  under  Exemptions  XIV  and  XIX,  which  respectively  read: 

"Transfers  of  ownership,  interests,  and  titles  in  land,  facilities,  and  real  and 
personal  properties,  regardless  of  the  form  and  method  of  the  transfer.  ’’ 

"Actions  (or  portions  thereof)  associated  with  transfers  of  land,  facilities,  title,  and 
real  properties  through  an  enforceable  contract  or  lease  agreement  where  the 
delivery  of  the  deed  is  required  to  occur  promptly  after  a  specific,  reasonable 
condition  is  met,  such  as  promptly  after  the  land  is  certified  as  meeting  the 
requirements  of  CERCLA,  and  where  the  federal  agency  does  not  retain  continuing 
authority  to  control  emissions  associated  with  the  lands,  facilities,  title,  or  real 
properties.  ” 
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3.6  Noise 

3.6.1  Noise  Fundamentals  and  Methodology 

Noise  pollution  comes  from  numerous  sources.  Some  noise  is  caused  by  activities  essential  to  the 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  the  community’s  inhabitants,  such  as  emergency  vehicle  sirens,  garbage 
collection  operations,  and  construction  and  maintenance  equipment.  Other  sources  of  noise,  such  as 
traffic  and  aircraft,  stem  from  the  movement  of  people  and  goods,  activities  that  are  essential  to  the 
viability  of  a  community  as  a  place  to  live  and  do  business.  Although  these  and  other  noise- 
producing  activities  are  necessary  to  modem  life,  the  noise  they  produce  is  sometimes  undesirable 
and  may  detract  from  the  quality  of  the  living  environment. 

Ways  to  Measure  Noise 

A  number  of  factors  affect  sound  as  it  is  perceived  by  the  human  ear.  These  include  the  actual  level 
of  the  sound  (or  noise),  the  frequencies  involved,  the  period  of  exposure  to  the  noise,  and  changes 
or  fluctuations  in  the  noise  levels  during  exposure.  Levels  of  noise  are  measured  in  units  called 
decibels  (dB).  Since  the  human  ear  cannot  perceive  all  pitches  or  frequencies  equally  well,  these 
measures  are  adjusted  or  weighted  to  compensate  for  the  human  lack  of  sensitivity  to  low-pitched 
and  high-pitched  sounds.  This  adjusted  unit  is  known  as  the  A-weighted  decibel,  or  dBA.  The  A- 
weighted  network  de-emphasizes  both  very  low-  and  very  high-pitched  sounds,  so  the  measured 
levels  correlate  well  with  the  human  perception  of  loudness. 

Human  response  to  changes  in  noise  levels  depends  on  a  number  of  factors,  including  the  quality  of 
the  sound,  the  magnitude  of  the  changes,  the  time  of  day  at  which  the  changes  take  place,  whether 
the  noise  is  continuous  or  intermittent,  and  the  individual's  ability  to  perceive  the  changes.  Human 
ability  to  perceive  changes  in  noise  levels  varies  widely  with  the  individual,  as  does  response  to  the 
perceived  changes.  Generally,  changes  in  noise  levels  less  than  three  dBA  will  barely  be  perceptible 
to  most  listeners,  whereas  a  ten  dBA  change  normally  is  perceived  as  a  doubling  (or  halving)  of 
noise  levels.  These  guidelines  permit  direct  estimation  of  an  individual's  probable  perception  of 
changes  in  noise  levels. 

Since  the  dBA  noise  metric  describes  a  noise  level  at  just  one  moment,  and  very  few  noises  are 
constant,  other  ways  of  describing  noise  over  extended  periods  are  needed.  One  way  of  describing 
fluctuating  sound  is  to  describe  the  fluctuating  noise  heard  over  a  specific  time  period,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  steady,  unchanging  sound.  For  this  condition,  a  descriptor  called  the  equivalent  sound  level, 
Lgq,  can  be  computed.  The  L^q  descriptor  is  the  constant  soimd  level  that,  in  a  given  situation  and  time 
period  (e.g.,  one-hour  L^q,  or  24-hour  L^q),  conveys  the  same  sound  energy  as  the  actual  time- varying 
sound.  Statistical  sound  level  descriptors  such  as  L„  L]o,  L50,  L90,  and  are  also  sometimes  used  to 
indicate  noise  levels  which  are  exceeded  1,  10,  50, 90,  and  x  percent  of  the  time,  respectively. 
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Alternatively,  it  is  often  useful  to  account  for  the  difference  in  response  of  people  in  residential  areas 
to  noises  that  occur  during  sleeping  hours  as  compared  to  waking  hours.  A  widely-used  indicator  for 
such  evaluations  is  the  day-night  noise  level  (L^,,)  descriptor,  defined  as  the  A-weighted  average 
soimd  level  in  decibels  during  a  24-hour  period  with  a  ten  dB  weighting  applied  to  nighttime  sound 
levels.  The  ten  dB  weighting  accounts  for  the  fact  that  noises  at  night  sound  louder  because  there  are 
usually  fewer  noises  occurring  at  night.  The  descriptor  has  been  proposed  by  the  US  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (USHUD),  the  USEPA,  and  other  organizations  as  one  of  the 
most  appropriate  criteria  for  estimating  the  degree  of  nuisance  or  annoyance  that  increased  noise 
levels  would  cause  in  residential  neighborhoods. 

The  maximum  one-hour  equivalent  sound  level  (one-hour  Lgq),  the  24-hour  equivalent  sound  level 
(24-hour  Lgq),  the  L^,,,  and  the  Ljo  have  been  selected  as  the  noise  descriptors  to  be  used  in  the  noise 
impact  analysis  of  this  project.  Maximum  one-hour  equivalent  sound  levels  were  used  to  provide  an 
indication  of  highest  expected  sound  levels. 


3.6.2  Noise  Standards  and  Criteria 

There  are  a  number  of  standards  and  guidelines  adopted  by  federal  and  local  agencies  for  assessing 
noise  impacts  that  are  used  in  this  EIS.  These  regulations  and  standards  are  useful  to  review  in  that 
they  provide  both  a  characterization  of  the  quality  of  the  existing  noise  enviromnent  as  well  as  a 
measure  of  proj  ect-induced  impacts. 

Federal  Highway  Administration  (23  CFR  772) 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  (FHWA)  noise  regulations  require  that  a  noise  analysis  be 
conducted  for  all  highway  projects  (FHWA,  1995).  These  standards  contain  noise  abatement  criteria 
that  the  FHWA  considers  to  be  the  acceptable  limits  for  noise  levels  for  exterior  land  uses  and 
outdoor  activities  and  for  certain  interior  uses  (Table  3.6-1).  The  FHWA  noise  abatement  criteria 
lists  developed  land  use  types  as  Categories  A,  B,  C,  or  E  (undeveloped  land  is  listed  as  Category 
D).  In  this  EIS,  Category  B,  which  includes  residences,  schools  and  churches,  would  represent  most 
of  the  sensitive  receptors  that  are  in  proximity  to  the  proposed  project.  Future  noise  levels  are 
predicted  to  evaluate  the  extent  of  impacts  in  relation  to  the  noise  abatement  criteria.  If  these  criteria 
are  exceeded,  or  if  there  is  a  substantial  increase  above  the  existing  noise  level,  abatement  or 
mitigation  measures  are  considered.  Such  measures  are  to  be  implemented  for  all  project  alternatives. 
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Table  3.6-1 


FHWA  Noise  Abatement  Criteria 


.  Wh) 

DescTiptioh  of  Category 

A 

57  (exterior) 

60  (exterior) 

Land  for  which  serenity  and  quiet  are  of  extraordinary 
significance  and  serve  an  important  public  need  and 
where  the  preservation  of  those  qualities  is  essential  if 
the  area  is  to  continue  to  serve  its  intended  purpose. 

B 

67  (exterior) 

70  (exterior) 

Picnic  areas,  recreation  areas,  playgrounds,  active 
sports  areas,  parks,  residences,  motels,  hotels, 
schools,  churches,  libraries,  and  hospitals. 

C 

72  (exterior) 

75  (exterior) 

Developed  lands,  properties,  or  activities  not  included 
in  Categories  A  or  B  above. 

D 

Undeveioped  lands. 

E 

52  (interior) 

55  (interior) 

Residences,  motels,  hotels,  public  meeting  rooms, 
schools,  churches,  libraries,  hospitals,  and 
auditoriums. 

Note:  The  Lg,  and  L^o  designations  represent  hourly  A-weighted  sound  levels  expressed  in  decibels 
(dBA).  Either  L^oCh)  or  Lgq(h)  (but  not  both)  may  be  used  on  a  project. 

Source:  US  Department  of  Transportation,  FHWA,  1995. 

Table  3.6-2 

HUD  Site  Acceptability  Standards 


Noise  Zone;  , 

.  Day/Nl^f  Sound  Level  (L(j(t) 

Acceptable 

Not  exceeding  65  dB 

Normally  Unacceptable 

Above  65  dB  but  not  exceeding  75  dB 

Unacceptable 

Above  75  dB 

Source:  24  CFR  Part  51 . 
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USHUD  Environmental  Criteria  and  Standards 

USHUD  has  adopted  environmental  standards,  criteria,  and  guidelines  for  determining  the 
acceptability  of  federally  assisted  projects  and  has  proposed  mitigation  measures  to  ensure  that 
activities  assisted  by  USHUD  will  achieve  the  goal  of  a  suitable  living  environment.  These  guideline 
values  are  strictly  advisory. 

USHUD  assistance  for  the  constmction  of  new  noise-sensitive  land  uses  is  generally  prohibited  for 
projects  with  Unacceptable  (as  defined  in  Table  3.6-2)  noise  exposure  and  is  discouraged  for  projects 
with  Normally  Unaccq)table  noise  exposure  with  suitable  mitigating  measures.  This  policy  applies 
to  all  USHUD  programs  for  residential  housing,  college  housing,  mobile  home  parks,  nursing  homes, 
and  hospitals.  It  also  applies  to  USHUD  projects  for  land  development,  new  communities, 
redevelopment,  or  any  other  provision  of  facilities  and  services  that  is  directed  toward  making  land 
available  for  housing  or  noise-sensitive  development. 

Sites  falling  within  the  Normally  Unacceptable  zone  require  implementation  of  additional  sound 
attenuation  or  reduction  or  other  mitigation  measures:  five  dB  if  the  is  greater  than  65  dB  but 
does  not  exceed  70  dB  and  ten  dB  if  the  L^n  is  greater  than  70  dB  but  does  not  exceed  75  dB.  If  the 
L*,  exceeds  75  dB,  the  site  is  considered  Unacceptable  for  residential  use. 

USHUD  encourages  noise  attenuation  features  in  new  construction  or  in  alterations  of  existing 
structures  to  eliminate  or  minimize  Unacceptable  or  Normally  Unacceptable  levels.  These  measures 
include  well-sealed  double-glazed  windows,  forced-air  ventilation  systems  (which  permit  windows 
to  remain  closed  in  summer),  and  acoustic  shielding  and  insulation. 

New  York  City  CEPO-CEQR  Noise  Exposure  Standards  and  Significant  Criteria 

The  NYCDEP  has  adopted  a  policy  that  sets  standards  on  noise  exposure  and  designates  mitigation 
measures  according  to  City  Environmental  Protection  Order  (CEPO)  and  City  Environmental  Quality 
Review  (CEQR)  requirements.  The  key  noise  metric  used  is  the  L,o  descriptor  in  the  form  of  noise 
acceptability  levels  that  have  been  developed  for  various  land  use  conditions.  These  CEPO-CEQR 
standards,  presented  in  Table  3.6-3,  are  used  for  evaluating  the  noise  impact  of  projects  on  the 
environment. 

In  addition  to  L]o  noise  standards,  the  NYCDEP  has  also  provided  guidelines  and  recommendations 
for  the  determination  of  impact  significance  (CEQR,  December  1993): 

•  “For  significant  impact  during  daytime  hours,  65  dBA  (1)  may  be  considered  as 
an  absolute  noise  level  that  should  not  be  significantly  exceeded.” 
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Table  3.6-3 


CEPO-CEQR  Noise  Exposure  Guidelines 


i^c^irtofType  . 

L..  Tiffin 
■  PeHod' 

i ’;A|Ccepfe4>ie  . 
.Getwal 
...lEjctemar 

Exposyr^ 

Marginally 

;  General  Ejdafftal 
Exposure 

’M^glna%  . 

.  Unaccepf^ie 
General  Externa! 
Exposune ;  • 

;  Clearly 

■  Unacceptable . 
Genera!:.. 

•  External 
Ej^dsure 

Outdoor  area  requiring 
serenity  and  quiet^ 

L^o  ^  55  dBA 

Hospital  or  nursing 
home 

Lio  s  55  dBA 

55  <  65  dBA 

65  <  Lio  s80  dBA 

Lio>80  dBA 

Residence,  residential 
hotel  or  motel 

7  am  - 
11  pm 

Lio.^55  dBA 

65  <Lios70  dBA 

70  <  Lio  s80  dBA 

Lio  >  80  dBA 

11  pm 
-7  am 

Lio  ^  55  dBA 

55  <  Lio  ^70  dBA 

70  <  80  dBA 

Lio  >  80  dBA 

School,  museum, 
library,  court,  house  of 
worship,  transient  hotel 
or  motel,  public 
meeting  room, 
auditorium,  out-patient 
public  health  facility 

Same  as 
Residential 
Day 

(7  am  - 1 1 
pm) 

Same  as 
Residential  Day 
(7  am  - 11  pm) 

Same  as 
Residential  Day 
(7  am  - 1 1  pm) 

Same  as 
Residential 
Day 

(7  am  - 1 1 
pm) 

Commercial  or  office 

Same  as 
Residential 
Day  (7  am  - 
11  pm) 

Same  as 
Residential  Day 
(7  am  - 1 1  pm) 

Same  as 
Residential  Day 
(7  am  - 1 1  pm) 

Same  as 
Residential 
Day  (7  am  - 
11pm) 

Industrial,  public  areas 
only® 

See 

Note  3 

See  Note  3 

See  Note  3 

See  Note  3 

See  Note  3 

Source:  NYCDEP  (adopted  by  DEP  for  use  in  CEQR-1983). 

Notes:  ^Measurements  and  projections  of  noise  exposures  are  to  be  made  at  appropriate  heights  above  site 
boundaries  as  given  by  the  American  National  Standards  Institute  (ANSI);  all  values  are  for  the  worst 
hour  in  the  time  period. 

^Tracts  of  land  where  serenity  and  quiet  are  extraordinarily  important  and  serve  an  important  public  need 
and  where  the  preservation  of  these  qualities  is  essential  for  the  area  to  serve  Its  intended  purpose. 
Such  areas  could  include  amphitheaters,  particular  parks  or  open  spaces  dedicated  to  or  recognized 
by  appropriate  local  officials  for  activities  requiring  special  qualities  of  serenity  and  quiet.  Examples  are 
grounds  for  ambulatory  hospital  patients  and  patients  and  residents  of  sanitariums  and  old-age  homes. 
^External  Noise  Exposure  standards  for  industrial  areas  of  sounds  produced  by  industrial  operations 
other  than  operating  motor  vehicles  or  other  transportation  facilities  are  spelled  out  in  the  NYC  Zoning 
Resolution,  Sections  42-20  and  42-21.  The  references  standards  apply  to  M1,  M2,  and  M3 
manufacturing  districts  and  to  adjoining  residence  districts  (performance  standards  are  octave  band 
standards). 
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•  “If  the  no  action  levels  are  less  than  60  dBA  L^q  (1)  and  the  analysis  period  is  not  a 
nighttime,  the  threshold  for  a  significant  impact  would  be  an  increase  of  at  least  5 
dBA  Lgq  (1).  In  order  for  5  dBA  threshold  to  be  valid,  the  resultant  action  condition 
noise  level  would  have  to  be  equal  to  or  less  than  65  dBA.  If  the  no  action  noise  level 
would  be  62  dBA  L^q  (1)  or  more,  3  dBA  L^q  (1)  or  greater  change  should  be 
considered  significant.” 

•  “For  significant  impact  during  nighttime  hours,  a  change  of  3  dBA  L^q  (1)  would 
typically  be  considered  significant.” 


3.6.3  Noise  Monitoring 

A  noise  measurement  survey  was  conducted  in  the  study  area  to  characterize  the  existing  noise 
environment.  Locations  were  selected  based  on  potential  noise  sensitivity  due  to  land  use  and 
proximity  to  the  project  site.  Receptor  locations  selected  included  ones  situated  immediately  adjacent 
to  streets  where  there  would  be  increases  in  traffic  from  implementation  of  the  proposed  action. 


Ten  monitoring  locations  were  identified  (Figure  3.6-1,  Noise  Monitoring  Locations).  The 
measurement  programs  were  conducted  for  four  time  periods  (am  peak,  midday,  pm  peak,  and  pre¬ 
midnight)  for  several  days  in  December  1998.  The  noise  monitoring  sites  are  identified  below: 


Site  1 : 


Site  2: 


Site  3: 


Site  4: 


Site  5: 


36 A  Wythe  Avenue,  a  residential  house  located  on  midblock  between  Ross  Street 
and  Rodney  Street. 

Midblock  on  Kent  Avenue  between  Rodney  Street  and  Keap  Street,  opposite  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

Midblock  on  the  south  side  of  Clymer  Street  between  Wythe  Avenue  and  Kent 
Avenue.  This  site  is  in  firont  of  a  block  of  residential  homes,  and  has  a  direct  line  of 
sight  to  the  traffic  on  Kent  Avenue. 

Midblock  on  Kent  Avenue  between  Wallabout  Street  and  Rutledge  Street.  This  site 
is  on  the  east  side  of  the  BQE  and  in  fi'ont  of  a  block  of  three-story  residential 
buildings. 

66  Williamsburg  Street  between  Wythe  Avenue  and  Bedford  Avenue.  This  site  is  on 
the  east  side  of  the  BQE  near  the  northboimd  entrance. 
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Figure  3.6-1 


NAVSTA  Brooklyn 


Site  6:  Midblock  on  Williamsburg  Street  between  Wythe  Avenue  and  Bedford  Avenue.  This 

site  is  in  front  of  a  six-story  apartment  building  on  the  west  side  of  the  BQE  near  the 
southbound  exit. 

Site  7 :  Playground  along  Flushing  Avenue  between  Steuben  Street  and  Emerson  Place.  This 

site  is  located  near  the  NAVSTA  gate  and  opposite  the  southeast  comer  of  the  project 
site. 

Site  8 :  104  Clinton  Avenue.  Midblock  on  Clinton  Avenue  between  Park  Avenue  and  Myrtle 

Avenue.  This  site  is  in  front  of  two-story  residential  houses. 

Site  9:  Commodore  John  Barry  Park  along  the  north  side  of  Park  Avenue  between  North 

Elliott  Place  and  Navy  Street. 

Site  10:  North  Oxford  Walk  Housing  Complex  on  the  south  side  of  Park  Avenue  between 

Carlton  Avenue  and  North  Portland  Avenue.  This  site  is  near  the  playground  of  the 
six-story  apartment  building  complex. 

The  field  monitoring  program  was  conducted  using  the  following  equipment: 

•  Bruel&Kjaer  Sound  Level  Meter  Type  2231; 

•  Bruel  &  Kjaer  Sormd  Level  Calibrator  Type  4230; 

•  Bmel  &  Kjaer  Microphone  Type  4155;  and 

•  Bmel  &  Kjaer  Graphics  Printer  Type  23 1 8. 

Microphone  height  for  all  receptors  was  eight  ft  (2.4  m)  above  ground  level.  A  wind  screen  was  used 
to  minimize  wind  noise  across  the  face  of  the  microphone.  During  each  sampling,  a  sound  signal  was 
obtained  by  the  microphone  unit  and  transferred  to  the  noise  analyzer.  Measurements  at  each 
samphng  location  were  made  on  the  A-scale  (dBA)  for  a  sampling  period  of  15  minutes.  The  data 
were  digitally  recorded  by  the  noise  analyzer  and  displayed  at  the  end  of  the  measurement  period 
in  units  of  dBA  L^^,  Lj,  Lj,  Liq,  Ljq,  and  Lg^. 


3.6.4  Existing  Noise  Levels 

The  one-hour  equivalent  noise  levels  [L^q  (1)]  measured  at  Sites  1  through  10  are  presented  in  Table 
3.6-4.  At  all  measurement  locations,  the  predominant  source  of  noise  was  vehicular  traffic  on 
adjacent  local  roadways  and  the  BQE.  This  was  reflected  in  the  measured  noise  levels,  which  were 
common  for  an  urban  area.  While  not  directly  applicable,  the  USHUD  and  FHWA  noise  criteria 
provide  a  useful  yardstick  by  which  to  assess  the  existing  noise  environment  in  the  study  area: 
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Table  3.6-4 

Existing  Monitored  Sound  Levels  (in  dBA) 


Site 

Time  Period 

24-Hour 

AM  Peak 
(7 -9  am) 

Midday 

{10am-2pm> 

PM  Peak 
:  <5  prri  -7 

Pre-Midnigbt 
(9  pm  “12  am) 

1 

62.3 

61.1 

61.7 

59.6 

60.2 

64.4 

2 

69.3 

70.0 

72.0 

66.3 

68.7 

72.1 

3 

64.1 

65.0 

64.6 

60.6 

63.0 

66.7 

4 

69.9 

68.7 

68.1 

66.8 

67.6 

72.6 

5 

68.9 

67.7 

69.6 

63.7 

66.6 

69.8 

6 

70.6 

68.7 

71.1 

64.8 

68.1 

! 

71.3 

jjn 

71.9 

69.0 

68.0 

68.5 

68.3 

73.3 

8 

60.5 

64.3 

63.3 

62.7 

61.9 

67.0 

9 

73.2 

73.4 

73.1 

71.6 

71.5 

75.6 

10 

71.3 

72.2 

70.8 

69.5 

70.1 

74.1 
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•  The  USHUD  criterion  for  residential  land  use  is  exceeded  when  the  Ljn  exceeds  65 
dBA.  Based  on  existing  noise  levels,  the  L^n  =  65  is  exceeded  at  all  sites  except  Site 
1. 

•  The  FHWA  criterion  for  Activity  Category  B  land  uses  (residential,  parkland, 
hospitals,  etc.)  is  67  dBA  [Lgq  (1)].  Existing  noise  levels  exceed  the  FHWA  criteria 
at  Sites  7, 9,  and  10  during  all  four  identified  hourly  periods  and  at  Sites  2, 4,  5,  and 
6  during  the  am,  midday,  and  pm  periods.  At  the  other  three  sites  (Sites  1, 3,  and  8), 
the  existing  noise  levels  do  not  exceed  FHWA  criteria. 

•  The  NY C  CEPO-CEQR  Lgq  ( 1 )  guidelines  are  exceeded  when  the  noise  level  exceeds 
65  dBA  during  the  daytime  (7  am  to  10  pm).  During  the  daytime,  the  65  dBA  level 
is  exceeded  at  all  sites  except  Sites  1,3,  and  8. 

•  According  to  the  NYC  CEPO-CEQR  Ljo  guidelines.  Sites  1 , 3,  and  8  are  considered 
“marginally  accqjtable”  (Table  3.6-5),  and  the  rest  of  sites  are  considered 
“marginally  unacceptable”  with  respect  to  external  noise  conditions. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  determined  that  the  site  and  immediate  study  area  have  relatively  high  noise 
levels  typical  of  a  busy  urban  area  near  an  interstate  highway,  in  this  case  the  elevated  BQE. 
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Table  3.6-5 

Existing  Monitored  Maximum  L^,  Levels 


Site 

Time  Period 

CEPO-CEQRtSoideimes 

1 

66.0 

AM 

Marginally  Acceptable 

2 

75.0 

PM 

Marginally  Unacceptable 

3 

68.8 

Midday 

Marginally  Acceptable 

4 

73.8 

AM 

Marginally  Unacceptable 

5 

73.3 

PM 

Marginally  Unacceptable 

6 

74.2 

PM 

Marginally  Unacceptable 

7 

74.6 

AM 

Marginally  Unacceptable 

8 

67.1 

PM 

Marginally  Acceptable 

9 

76.1 

PM 

. 

Marginally  Unacceptable 

10 

74.1 

Midday 

Marginally  Unacceptable 
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3.7  Infrastructure 

This  section  describes  the  existing  utility  systems  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn,  and  is  based  on 
information  presented  in  Redevelopment  Plan  for  Naval  Station  Brooklyn,  New  York  (City  of  New 
York,  1996),  the  Environmental  Assessment for  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  of  Naval  Station  New 
York  at  Brooklyn  (Ecology  and  Environment,  Inc.,  1989),  and  communication  with  persons  directly 
responsible  for  the  care  and  upkeep  of  the  facility.  Information  presented  in  the  following  section 
has  been  determined,  in  some  cases,  from  existing  drawings  of  the  respective  utility  systems. 


3.7.1  Electricity 

Electrical  service  to  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  is  provided  by  Consolidated  Edison  Company  (Con  Ed). 
One  building  on  the  site.  Bldg  3 1 1 ,  is  served  directly  by  Con  Ed  via  a  27-kilovolt  (kV)  line.  Another 
27-kV  feeder  line  enters  the  site  at  Flushing  Avenue,  between  Ryerson  Street  and  Grand  Avenue, 
and  proceeds  directly  to  a  transformer  located  in  Bldg  8  (SW  Electrical  Substation).  The  Bldg  8 
substation  serves  Bldgs  1, 2, 3  and  5  in  the  western  industrial  area.  At  the  Bldg  8  substation,  step- 
down  transformers  reduce  the  incoming  power  into  usable  voltages.  Power  is  then  distributed  via 
13.8  kV  feeders  to  electrical  switching  stations  through  out  the  site.  Distribution  throughout 
NAVSTA  Brooklyn  is  underground  (Ronaldson,  May  1 1,  1999). 


3.7.2  Steam 

Historically,  a  286-megawatt  (MW)  gas-fired  combined-cycle  cogeneration  faciUty  (Bldg  41),  owned 
and  operated  by  the  BNYDC,  was  the  primary  source  for  supplying  all  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  with 
heat  (Mann,  May  20, 1999).  The  facility,  which  uses  clean  natural  gas  to  power  two  103-megawatt 
combustion  turbine  generators  and  two  40-megawatt  steam  turbine  generators,  produces  steam  and 
electricity  while  employing  state-of-the-art  pollution  control  systems.  The  plant  is  capable  of 
generating  steam  at  a  rate  of  one  million  pounds  per  hour  (Ibs/hr).  The  steam  line  which  supplies  the 
NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  is  capable  of  supporting  at  least  100,000  Ibs/hr  of  steam  (Risolo,  June  1 1, 
1999).  Buildings  in  the  western  industrial  area  of  the  site  (Bldgs  1, 2, 3,  and  5)  still  utihze  this  steam 
at  an  average  of  nine  million  pounds  (four  kilograms)  per  month  during  the  winter  season,  at  a  cost 
of  close  to  $1  million  per  year.  There  are  currently  unrepaired  leaks  that  impair  the  efficiency  and 
cost-effectiveness  of  the  steam  distribution  system. 

The  remainder  of  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  is  no  longer  provided  steam  by  the  cogen  facility. 
These  lines  are  beyond  repair  and  are  no  longer  useable.  Buildings  in  other  areas  of  the  NAVSTA 
Brooklyn  site  that  are  currently  occupied  utilize  electric  baseboard  heat  (Bldgs  8  and  9).  Those  which 
are  not  occupied  will  remain  heatless  (Ronaldson,  May  11, 1999). 
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3.7.3  Sewage 

According  to  the  NYCDEP,  NAVSTA  Brooklyn’s  sewer  system  is  in  poor  condition  (City  of  New 
York,  1996).  The  sanitary  system  and  storm  system  are  interconnected  at  several  points  on  the  site, 
and  there  are  multiple  locations  where  sanitary  and  storm  pipes  are  directly  connected  as  they  leave 
buildings. 

Sanitary  sewage  generated  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  is  discharged  into  the  combined  sewer  lines  of  the 
New  York  City  Sewer  System,  maintained  and  operated  by  the  NYCDEP.  The  NYCDEP  maintains 
a  138-in  (351 -cm)  sewer  line  along  Flushing  Avenue  and  Williamsburg  Street  West,  which  is 
connected  at  the  intersection  of  Hewes  Street  and  Kent  Avenue  to  a  198-in  (503-cm)  sewer  line 
along  Kent  Avenue. 

Although  the  Red  Hook  Water  Pollution  Control  Plant  (WPCP)  is  located  on  a  19-acre  (7.7-hectare) 
site  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  the  sanitary  discharge  from  NAVSTA 
Brooklyn  is  directed  north  to  the  Newtown  Creek  WPCP.  The  WPCP,  located  at  301  Greenpoint 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  opened  in  1967  with  a  design  capacity  of  310  million  gallons  per  day  (mgd)  (1.2 
billion  liters  per  day  [bid])  dry  weather  flow.  The  plant  can  handle  620  mgd  (2.3  bid)  during  wet 
weather,  when  large  volumes  of  rainfall  ranoff  enter  the  combined  sewer  system  through  drains 
along  the  site  and  streets.  The  drainage  basin  serviced  by  the  WPCP  is  15,656  acres  (6,336  hectares), 
encompassing  the  southern  and  eastern  sections  of  Manhattan,  the  northernmost  section  of  Brooklyn, 
and  the  southwestern  portion  of  Queens.  The  population  connected  to  the  Newtown  Creek  WPCP 
is  approximately  1,039,294  people. 

Sanitary  sewage  from  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  is  directed  from  the  site  via  12-  and  24-in  (31-  and  61 -cm) 
sanitary  piping  to  the  138-in  (351-cm)  combined  sewer  lines.  The  12-in  pipe  connects  from  the  site 
to  the  138-in  sewer  line  along  Williamsburg  Street  West,  while  the  24-in  pipe  coimects  from  the  site 
to  the  138-in  sewer  line  between  Ryerson  Street  and  Grand  Avenue  (Figure  3.7-1,  NAVSTA 
Brooklyn  Sewer  Lines). 


3.7.4  Natural  Gas 

Natural  gas  for  the  site  is  supplied  by  the  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company.  The  major  gas  pipelines 
surrounding  the  site  are  located  along  Flushing  and  Kent  Avenues.  At  Flushing  Avenue,  there  are 
two  high-pressure  gas  mains  that  feed  into  the  site:  a  16-in  (41-cm)  line  and  a  12-in  (31-cm)  line.  At 
Kent  Avenue,  there  are  a  20-in  (51 -cm)  line  and  a  6-m  (15-cm)  line  (Maltz,  May  21,  1999). 

Smaller  low-pressure  gas  lines  feed  off  these  high-pressure  gas  mains  directly  into  the  site  at  several 
connections.  At  the  intersection  of  Flushing  and  Washington  Avenues,  an  8-in  (20-cm)  line  enters 
the  site  from  the  20-in  (51-cm)  main,  where  it  is  connected  to  a  6-in  (15-cm)  line  which  feeds 
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directly  into  Bldg  1.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  8-in  line,  which  runs  north  along  Washington 
Avenue  through  the  site,  is  now  retired.  A  second  4-in  (10-cm)  connection  feeds  off  the  12-in  (31- 
cm)  main  on  Flushing  Avenue  and  is  located  between  the  Gate  House  (Bldg  R104)  and  the  Bachelor 
Enlisted  Quarters  (Bldg  RD).  There  are  two  additional  lines  from  the  12-m  line  into  the  site,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Bachelor  Enlisted  Quarters  (Bldg  RD),  that  are  now  retired.  At  the  intersection  of 
Flushing  Avenue  and  Williamsburg  Street  West,  the  20-in  main  interconnects  with  a  12-in  line  that 
feeds  directly  into  Bldg  311. 

There  are  two  connections  to  the  site  along  Kent  Avenue.  A  6-in  (15-cm)  line  enters  the  site  at  the 
intersection  of  Hewes  Street  and  Kent  Avenue  from  the  6-in  line,  and  a  3-in  (8-cm)  line  feeds  off  the 
20-in  (51 -cm)  main  into  the  site  at  the  intersection  of  Hooper  Street  and  Kent  Avenue.  The  gas  lines 
within  the  site  are  of  varying  capacities  and  follow  a  maze-like  route  through  the  site. 

Only  the  western  industrial  area  of  the  site  (Bldgs  1, 2, 3,  and  5)  currently  receives  natural  gas  from 
Brooklyn  Union  Gas.  All  other  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  buildings  on  site  have  had  their  gas  lines  cut  and 
are  no  longer  supphed  with  natural  gas  (Ronaldson,  June  2, 1999). 


3.7.5  Stormwater 

Stormwater  runoff  from  the  site  is  collected  in  catch  basins  and  storm  drains  located  throughout  the 
site  (Ronaldson,  June  2,  1999).  The  catch  basins  and  storm  drains  convey  the  stormwater  from 
NAVSTA  Brooklyn  to  the  combined  sewer  lines  of  the  New  York  City  Sewer  System.  During  wet 
weather,  large  volumes  of  rainfall  runoff  enter  the  system  and  are  combined  with  the  sanitary  sewage 
flow  from  the  site.  Regulators  built  into  the  combined  sewers  act  as  relief  valves.  These  chambers 
are  set  to  handle  two  times  the  dry  weather  flow  into  the  WPCP.  If  this  flow  is  exceeded,  the  excess 
is  directed  to  outfalls  into  the  nearest  waterway. 

A  wet-weather  discharge  from  the  combined  sewers  that  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  WPCP  would 
be  detected  along  Kent  Avenue,  near  the  intersection  of  Taylor  Street,  and  the  overflow  would  be 
discharged  into  Wallabout  Channel  via  a  198-in  (503-cm)  line. 


3.7.6  Water  Supply 

Potable 

Water  is  provided  via  the  NYC  water  transmission  and  distribution  system,  which  obtains  its  supply 
from  surface  water  reservoirs  in  the  Delaware  River,  Hudson-Mohawk,  and  Hudson  River  basins. 
Water  lines  enter  the  site  at  the  intersection  of  Ryerson  Street  and  Flushing  Avenue  via  a  10-in  (25- 
cm)  line.  There  are  20-in  (5 1  -cm)  water  mains  surrounding  the  site  along  Flushing  and  Kent  Avenues 
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and  Williamsburg  Street  West  (Figure  3.7-2,  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  Water  Lines).  The  water 
distribution  system  is  adequate  to  service  existing  buildings  within  the  site,  although  there  are 
probable  leaks  (City  of  New  York,  1996). 

Fire  Protection 

Fire  protection  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  is  designed  in  accordance  with  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  (NFPA)  recommendations  and  as  approved  by  the  local  fire  official.  The  distribution 
system  supplying  domestic  water  to  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  also  supplies  the  facility’s  sprinkler  systems 
and  fire  hydrants.  The  fire  hydrants  are  located  throughout  the  facihty  and  are  spaced  at  a  maximum 
of  500  ft  (152  m)  to  ensure  that  the  entire  site  has  sufficient  fire-fighting  capabilities  (Ronaldson, 
June  2, 1999). 


3.7.7  Solid  Waste 

In  New  York  City,  municipal  solid  wastes  are  collected  by  the  Department  of  Sanitation.  These 
wastes  include  wastes  generated  by  residences,  non-profit  institutions,  and  City  agencies,  but  do  not 
include  construction  debris,  asbestos,  or  hazardous  industrial  materials  firom  these  sources. 
Commercial  establishments  (i.e.,  restaurants,  retail,  offices,  industries,  etc.)  are  required  to  contract 
with  private  carters  for  waste  collection  and  disposal.  After  collection,  most  nonrecycleable  waste 
is  taken  to  transfer  stations,  where  it  will  eventually  be  loaded  for  disposal  in  a  landfill.  From  the 
transfer  stations,  most  of  the  City’s  nonrecycleable  waste  is  transported  to  the  Fresh  Kills  landfill  on 
Staten  Island,  where  it  is  buried  under  controlled  conditions. 

Residential  solid  wastes  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  are  contained  in  a  2  cubic  yard  (cu  yd)  (1.54  cu  m) 
container,  which  is  picked  up  once  a  week,  at  a  cost  of  $150  per  month.  Other  wastes  (i.e., 
construction  debris)  at  the  site  are  contained  in  a  30  cu  yd  (23.1  cu  m)  container,  which  is  picked  up 
five  or  six  times  per  year,  at  a  cost  of  $500  for  each  pick  up.  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  has  contracted 
privately  with  Basin  Haulage  to  pick  up  the  Waste  containers  as  described  (Ronaldson,  August  2, 
1999). 
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3.8  Cultural  Resources 

The  Navy  has  undertaken  a  series  of  cultural  resources  evaluations  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn.  These 
reports  were  prepared  in  compliance  with  the  following  laws  and  regulations  requiring  that  cultural 
resources  meeting  the  eligibility  criteria  of  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  be  identified  and 
evaluated: 

•  Sections  1 06  and  1 1 0  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  (NHP  A)  of  1 966,  as 
amended; 

•  EO  11593,  Protection  and  Enhancement  of  the  Cultural  Environment; 

•  NEPA;  and 

•  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Instruction  (OPNAVINST)  5090.1B,  Environmental  and 
Natural  Resources  Program  Manual. 

These  evaluations  addressed  both  general  and  specific  aspects  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn’s  cultural 
resources,  including  its  architectural  and  archaeological  resources,  and  are: 

•  Cultural  Resources  Survey  for  Base  Closure  and  Realignment,  Redevelopment  and 
Reuse  of  Excess  Property  at  Naval  Station  New  York  (US  Navy,  1994); 

•  Archaeological  Evaluation  (Stage  lA  Documentary  Study)  Naval  Station  (NA  VSTA) 
New  York  Navy  Yard  Annex  Site  (US  Navy,  1997a); 

•  Ground-Penetrating  Radar  Evaluation,  Navy-Retained  Section  (former)  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  (US  Navy,  1997b); 

•  State  of  the  Research,  Naval  Hospital  Cemetery  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  Historical 
Documentation  (US  Navy,  1998a);  and 

•  Archaeological  Evaluation  (Phase  2  Study)  Former  US  Naval  Hospital 
Archaeological  Features  (\JS>'Nzvy,\99Zh). 

These  studies  are  discussed  in  fiirther  detail  in  Subchapters  3.8.3  and  3.8.4. 
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3.8.1  Overview  of  Prehistoric  and  Historic  Periods 

The  following  sections  provide  a  prehistoric  and  historic  overview  of  the  development  of  the 
NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site,  including  the  development  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  Naval  Hospital 
campus,  and  the  cemetery  that  comprise  the  site.  In  this  subchapter,  buildings  within  the  NAVSTA 
Brooklyn  site  are  referred  to  by  their  historic  name  with  the  Navy  number  in  parentheses  (rather  than 
their  current  name).  Refer  to  Table  2.1  for  the  historic  name,  current  name,  and  building  number  of 
all  structures  on  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site. 

Prehistoric  Background 

Approximately  12,500  to  10,000  years  before  present  (BP),  Paleoindians  first  arrived  in  the  northeast 
following  the  retreat  of  the  Wisconsin  glacier.  It  has  been  recognized  by  archaeologists  that  rising 
sea  levels  caused  evidence  of  Paleoindian  occupations  to  be  lost  in  coastal  regions  (Thorbahn,  1982; 
Edwards  and  Emery,  1977).  Although  no  Paleoindian  sites  have  been  identified  on  Long  Island  or 
Brooklyn,  a  Paleoindian  component  was  located  on  the  Port  Mobile  Site,  in  Staten  Island,  NY 
(Ritchie,  1965). 

Vegetation  during  this  early  period  consisted  of  spruce  boreal  forest,  which  was  followed  by  a  mixed 
coniferous/deciduous  zone  of  predominately  pine,  spruce,  and  birch.  The  evolution  of  adaptive 
strategies  oriented  to  mixed  deciduous/coniferous  forests,  and  eventually  the  increased  importance 
of  coastal  resources,  provides  the  basis  for  the  Archaic  Period  (ca.  10,000-3000  BP).  This  period  is 
marked  by  the  gradual  development  of  a  more  complex,  localized  land  use  strategy  focusing  on  a 
wider  resource  base  than  that  of  the  preceding  period.  The  earliest  evidence  of  Native  American 
utilization  of  coastal  resources  (shell  fishing)  has  also  been  documented  from  this  period  (Snow, 
1908).  Identified  Archaic  sites  are  significantly  more  numerous  than  Paleoindian  sites,  although  none 
have  been  documented  in  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  or  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  Woodland  Period  (ca.  3000-500  BP)  demonstrates  a  continuation  of  the  shift  from  generalized 
hunting  and  gathering  to  the  more  specialized  exploitation  of  wild  resources,  including  marine 
shellfish  and  annual  fish  runs  (Snow  in  Trigger,  ed.,  1978).  The  emergence  of  the  salt  marsh  allowed 
for  the  increasingly  intensive  exploitation  of  the  coast,  such  as  in  the  vicinity  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn, 
during  this  time  period.  Sites  grew  generally  larger,  with  semi-sedentary  fortified  villages  being 
established  at  the  end  of  the  period.  One  archaeological  site  dating  to  the  Woodland  Period  was 
identified  in  the  vicinity  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  by  non-professional  archaeologists  during  the  mid- 
19th  to  early  20th  century.  This  site,  located  outside  the  western  periphery  of  the  former  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  yielded  diagnostic  artifacts  such  as  clay  pipes,  pottery,  and  projectile  points.  No 
Woodland  Period  sites  have  been  identified  within  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  itself. 
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Historic  Period,  1600s  -  1800 

During  the  1620s,  the  land  that  eventually  comprised  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  was  privately  owned 
by  the  Rapelyes,  a  Dutch  Huguenot  family  who  originally  purchased  the  335-acre  (135.6-hectare) 
tract  of  high  ground,  meadow,  and  swamp  from  the  Native  Americans.  The  parcel  was  boimded  by 
two  hills  situated  around  Wallabout  Bay.  Throughout  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  the  Rapelyes  and 
their  descendants  (Schenck,  Bergen,  Bogart,  Vanderbeck,  Remsen,  Johnson,  Jackson,  et  al)  lived 
along  Wallabout  Bay  and  prospered  by  selling  their  agricultural  products  to  neighboring 
communities.  Notable  settlements  on  the  site  included  Rem  Remsen’s  mill,  dam,  and  toll  bridge, 
established  during  the  early  1700s,  on  70  acres  (28.3  hectares)  along  the  western  strand  of  Wallabout 
Bay.  Other  features  included  the  farmstead  of  Martin  Schenk,  Jr.,  a  direct  descendent  of  the 
Rapelyes.  The  farmstead  contained  a  house,  bam,  outbuildings,  and  farmland.  The  house  on  the 
Schenk  farmstead  would  later  became  part  of  the  Naval  Hospital  campus  (US  Navy,  1994). 

After  four  generations,  the  Rapelye  land  was  divided  into  small  parcels  and  sold  to,  or  inherited  by, 
numerous  heirs.  In  1781,  the  Jackson  brothers  purchased  property  surrounding  the  west  hill  of  the 
Remsen  mill  property,  and  constmcted  a  shipyard.  These  holdings  would  later  become  a  portion  of 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  1800  - 1990 

In  1801,  the  US  Navy  purchased  John  Jackson’s  41.93-acre  (16.9-hectare)  parcel,  including  the 
shipyard  site  and  part  of  the  west  hill,  for  establishment  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  At  the  time  of 
its  constmction,  the  Navy  Yard  was  one  of  six  commissioned  by  the  Navy.  In  its  initial  years,  the 
yard  functioned  primarily  as  a  depot  for  supplies,  but  during  the  early  19th  century,  it  served  as  the 
Navy’s  primary  shipbuilding  and  repair  facility. 

Shipbuilding  activity  increased  with  the  War  of  1812  when  the  yard  fitted  out  more  than  100  Naval 
vessels.  During  the  mid- 19th  century,  the  growth  of  shipping  and  port  activities  in  New  York  City 
further  enhanced  the  Navy  Yard’s  development.  Numerous  ships  were  built  and  repaired  in  the 
shipyard,  and  spurred  the  constmction  of  the  granite  Dry  Dock  Number  One  in  184 1-1851.  The  dock, 
located  outside  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site,  has  been  designated  a  New  York  City  landmark  (US 
Navy,  1994). 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  was  the  Union’s  most  important  shipyard,  employing 
6,000  workers  at  the  close  of  the  war.  It  built  vessels,  converted  private  ships  to  military  use,  and 
repaired  more  ships  than  any  other  yard  in  the  nation,  fri  the  decade  following  the  Civil  War,  new 
ship  constmction  slowed  considerably,  and  arms  and  munitions  storage  became  part  of  the  yard’s 
mission.  However,  by  the  1880s,  shipbuilding  re-emerged  as  a  primary  activity  at  the  Navy  Y'ard, 
and  new  dry  docks  were  constmcted  to  accommodate  these  needs  (US  Navy,  1994). 
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The  boundaries  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  changed  in  1890  with  the  sale  of  lands  on  the  east  side 
of  the  yard  to  the  City  of  Brooklyn.  The  lands  were  bounded  by  Flushing  Avenue  on  the  south, 
Washington  Street  on  the  west,  the  Naval  Hospital  perimeter  wall  on  the  east,  and  Wallabout  Place 
on  the  north  and  northeast.  On  this  property  the  city  created  Wallabout  Market,  the  city’s  only  public 
wholesale  market.  It  was  housed  in  blocks  of  two-story.  Dutch-style  buildings  with  elaborate  stepped 
and  ornamented  gables  that  lined  the  west  and  south  sides  of  the  open  “Farmer's  Square.”  An 
additional  group  of  six  buildings  were  sited  on  Flushing  Avenue  and  smaller  streets  (i.e.,  from  west 
to  east.  West  Street,  Market  Street,  and  East  Avenue)  running  north  into  Farmer's  Square.  These 
street  names  continue  to  be  used  today  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  The  market  separated  the  Navy 
Yard  from  the  Naval  Hospital  complex,  which  is  described  below. 

During  the  Spanish- American  War  (1898),  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  became  the  Navy’s  principal 
supply  center.  With  changes  in  technology  and  scale  of  ship  design  in  the  early  twentieth  century, 
newer,  larger  facilities  were  needed.  During  the  early  1900s,  shipways  were  rebuilt  and  new  dry 
docks  were  constructed.  In  addition,  a  perimeter  wall  of  concrete  caissons,  sunk  by  the  pneumatic 
method,  was  built  around  the  complex  (US  Navy,  1994). 

In  the  early  20th  century,  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  emerged  as  one  of  the  leading  yards  in  large- 
vessel  construction.  As  World  War  I  escalated,  the  Navy  Yard’s  employment  tripled,  going  from  its 
civilian  peak  of 6,000  to  more  than  1 8,000  civilians  by  war’s  end.  More  than  60  ships,  mostly  fishing 
boats  and  yachts,  were  outfitted  to  hunt  U-boats,  and  captmed  German  ships  were  re-outfitted  for 
Navy  use.  During  this  period  buildings  within  the  yard  were  remodeled  to  accommodate  new  uses; 
other  improvements  included  the  construction  of  streets,  tracks,  and  sewers;  power  plant  upgrades; 
and  waterfront  enhancements  (US  Navy,  1994).  After  World  War  I,  ship  repairs  became  the  main 
mission  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  and  employment  dropped. 

During  World  War  II,  expansion  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  was  the  most  comprehensive  and 
complex  construction  program  of  all  Navy  Yards  in  the  nation,  as  a  result  of  a  1940  Congressional 
directive  calling  for  expansion  of  buildings  and  structures  within  the  yard  and  development  of  its  east 
end,  including  the  current  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site.  Some  of  the  new  construction  also  occurred  near 
Wallabout  Market.  The  market  area  was  improved  through  dredging  and  removal  of  all  market 
buildings  except  the  stable  and  storage  building  (Bldg  305)  (ca.  1896).  Bldg  305  remains  today  in 
the  northern  triangle  of  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site. 

Other  World  War  E-era  construction  included  the  Motion  Picture  Exchange  (Bldg  3 1 1)  in  the  BQE 
frontage  sector  and  various  storage  buildings  in  the  northern  triangle  of  the  site,  including: 

•  Storage  and  operation  building  (Bldg  306); 

•  Transportation  maintenance  shop  (Bldg  316);  and 

•  Storage  building  (Bldg  353). 
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New  construction  in  the  western  industrial  sector  of  the  site  included  (US  Navy,  1994): 

•  Materials  testing  lab  (Bldg  1); 

•  Foundry  (Bldg  2); 

•  Gate  and  guard  house  (Bldg  3); 

•  Central  bank  (Bldg  5); 

•  Electrical  substation  (Bldg  7); 

•  Electrical  substation  and  transformer  (Bldg  8); 

•  Public  works  storage  bins  (Bldg  10);  and 

•  Main  gate.. 

The  Navy  Yard’s  workforce  and  production  scale  were  reduced  at  the  close  of  World  War  II,  but 
expanded  again  during  the  Cold  War  and  Korean  conflicts  of  the  1950s.  Carriers  for  jet  operations 
and  mtisubmarine  warfare  were  remodeled,  and  several  large  carriers  were  built.  In  1966,  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  became  one  of  90  militaiy  bases  and  installations  to  be  closed  as  an  economic 
measure  by  then-Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara.  Ownership  of  the  former  yard, 
excluding  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site,  was  transferred  to  the  City  of  New  York;  it  is  presently 
operated  as  an  industrial  park  managed  by  the  city’s  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  Development  Corporation 
(BNYDC). 

The  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  (including  the  northern  triangle,  western  industrial  sector,  BQE 
frontage  area,  and  hospital  campus)  became  the  administrative  headquarters  of  NAVSTA  New  York, 
which  was  comprised  of  three  sites  in  Brooklyn  (NAVSTA  Brooklyn,  Dayton  Manor,  and  Floyd 
Bennett  Field),  one  site  on  Staten  Island  (NAVSTA  New  York,  Staten  Island),  and  one  site  on  Long 
Island  (Mitchel  Field/Mitchel  Manor).  Until  NAVSTA  Brooklyn’s  closure  under  BRAC  in  the  early 
1990s,  buildings  within  the  northern  triangle,  western  industrial  sector,  and  BQE  frontage  area 
served  administrative,  seeurity,  and  limited  operational  functions  (US  Navy,  1990). 

Naval  Hospital  Campus,  1811  - 1990 

In  181 1,  the  Commandant  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  requested  aid  from  Congress  to  construct  a 
Naval  Hospital  on  the  location  of  the  Schenk  farm,  east  of  the  Navy  Yard  on  Wallabout  Bay.  By  May 
1824,  roughly  25  acres  (10  hectares),  including  buildings,  were  purchased  by  the  Navy.  Early  19th 
century  documents  suggest  that  structures  on  the  former  Schenk  property  may  have  been  used  as  an 
interim  hospital  facility  while  construction  of  the  new  Naval  Hospital  was  underway;  another 
temporary-hospital  candidate,  Remsen’s  mill  (now  a  decrepit  building  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard),  had  been  deemed  unfit  for  patients  (US  Navy,  1994, 1997a). 

In  1838,  construction  of  the  Brooklyn  Naval  Hospital  (Bldg  R95)  was  completed.  The  Greek 
Revival-style  hospital,  designed  by  Martin  E.  Thompson  (a  prominent  architect  of  other  New  York 
City  military  buildings),  was  designated  a  New  York  City  landmark  in  1 965  and  has  been  determined 
to  be  individually  eligible  for  listing  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  (US  Navy,  1994). 
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During  the  Civil  War,  the  Naval  laboratory  at  the  hospital  prepared  most  of  the  medicines  used  by 
the  Union  Navy.  It  is  estimated  that,  at  the  time,  the  Naval  Hospital  accommodated  about  25  percent 
of  the  total  Civil  War  patient  load  of  all  Naval  hospitals. 

In  the  1840s,  the  former  Schenk  dwelling  (Bldg  R4)  was  altered  to  become  the  Doctor’s  House.  This 
included  shifting  its  orientation  fi'om  east-west  to  north-south,  at  which  time  Italianate  details  were 
added  to  the  house  (US  Navy,  1997a).  Other  buildings  altered  during  this  era  included  the  hospital, 
when  a  wood  addition  was  erected  to  coimect  the  north  and  south  wings  of  the  building.  This  section 
was  removed  after  1867.  In  1850,  the  Gate  and  Guard  House  (Bldg  R104)  was  erected  within  the 
hospital  campus  property.  In  addition,  it  is  likely  that  portions  of  the  brick-and-stone  perimeter  wall 
that  surrounded  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  hospital  campus  were  built  at  this  time.  The  wall  is 
still  extant  within  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  (US  Navy,  1994). 

In  1864,  the  Surgeon’s  House  (Bldg  Rl)  was  erected  at  the  site.  This  Italianate/Second  Empire-style 
house,  designed  by  Tme  Hollins  and  Charles  Hastings,  was  designated  a  New  York  City  landmark 
in  1975  and  has  been  determined  to  be  individually  eligible  for  listing  in  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  (US  Navy,  1994). 

In  1891,  a  17-acre  (6.8-hectare)  tract,  including  two  acres  (0.81  hectares)  in  the  hospital  campus,  was 
sold  to  the  city  of  Brooklyn  and  developed  as  the  Wallabout  Market  previously  described.  By  the 
mid-1890s,  17  buildings  were  located  on  the  hospital  campus.  According  to  an  1895  map,  multiple 
buildings  that  no  longer  exist  were  located  east  and  south  of  the  hospital.  For  example,  a  court 
building  was  located  east  of  the  hospital  within  the  hospital’s  U-shaped  courtyard.  A  kitchen 
building,  laundry,  and  boiler  house  were  appended  to  the  court  building  by  an  east/west  corridor. 
Two  north/  south  spurs  extended  south  from  the  east/west  corridor  to  connect  to  a  coal  shed  south 
of  the  boiler  house  and  a  ward  building  south  of  the  hospital.  The  fi*eestanding  Naval  laboratory  was 
located  north  of  the  boiler  house  and  east  of  the  hospital  (US  Navy,  1997a).  None  of  the  buildings 
south  and  east  of  the  hospital  survive  today. 

The  following  1 9th-century  buildings  remain  intact  within  the  hospital  campus: 

•  Naval  Hospital  (Bldg  R95); 

•  Surgeon’s  House  (Bldg  Rl); 

•  Doctor’s  House  (former  Schenck  house)  (Bldg  R4); 

•  Gate  and  Guard  House  (Bldg  Rl 04); 

•  Smallpox  hospital  and  stable  (Bldg  R103);  and 

•  Stable  for  Surgeon’s  House  (Bldg  Rl 09). 

In  1905  new  Officers’  Quarters  (Bldgs  R2  and  R3;  also  known  as  West  House  and  East  House)  were 
erected,  west  of  Bldg  R4,  within  the  hospital  campus  property.  A  new  mortuary  was  built  in  1909 
(Bldg  R426),  and  a  new  laboratory  (Bldg  RD)  was  designated  as  the  Medical  Supply  Depot  in  1910. 
The  earlier  laboratory  was  converted  to  a  60-bed  ward  aid  incorporated  into  the  Naval  Hospital  via 
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a  covered  walkway.  Projects  from  this  period  also  included  grading  northwest  of  the  hospital, 
installation  of  sidewalks  around  Bldgs  B1  and  B2,  and  street  improvements  around  the  new 
laboratory  (Bldg  RD).  Bldg  R4,  the  former  Schenck  house,. was  enlarged  in  1909  (US  Navy,  1994). 
During  World  War  I,  emergency  hospital  expansion  resulted  in  the  construction  of  multi-winged 
brick  wards,  collectively  identified  as  Bldg  C,  on  the  lawn  immediately  north  of  the  hospital.  In 
addition,  the  South  Annex  ward  was  consfructed  south  of  the  hospital  in  the  current  location  of  the 
pool  (US  Navy  1997a).  In  1919,  the  Nurses’  Quarters  (Bldg  RG)  was  completed  near  the  northern 
border  of  the  hospital  campus. 

In  1926,  Bachelor  Officers’  Quarters  (Bldgs  R8  and  R9)  were  erected  southwest  of  the  hospital. 
During  this  same  period,  the  Memorial  Area  was  established  northwest  of  the  hospital  on  land  that 
had  been  disturbed  by  cutting  and  filling  in  1842  (US  Navy,  1997a). 

By  1936,  the  majority  of  land  within  the  hospital  campus  had  been  developed  (Figure  3.8-1,  US 
Naval  Hospital  Brooklyn,  1936).  Bldg  E,  a  multi- winged  ward,  was  built  east  of  Bldg  C.  The 
lavmdry/boiler  house  east  of  the  hospital  was  converted  to  Bldg  F  and  A  Annex.  The  South  Annex 
was  renamed  Bldg  B.  Very  little  open  space  existed  within  the  hospital  campus,  and  what  remained 
was  confined  to  the  Memorial  Area  northwest  of  the  hospital  and  the  lawn  south  of  Bldg  F. 

During  World  War  II,  hospital  operations  had  outgrown  their  restricted  site,  and  a  new  Naval 
Hospital  was  erected  in  St.  Albans,  Queens.  In  1948  the  Brooklyn  Naval  Hospital  was 
decommissioned,  but  tiie  hospital  campus  remained  utilized  and  unaltered  for  several  decades.  The 
NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site,  including  the  hospital  campus,  became  the  administrative  headquarters  of 
NAVSTA  New  York  (previously  described).  The  hospital  buildings  and  land  were  used  for 
administrative,  recreational,  security,  limited  operational,  and  housing  purposes. 

In  1978,  a  pool  and  bath  house  were  erected  south  of  the  hospital  in  the  former  location  of  Bldg  B. 
Between  1979  and  1981,  multiple  buildings  on  the  hospital  campus  were  demolished,  including  the 
original  laboratory,  power  plant,  and  Bldgs  C,  E,  and  F  (US  Navy,  1994;  Stokes,  Februaiy  20, 1992). 
Demolition  of  these  structures  resulted  in  the  current  hospital  campus  configuration,  as  depicted  in 
Figure  3.8-2  (National  Register-Eligible  Properties  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn).  There  is  currently  open 
space  north  of  the  hospital  in  the  former  locations  of  Bldgs  C  and  E,  and  east  of  the  hospital  in  the 
former  location  of  Bldg  F.  The  Memorial  Area  and  cemetery  are  also  depicted  as  open  space. 

In  the  early  1990s,  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  was  closed  as  directed  by  BRAG.  In  1992,  the  NY  State 
Historic  Preservation  Office  (SHPO)  determined  that  the  Naval  Hospital  campus  was  eligible  for 
listing  as  a  historic  district  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  (US  Navy,  1994). 
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Naval  Hospital  Cemetery,  1824  - 1926 

The  Naval  Hospital  Cemetery,  located  within  the  grounds  of  the  Naval  Hospital  campus,  served  as 
the  hospital’s  official  burial  ground  from  1824-1910.  The  land  upon  which  the  cemetery  was 
established  was  purchased  fi'om  the  Schenck  family  in  1824  as  part  of  the  original  hospital  land 
acquisition.  Records  from  the  Navy’s  Bureau  of  Medicine  &  Surgery  (BUMED)  indicate  that  bodies 
may  have  been  interred  at  the  cemetery  as  early  as  1812,  prior  to  the  official  establishment  of  the 
cemetery  (US  Navy,  1997a). 

In  1842  the  burial  ground  was  expanded  by  filling  the  marshy  land  along  its  eastern  edge  using 
materials  removed  from  land  west  of  the  hospital  (US  Navy,  1997a).  By  1899,  the  northwestern 
portion  of  the  cemetery  was  expanded  to  accommodate  an  additional  100  graves.  During  the  early 
20th  century,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  denounced  the  cemetery’s  condition  as 
deplorably  and,  in  1910,  the  cemetery  was  closed  to  new  interments  (US  Navy,  1994). 

In  1926,  the  Navy  removed  907  burials  from  the  cemetery  and  reinterred  them  at  Cypress  Hills 
National  Cemetery  in  Brooklyn,  and  considered  the  cemetery  as  having  been  removed.  However, 
documentary  research  indicates  that  as  many  as  517  interments  are  not  documented  as  ever  having 
been  removed  (US  Navy,  1997a,  1998;  see  Subchapters  3.8.3  and  3.8.4). 

As  the  Navy  believed  that  the  cemetery  was  gone,  between  the  1930s  and  1940s  a  recreational  field 
was  constructed  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  cemetery  (Figure  3.8-1).  After  1944,  the  Navy  added 
infrastructure  to  the  field  and  constructed  a  termis  court  in  the  southern  section,  which  was  later 
removed.  Significant  grading  also  occurred  at  the  cemetery  site  at  this  time.  By  1964,  the  northern 
portion  of  this  field  was  converted  into  a  paved  parking  lot  and,  during  the  1970s,  the  Navy  added 
baseball  and  football  fields  to  the  southern  portion  (US  Navy,  1994). 


3.8.2  Intensive-Level  Historic  Resources  Survey 

Documentary  research  was  conducted  on  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  in  order  to  place  the  facility 
in  an  appropriate  historic  context  and  determine  National  Register  eligibility  of  previously 
unevaluated  properties.  This  research  is  presented  in  Cultural  Resources  Survey  For  Base  Closure 
and  Realignment,  Redevelopment  and  Reuse  of  Excess  Property  at  Naval  Station  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  NY  prepared  by  the  US  Navy  in  1994.  Investigations  focused  on  the  development  history 
of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  Naval  Hospital  campus.  Sources  used  in 
preparation  of  the  prehistoric  and  historic  overviews  included  local  histories,  periodicals.  Navy 
administrative  records,  and  historic  maps  and  documents.  Individuals  such  as  enlisted  and  civilian 
US  Navy  personnel  were  consulted,  as  was  the  staff  of  the  SHPO,  the  NYC  Landmarks  Preservation 
Commission  (NYCLPC),  and  R.  Christopher  Goodwin  &  Associates,  who  were  in  the  process  of 
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Source:  Office  of  US  Naval  Medicine.  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  1936.  Figure  3.8-1 
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Source:  NYC  Redevelopment  Plan.  1990. 
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prqjaring  Historic  Context  for  Department  of Defense,  World  War  II  Permanent  Construction  (US 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  1997).  Repositories  consulted  included  the  following; 

•  DepartmentofVeterans  Affairs,  NY,  NY; 

•  Long  Island  National  Cemetery,  Farmingdale,  NY; 

•  Department  of  the  Navy,  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Siurgery,  Department  of 
Cemeteries,  Washington,  DC; 

•  NAVSTA  New  York,  NY  (Staten  Island); 

•  Naval  Education  and  Training  Center  Library,  Newport,  RI; 

•  New  York  State  Office  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Historic  Preservation,  Albany,  NY ; 

•  New  York  City  Landmarks  Preservation  Commission,  NY,  NY; 

•  BrooklynPublicLibrary,  Brooklyn,  NY;  and 

•  Brooklyn  Historical  Society,  Brooklyn,  NY. 

Buildings,  structures,  and  sites  were  evaluated  according  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior’s  Criteria 
for  Historic  Significance  (36  CFR  60.4)  shown  in  Table  3.8-1. 

The  following  section  describes  the  information  on  historic  resources  compiled  firom  the  Cultural 
Resources  Survey  documentary  research  (US  Navy,  1994).  The  conclusions  on  property  eligibility 
from  the  1 994  report  are  presented  after  the  section  on  previous  surveys. 

Previous  Cultural  Resource  Surveys  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn 

A  review  of  files  at  both  the  NYCLPC  and  NYS  Office  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Historic 
Preservation  (or  SHPO)  revealed  that,  prior  to  the  Navy’s  1994  survey,  several  historic  resource 
surveys  were  made  of  NAVSTA  Brookl}^.  In  1965,  the  Naval  Hospital  (Bldg  R95)  was  designated 
a  NYC  landmark  by  the  NYC  Landmarks  Preservation  Commission.  In  1976,  the  Surgeon’s  House 
(Bldg  Rl)  was  also  designated  a  NYC  landmark  (NYC  Landmarks  Preservation  Commission  1965; 
1976). 

Roughly  two  decades  later,  the  Navy  prepared  an  Environmental  Assessment  for  Base  Closure  and 
Realignment  of  Naval  Station  New  York  at  Brooklyn  (US  Navy,  1990).  The  study  recommended  that 
only  the  Naval  Hospital  (Bldg  R95)  and  Surgeon’s  House  (Bldg  Rl)  were  eligible  for  listing  in  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  In  1991,  the  SHPO  concurred  with  the  Navy  on  the  eligibility 
of  the  Naval  Hospital  (Bldg  R95)  and  Surgeon’s  House  (Bldg  Rl).  However,  the  SHPO  also  stated 
that  additional  buildings  within  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  should  be  surveyed  to  determine  whether  other 
eligible  historic  properties  were  located  on  the  site  (Stokes,  February  20,  1991). 

In  1992,  the  SHPO  staff  visited  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  and  concluded  that  the  Naval  Hospital  campus 
constituted  a  locally  significant.  National  Register-eligible  historic  district  under  Criteria  A  and  C 
(Table  3.8-1).  The  SHPO  identified  contributing  and  non-contributing  resources  to  the  district,  but 
did  not  identify  the  boundaries  of  the  district.  In  addition,  the  SHPO  determined  that  Bldg  305,  the 
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Table  3.8-1 


Criteria  for  Historic  Significance 


36.CFR  $0.4,  Parti 


The  quality  of  significance  in  American  history,  architecture,  archaeoiogy,  engineering,  and  culture 
is  present  in  districts,  sites,  buildings,  structures,  and  objects  that  possess  integrity  of  location, 
design,  setting,  materials,  workmanship,  feeling,  and  association  and: 

A.  that  are  associated  with  events  that  have  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  broad 
patterns  of  our  history;  or 

B.  that  are  associated  with  the  lives  of  persons  significant  in  our  past;  or 

C.  that  embody  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  a  type,  period,  or  tnethod  of  construction,  or 
that  represent  the  work  of  a  master,  or  that  possess  high  artistic  values,  or  that  represent 
a  significant  and  distinguishable  entity  whose  components  may  lack  individual  distinction; 
or 

D.  that  have  yielded,  or  may  be  likely  to  yield,  information  important  in  prehistory  or  history. 


.  36CFR60APartl( 


Ordinarily  cemeteries,  birthplaces,  or  graves  of  historical  figures,  properties  owned  by  religious 
institutions  or  used  for  religious  purposes,  structures  that  have  been  moved  from  their  original 
locations,  reconstructed  historic  buildings,  properties  primarily  commemorative  in  nature,  and 
properties  that  have  achieved  significance  within  the  past  50  years  shall  not  be  considered  eligible 
for  the  National  Register.  However,  such  properties  will  qualify  if  they  are  integral  parts  of  districts 
that  do  meet  the  criteria  or  if  they  fall  within  the  following  categories: 

A.  a  religious  property  deriving  primary  significance  from  architectural  or  artistic  distinction  or 
historical  importance;  or 

B.  a  building  or  structure  removed  from  its  original  location  but  which  is  significant  primarily 
for  architectural  value,  or  which  is  the  surviving  structure  most  importantly  associated  with 
a  historic  person  or  event;  or 

C.  a  birthpiace  or  grave  of  a  historical  figure  of  outstanding  importance  if  there  is  no 
appropriate  site  or  building  directly  associated  with  his  productive  life;  or 

D.  a  cemetery  which  derives  its  primary  significance  from  graves  or  persons  of  transcendent 
importance,  from  age,  from  distinctive  design  features,  or  from  association  with  historic 
events;  or 

E.  a  reconstructed  building  when  accurately  executed  in  a  suitable  environment  and  presented 
in  a  dignified  manner  as  part  of  a  restoration  master  plan,  and  when  no  other  building  or 
structure  with  the  same  association  has  survived;  or 

F.  a  property  primarily  commemorative  in  intent  if  design,  age,  tradition,  or  symbolic  value  has 
invested  it  with  its  own  exceptional  significance;  or 

G.  a  property  achieving  significance  within  the  past  50  years  if  it  is  of  exceptional  importance. 
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Stable  originally  associated  with  Wallabout  Market  in  the  northern  triangle  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn, 
was  a  contributing  resource  to  the  hospital  district.  The  SHPO  also  determined  that  the  Memorial 
Area  located  between  the  Surgeon’s  House  (Rl)  and  the  Naval  Hospital  (R95),  and  consisting  of  a 
ceremonial  green,  commemorative  flagpole,  and  two  ca.  1850  field  cannons,  constituted  a  significant 
open  space  within  the  hospital  campus  and  was  an  important  contributing  element  to  the  overall 
complex  (Stokes,  February  20, 1992). 

The  SHPO  reserved  judgment  on  non-hospital-related.  World  War  Il-era  buildings  within  the 
northern  triangle,  western  industrial  sector,  and  BQE  fi-ontage  area  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn,  and  stated 
that  the  buildings  could  be  more  effectively  reviewed  for  eligibility  by  the  National  Park  Service  in 
consultation  with  Navy  historians  (Stokes,  February  20, 1992). 

In  a  subsequent  letter  offering  preliminary  comments  on  the  disposition  of  Navy  Yard  properties, 
the  SHPO  reiterated  that  the  relationship  between  the  hospital  (R95)  and  Surgeon’s  House  (Rl),  and 
the  immediate  setting  surrounding  these  buildings,  was  important  to  the  understanding  of  the 
hospital  campus  over  time.  The  SHPO  advised  that  future  plans  should  retain  the  Memorial  Area  and 
the  overall  military  character  of  the  site  (e.g.,  as  exemplified  in  its  linear  roadway  network).  In 
addition,  the  SHPO  stated  that  the  Naval  Hospital  Cemetery  may  possibly  constitute  an 
archaeological  site  and  requested  evidence  of  complete  removal  of  remains  (Stokes,  July  14, 1992). 

Cultural  Resources  Survey  (US  Navy,  1994) 

In  1994,  the  Navy  completed  the  Cultural  Resources  Survey  For  Base  Closure  and  Realignment, 
Redevelopment  and  Reuse  of  Excess  Property  at  Naval  Station  New  York,  Brooklyn,  NY,  an 
intensive-level  cultural  resources  survey  of  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  in  accordance  with  SHPO 
comments  of  1992.  Each  building  or  structure  was  evaluated  according  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior’s  Criteria  for  Historic  Significance  (36  CFR  60.4).  The  1994  study  provided  additional 
information  on  properties  that  were  located  in  the  northern  triangle,  western  industrial  sector,  and 
BQE  firontage  area  of  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  that  were  historically  associated  more  with  the 
Brooklyn  Naval  Shipyard  than  the  Naval  Hospital.  The  report  also  supplied  additional  information 
about  the  Naval  Hospital  campus,  including  the  cemetery  (see  Subsection  3.8.3)  (US  Navy,  1994). 

Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 

The  1994  Cultural  Resource  Survey  distinguishes  elements  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  as  being 
associated  with  the  main  shipyard  or  with  the  Naval  Hospital,  identifying  them  as  two  separate 
National  Register-eligible  historic  districts,  to  which  the  SHPO  concurred  (Gillespie,  November  18, 
1994).  The  majority  of  the  buildings  in  the  northern  triangle,  western  industrial  sector,  and  BQE 
frontage  area  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  are  linked  to  the  WW  n  expansion  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 
The  survey  report  concluded  that  much  of  the  former  Naval  shipyard  (outside  of  NAVSTA 
Brooklyn)  appeared  eligible  for  listing  in  the  National  Register  as  the  Former  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
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Historic  District.  Under  36  CFR  60.4,  the  district  would  be  eligible  under  Criterion  A  for  its  long 
history  of  important  contributions  to  Naval  and  maritime  history  from  the  early  19th  century  through 
World  War  11.  It  would  also  be  eligible  under  Criterion  C  as  an  important  collection  of  functionally 
related  buildings  that  have  survived  for  nearly  150  years.  Structures  within  the  northern  triangle, 
western  industrial  sector,  and  BQE  frontage  area  ofNAVSTA  Brooklyn  would  contribute  to  this 
potential  district  because  they  are  an  intact  collection  of  buildings  that  retain  historic  and 
architectural  integrity  as  maritime  arid  industrial  buildings  (US  Navy,  1994).  The  contributing  and 
non-contributing  resources  to  the  Former  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  Historic  District  are  presented  in 
Table  3.8-2  and  Figure  3.8-2;  no  boundaries  of  this  district  were  identified  in  the  1994  survey  or  by 
the  SHPO. 


Naval  Hospital  Campus 

The  Cultural  Resources  Survey  (US  Navy,  1994)  provided  further  information  about  the  Naval 
Hospital  district  (determined  eligible  for  the  National  Register  in  1992  under  Criteria  A  and  C),  and 
also  reevaluated  the  district’s  contributing  and  non-contributing  resources. 

The  Cultural  Resources  Survey  emphasized  that  the  district  constitutes  a  historically  significant 
collection  of  19th  and  20th  century  residential,  industrial,  and  institutional  buildings  associated  with 
the  establishment  and  development  of  one  of  the  nation’s  oldest  Naval  installations  (US  Navy, 
1994).  The  hospital  campus  buildings  form  a  coherent  group  interspersed  with  mature  trees  and  other 
landscape  features,  and  encircled  by  a  historic,  brick  perimeter  wall  boundary.  The  1994  report  also 
recommended  that  the  Memorial  Area  site,  perimeter  wall  structure,  and  garage  (Bldg  R103A) 
contribute  to  the  significance  of  the  hospital  district,  while  the  bath  house  (Bldg  672)  and  pool  (Bldg 
671)  were  non-contributing  (US  Navy  1994)  (Figure  3.8-2).  In  1994,  the  SHPO  concurred  with  these 
recommendations.  Table  3.8-3  summarizes  the  contributing  and  non-contributing  resources  in  the 
Naval  Hospital  Historic  District;  no  boundaries  of  this  district  were  identified  in  the  1994  survey  or 
by  the  SHPO. 

A  field  view  conducted  in  June  1998  revealed  that  the  glass-and-frame  superstructure  of  the 
greenhouse  (Bldg  R448),  which  was  deteriorating  at  the  time  of  the  1994  survey,  no  longer  exists, 
but  that  the  concrete  foundation  remains. 


3.8.3  Phase  1  Intensive  Archaeological  Survey 

The  Navy  has  undertaken  a  series  of  five  work  efforts  in  order  to  assess  NAVSTA  Brooklyn’s 
archaeological  resources.  The  first  three  required  documentary  analysis,  as  summarized  below.  The 
second  two  required  subsurface  testing,  as  summarized  in  Subchapter  3.8.4, 
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Table  3.8-2 


Contributing  and  Non-Contributing  Resources  to  Former  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  Historic  District 


■  Navy  Building 
Number 

Historic  Building 
Name 

Location  at  NAVSTA. 
Srool%n 

;  Contoibuting 
Resource 

Non-Contributing  1 
Resourca- 

1 

Materials  Testing 
Laboratory 

Western  Industrial  Sector 

/ 

2 

Foundry 

Western  Industrial  Sector 

/ 

3 

Gate  and  Guard 
House 

Western  Industrial  Sector 

/ 

5 

Central  Bank 

Western  Industrial  Sector 

/ 

7 

Substation 

Western  Industrial  Sector 

/ 

8 

Substation  and 
Transformer 

Western  Industrial  Sector 

/ 

10 

Public  Works  Storage 
Bin 

Western  Industrial  Sector 

/ 

No  number 

Main  Gate 

Western  Industrial  Sector 

/ 

305 

Stables 

Northern  Triangle 

/ 

306 

Storage  and 
Operations 

Northern  Triangle 

/ 

311 

Motion  Picture 
Exchange 

BQE  Frontage 

/ 

316 

Transportation 
Maintenance  (316) 

Northern  Triangle 

/ 

353 

Storage 

Northern  Triangle 

/ 

Source:  Table  5-1  in  Cultural  Resources  Survey  For  Base  Closure  and  Realignment, 

Redevelopment  and  Reuse  of  Excess  Property  at  Naval  Station  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
A/Y(US  Navy,  1994) 
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Table  3.8-3 

Contributing  and  Non-Contributing  Resources  to  Naval  Hospital  Historic  District 


NavyBuMng 

Nymber 

Historic  Suftoing  Name 

iQcatJQft.at  NAVSTA 
Brootclyn 

RD 

Laboratory 

BQE  Frontage 

RG 

Nurses’  Quarters 

Hospital  Campus 

R1 

Surgeon’s  House 

Hospital  Campus 

R2 

Quarters 

Hospital  Campus 

R3 

Quarters 

Hospital  Campus 

R4 

Director  of  Laboratory 
Quarters 

Hospital  Campus 

R5 

Contagious  Disease  Unit  A 

Hospital  Campus 

R6 

Contagious  Disease  Unit  B 

Hospital  Campus 

R7 

Contagious  Disease  Unit  C 

Hospital  Campus 

R8 

Bachelor  Officers’  Quarters 

Hospital  Campus 

R9 

Bachelor  Officers'  Quarters 

Hospital  Campus 

R95 

us  Naval  Hospital 

Hospital  Campus 

R103 

Carriage  House 

Hospital  Campus 

R103A 

Garage 

Hospital  Campus 

R104 

Guard  House  and 

Gate  Keeper  Lodge 

Hospital  Campus 

R109 

Stable 

Hospital  Campus 

R426 

Mortuary 

BQE  Frontage 

R448 

Greenhouse 

Hospital  Campus 

R450 

NE  Substation 

Hospital  Campus 

R475 

Gas  Station 

'  Hospital  Campus 

R476 

Hewes  Street  Gatehouse 

Hospital  Campus 

671 

Pool 

Hospital  Campus 

672 

Bath  House* 

Hospital  Campus 

No  number 

Gazebo 

Hospital  Campus 

No  number 

Memorial  Area* 

Hospital  Campus 

No  number 

Perimeter  Wall* 

Hospital  Campus 

Notes:  *Not  evaiuated  by  SHPO  In  1992. 

Source:  Cultural  Resources  Survey  For  Base  Closure  and  Realignment,  Redevelopment  and  Reuse  of  Excess 
Property  at  Naval  Station  New  York,  Brooklyn,  NY  (US  Navy,  1994). 
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Cultural  Resources  Survey  for  Base  Closure  and  Realignment,  Redevdopment  and  Reuse  of 
Excess  Property  at  Naval  Station  New  York  (US  Navy,  1994) 

Conducted  as  a  follow-up  to  the  Cultural  Resources  Appendix  of  the  Environmental  Assessment  for 
Base  Closure  and  Realignment  of  Naval  Station  New  York  at  Brooklyn  (US  Navy,  1990),  this 
documentary  survey  provided  preliminary  consideration  of  the  station’s  architectural  and 
archaeological  resources.  The  report  included  background  research,  walkover  inspection,  disturbance 
assessment,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  site’s  cultural  resource  sensitivity. 

Backgroimd  research  for  the  archaeological  resources  survey  was  based  on  a  review  of  files  at  the 
NY  SHPO,  the  NYS  Museum  (NYSM)  Historical  and  Anthropological  Surveys,  and  the  NYC 
Landmarks  Preservation  Commission  (Landmarks),  and  on  the  published  cultural  resource  surveys 
of  nearby  projects.  In  summary: 

•  Prehistoric  sites:  No  prehistoric  sites  have  been  documented  within  NAVSTA 
Brooklyn.  However,  NYSM  files  indicated  that  four  prehistoric  sites,  recorded  by 
avocational  archaeologists,  have  been  identified  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site.  Based  on 
(1)  the  terrain  of  the  site,  which  is  similar  to  terrain  in  the  general  vicinity  where 
recorded  archaeological  sites  were  found;  and  (2)  the  physiographic  characteristics 
of  the  location,  which  suggest  a  high  probability  of  prehistoric  occupation  or  use  (US 
Navy,  1994),  the  NYSM  ranked  the  former  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  as  exhibiting  a  high 
probability  of  producing  prehistoric  archaeological  data. 

•  Historic  sites:  Six  historic  period  sites  have  been  identified  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site: 
four  in  Brooklyn  (three  in  the  area  of  the  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  Bridges  [a  19th- 
century  store  site,  an  18th-century  tavern  foundation,  and  17th-century  dock 
remains],  and  a  19th-century  domestic  site  on  Dean  Street,  approximately  1.24  mi 
[two  km]  southwest  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn);  one  in  Queens  (the  remains  of  a  historic 
house);  and  one  in  Manhattan  (an  early  19th-century  suburb)  (US  Navy,  1994). 

Four  locations  in  the  western  portion  of  the  former  Navy  Yard,  west  of  the  NAVSTA 
Brooklyn  site,  and  along  a  segment  of  Hudson  Avenue  were  found  to  have  the 
potential  to  contain  prehistoric  and  historic  resources  (US  Navy,  1993)  related  to: 

-  Native  American  occupation; 

-  Burial  of  Revolutionary  War  prisoners  on  the  western  shore  of  Wallabout 
Bay; 

-  Interment  of  remains  of  Revolutionary  War  prisoners  at  the  Monument  Lot, 
located  west  of  the  Navy  Y ard;  and 

-  Intact  portions  of  an  1 890s  dry  dock. 
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In  addition,  a  historic  railroad-car  transfer  bridge  in  the  Navy  Yard  was 
recommended  eligible  for  listing  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  (US 
Navy,  1994). 

Based  solely  on  background  research  and  a  surface  reconnaissance,  areas  of  high,  moderate,  and  low 
archaeological  sensitivity  were  identified  within  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  (US  Navy,  1994).  The 
Naval  Hospital  Cemetery  was  ranked  as  having  a  low  sensitivity  because  it  appeared  that  the  major 
landscape  modifications  of  the  1930s  and  1940s  had  significantly  disturbed  any  remains  not  removed 
in  1926. 

In  1994,  the  SHPO  reviewed  this  report  and  did  not  concur  with  the  archaeological  sensitivity 
recommendations;  however,  at  that  time  and  in  the  absence  of  specific  future  development  plans, 
they  reserved  recommendations  as  to  the  need  for  further  archaeological  investigation. 

r 

In  1996,  public  meetings  were  held  by  the  City  of  New  York  to  determine  the  future  use  of 
NAVSTA  Brooklyn.  At  these  meetings,  concerns  were  raised  by  local  citizens  about  the  potential 
presence  of  a  burial  groimd  similar  to  the  Afiican- American  burial  ground  identified  in  Manhattan 
in  1991.  In  response  to  these  concerns,  the  Navy  conducted  additional  documentary  research  efforts 
that  are  summarized  below. 

Archaeological  Evaluation  (Stage  lA  Documentary  Study)  Naval  Station  (NA  VSTA)  New  York 
Navy  Yard  Annex  Site  (US  Navy,  1997a) 

This  report  had  three  specific  goals: 

•  To  reassess  the  archaeological  potential  of  NAVST  A  Brooklyn; 

•  To  determine  the  potential  for  military  graves  to  remain  in  the  cemetery  despite  the 
removal  of  burials  in  1926;  and 

•  To  assess  the  potential  for  the  site  to  contain  an  Afncan- American  burial  ground. 

Through  consideration  of  previously  unavailable  primary  sources,  the  1997  Archaeological 
Evaluation  addressed  each  of  these  goals. 

The  study  identified  five  areas  of  archaeological  potential.  Two  of  these  areas  were  identified  as 
having  a  moderate  to  low  potential  for  prehistoric  resources,  and  three  were  identified  as  having  a 
high  sensitivity  for  historic  resources.  The  two  areas  sensitive  for  prehistoric  resources  were  an 
undeveloped  grassy  area  southeast  of  the  hospital  and  an  undeveloped  area  in  the  vicinity  of  a  tennis 
court  west  of  the  Nurses’  Quarters  (Bldg  RG). 
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The  areas  considered  sensitive  for  historic  resources  consisted  of  two  paved  areas  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  Naval  Hospital,  and  the  Hospital  cemetery.  Each  of  these  areas  was  assessed  through 
subsurface  testing  in  a  subsequent  field  effort,  which  determined  that  the  two  areas  identified  as 
having  a  low  to  moderate  sensitivity  for  prehistoric  resources  actually  possess  no  such  sensitivity. 
The  results  of  subsurface  testing  of  the  areas  sensitive  for  historic  resources  are  summarized  in 
Subchapter  3.8.4. 

The  1997  research  identified  discrepancies  between  the  number  of  individuals  reported  to  have  been 
buried  in  the  Naval  Hospital  Cemetery  and  the  number  of  individuals  reported  to  have  been 
disinterred  in  1 926  (US  Navy,  1 997a).  This  discrepancy  revealed  the  possibility  that  all  of  the  human 
remains  originally  interred  in  the  cemetery  may  not  have  been  removed  in  1 926. 

Research  also  revealed  that  Naval  personnel  who  died  between  1834  and  1862  were  mainly  white, 
and  an  examination  of  burial  records  suggested  that  roughly  ten  percent  of  the  burial  population  were 
Afiican-American  (US  Navy,  1997a).  No  documentation  was  found  to  substantiate  comments  made 
during  the  scoping  that  an  early  Afiican-American  burial  ground  existed  on  the  Naval  Hospital  site, 
nor  of  any  burial  ground  predating  the  one  associated  with  the  Naval  Hospital. 

In  early  1997,  the  SHPO  and  Landmarks  approved  the  1997  Archaeological  Evaluation  report  and 
concurred  with  its  recommendations. 

State  of  the  Research,  Naval  Hospital  Cemetery  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  Historical  Documentation 
(US  Navy,  1998a) 

Having  identified  the  possibility  that  all  of  the  human  remains  originally  interred  at  the  cemetery 
may  not  have  been  removed  in  1926,  the  Navy  conducted  additional  documentary  research  in  order 
to  more  fully  understand  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  issues  surrounding  the  cemetery.  The 
primary  goals  of  the  resulting  report  (US  Navy,  1998a)  were  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  number, 
name,  rank,  and  other  information  on  unaccounted-for  burials  and  why  these  bodies  remain 
imdocumented. 

This  research  effort  determined  that  due  to  such  factors  as  record-keeping  problems,  vandalism,  and 
the  deterioration  of  the  original  wooden  grave  markers,  there  are  over  500  individuals  not 
documented  as  having  been  disinterred  from  the  Naval  Hospital  Cemetery  (US  Navy,  1998a). 
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3.8.4  Archaeological  Subsurface  Testing 

Ground-Penetrating  Radar  Evaluation,  Navy-Retained  Section  (former)  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  (US 
Navy,  1997b) 

To  follow  up  the  1997  Stage  1 A  Documentary  Study,  an  evaluation  was  conducted  in  July  1997  in 
the  cemetery  to  determine  if  ground-penetrating  radar  (GPR)  technology  was  suitable  to  identify 
potentially  intact  human  remains.  Four  linear  GPR  transects  were  surveyed  across  the  hypothesized 
extent  of  the  cemetery.  Examination  of  the  GPR  readings  led  to  the  identification  of  five  areas  with 
subsurface  anomalies.  To  investigate  these  anomalous  areas,  five  trenches  were  excavated  with  a 
small  backhoe.  Excavation  of  one  of  these  trenches  led  to  the  discovery  of  portions  of  a  hiunan 
skeleton  buried  at  a  shallow  depth.  Filled  shaft  features,  small  quantities  of  fragmentary  human  bone, 
and  some  evidence  of  decayed  coffins  were  recovered  in  the  four  remaining  trenches.  The 
groundproofing  procedures  proved  that  while  GPR  is  capable  of  locating  possibly  intact  skeletons 
and  shaft  features,  it  cannot  necessarily  distinguish  between  the  two.  Groundproofing  also 
established  that  burials  may  be  closer  to  the  ground  surface  than  previously  thought. 

In  1998,  the  SHPO  reviewed  the  GPR  evaluation  (US  Navy,  1997b)  and  determined  that  the  Naval 
Hospital  Cemetery  site  is  eligible  for  listing  in  the  National  Register  as  a  contributing  component 
to  the  Naval  Hospital  Historic  District  (Kuhn,  January  7,  1998). 

Archaeological  Evaluation  (Phase  2  Study)  Former  US  Naval  Hospital  Archaeological  Features 
(US  Navy,  1998b) 

Subsurface  testing  was  conducted  in  September  1998  to  determine  if  National  Register-eligible 
resources  were  present  beneath  the  paved  area  to  the  south  of  the  Naval  Hospital  and  within  the 
hospital’s  courtyard  to  the  east.  This  effort  identified  several  historic  features  in  the  hospital 
courtyard:  two  cisterns,  a  brick  drainage  line,  a  cesspool,  and  several  brick  foundation  walls.  The 
report  (US  Navy,  1998b)  concluded  that  these  features  are  contributing  components  to  the  Naval 
Hospital  (which  is  a  NYC  landmark)  and  are,  therefore,  National  Register-eligible.  This  report  also 
concluded  that  similar  features  are  likely  present  in  areas  within  a  20-ft  (six-m)  radius  of  the  hospital 
to  the  south,  west,  north,  and  east  (Figure  3.8-2). 
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3.9  Natural  Resources 

3.9.1  Biological  Resources 

As  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  is  in  an  iirban  environment,  much  of  the  site  has  been  filled  and  paved  for 
industrial  uses.  As  a  result  of  this  intensive  level  of  development,  there  is  insufficient  natural  habitat 
to  support  most  wildlife  species.  Open  space  remaining  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  is  characterized  by 
ornamental  trees  adjacent  to  roadways,  maintained  grass  lawns,  and  ballfields.  Along  the  fence  line 
surrounding  the  base,  and  along  an  interior  fence  around  an  existing  tennis  court,  small  swaths  of 
early  successional  vegetation  are  present.  These  swaths  measure  approximately  15  ft  (five  m)  in 
width  (Ecology  and  Environment,  Inc.,  1989). 

There  are  no  records  indicating  the  presence  of  any  federal-  or  state-listed  endangered  or  threatened 
species  at  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  (Natural  Heritage  Program,  1998). 


3.9.2  Wetlands  and  Floodplains 

Based  upon  review  of  National  Wetland  Inventory  (NWI)  mapping  (Brooklyn  quadrangle)  and 
previous  site  investigation  reports,  no  wetlands  occur  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn.  With  respect  to 
floodplains,  the  pertinent  National  Flood  Insurance  Program’s  Flood  Insurance  Rate  Map  (FIRM) 
was  consulted  (Community-Panel  Number  360497  0055  B,  City  of  New  York,  November  16, 1983). 
There  is  an  approximately  one-acre  (0.5-hectare)  area  in  the  northeast  portion  of  the  site  that  is 
classified  as  Zone  B.  Zone  B  is  defined  by  the  FIRM  as  “areas  between  the  limits  of  the  100-year 
flood  and  the  500  year  flood;  or  certain  areas  subject  to  100-y ear-flooding  with  average  depths  less 
than  one  (1)  foot  or  where  the  contributing  drainage  area  is  less  than  one  square  mile:  or  areas 
protected  by  levees  from  the  base  flood.” 


3.9.3  Water  Resources 

Surface  Water 

There  are  no  streams,  creeks,  ponds,  or  lakes  located  on  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site.  The  site  is, 
however,  less  than  1,000  ft  (305  m)  from  the  East  River.  The  East  River  is  a  tidal  strait  that  connects 
the  western  portion  of  Long  Island  Sound  to  New  York  Harbor.  Both  New  York  Harbor  and  the 
Long  Island  Sound  open  to  meet  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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Groundwater 

The  borough  of  Brooklyn  is  located  in  the  westerly  portion  of  Long  Island.  The  aquifer  system  of 
Long  Island  is  comprised  of  three  aquifers  which  are  continuous  throughout  most  of  Long  Island, 
except  on  the  north  shore  and  parts  of  the  western  end.  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  is  not  located  on  the 
aquifer  system  of  Long  Island,  and  does  not  use  that  system  to  obtain  potable  water.  As  described 
in  Subchapter  3.7,  potable  water  is  supplied  to  the  site  via  the  City  of  New  York,  which  draws  its 
water  from  reservoirs  located  in  upstate  New  York. 


3.9.4  Topography,  Geology,  and  Soils 

The  borough  of  Brooklyn  is  located  in  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  physiographic  province,  which  is 
characterized  by  very  flat  topography.  The  bedrock  units  of  Long  Island  consist  mainly  of  the  Raritan 
and  Magothy  formations  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  Period.  These  formations  are  coastal  plain  deposits 
comprised  of  gravel,  sand,  and  silt.  In  the  vicinity  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn,  the  bedrock  consists  of 
shale,  limestone,  dolostone,  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  New  York  City  Group. 

Prior  to  development  of  the  Brooklyn  Naval  Shipyard  and  NAVSTA  Brooklyn,  the  site  area 
consisted  of  a  tidal  flat  and  marsh.  Soils  at  that  time  were  organically  rich  silts  and  clays,  with  some 
sand  or  gravel  associated  with  shallow  tidal  channels  (Ecology  and  Environment,  Inc.,  1989).  Since 
construction  of  the  shipyard  and  its  associated  developments,  extensive  filling  has  taken  place.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  top  six  ft  (two  m)  of  soil  at  the  site  are  extensively  comprised  of  fill  materials 
(Tunstead,  1998). 
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3.10  Petroleum  and  Hazardous  Substances 

This  subchapter  addresses  petroleum  and  hazardous  substances  as  they  relate  to  the  closure  and 
ultimate  disposal  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn,  and  is  organized  as  follows: 

•  Subchapter  3.10.1  describes  the  environmental  compliance  activities  that  have  been 
undertaken  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn; 

•  Subchapter  3.10.2  discusses  the  Environmental  Baseline  Survey  (BBS)  and 
associated  remediation  measures;  and 

•  Subchapter  3. 10.3  describes  the  environmental  condition  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  as 
it  relates  to  reuse  of  the  property. 

The  purpose  of  this  subchapter  is  to  summarize  the  current  status  of  the  environmental  restoration 
and  compliance  activities  at  the  base,  and  to  describe  the  environmental  conditions  and  suitability 
to  transfer  of  Naval  properties. 

However,  it  is  important  for  the  reader  to  understand  that  the  site  remediation  process  is  occurring 
parallel  to  the  NEPA  process  and  has  its  own  set  of  standards,  procedures,  and  guidelines.  It  is  a 
process  that  will  proceed  to  its  logical  conclusion  independently  of  the  NEPA  process  (i.e.,  cleanup 
of  the  site  to  a  level  necessary  for  property  disposal,  which  is  reflective  of  the  proposed  or  planned 
possible  reuses).  Under  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability 
Act  (CERCLA),  the  Navy  is  committed  to: 

•  Identifying  the  type  and  quantity  of  the  release  of  hazardous  substances  on-site;  and 

•  Completing  a  remedial  action  that  is  successful  (as  determined  by  USEPA  and 
NYSDEC)  such  that  the  property  is  suitable  for  transfer. 

As  a  result  of  past  waste  and  resource  management  practices  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn,  some  areas  have 
been  impacted  by  various  hazardous  materials  and  wastes.  While  no  Installation  Restoration  Program 
(IRP)  sites  have  been  designated  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn,  portions  of  the  site  were  identified  by  the 
NYSDEC  as  confirmed  inactive  hazardous  waste  disposal  sites  subject  to  the  State  of  New  York 
Superfund  Program  (BRAC  Cleanup  Team  et  al.,  February  1996).  Subsequent  investigations  and 
remediation  (see  Subchapter  3.10.2)  resulted  in  the  NYSDEC  delisting  these  portions  of  NAVSTA 
Brooklyn  as  inactive  hazardous  waste  sites  in  December  1997. 

Information  contained  in  this  subchapter  is  based  largely  upon  the  following  documents:. 
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•  Environmental  Baseline  Survey  Phase  II  Review  Item  Screening  Matrix  Naval 
Station-New  York  Sites  (Fort  Wadsworth,  Floyd  Bennett  Field,  Stapleton  Homeport, 
Front  Street  Properties,  and  Brooklyn  Naval  Station)  (EA  Engineering,  Science,  and 
Technology  [EA  Engineering] ,  November  1994); 

•  Environmental  Baseline  Survey  Phase  II  Summary  Report,  Naval  Station-New  York, 
Volume  1  of  2  (EA  Engineering,  December  1995); 

•  Close-Out  Report  for  Closures/Removals/Remediations  at  Naval  Station  New  York 
(Foster  Wheeler  Environmental  Corporation  [Foster  Wheeler],  January  1996);  and 

•  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  Cleanup  Plan  (BCP)  for  Naval  Station  Staten  Island 
and  Brooklyn,  NY  (BRAC  Cleanup  Team  et  al.,  February  1996). 


3.10.1  Compliance  Program  Status 

Compliance  activities  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  are  related  to  underground  storage  tanks  (USTs),  lead- 
based  paint  (LBP),  polychlorinated  biphenyls  (PCBs),  and  asbestos. 

Underground  Storage  Tanks 

The  USEPA  has  delegated  the  management  of  USTs  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  to  the  NYSDEC.  A 
project  to  remove  inactive  or  out-of-compliance  tanks  was  completed  in  1994  (BRAC  Cleanup  Team 
et  al.,  February  1996),  resulting  in  the  removal  of  12  USTs  and  the  abandonment,  in  place,  of  five 
clean  USTs.  The  USTs  had  been  used  to  store  gasoline,  fuel  oil,  and  diesel. 

Lead-Based  Paint 

An  LBP  survey  was  conducted  at  the  residential  units.  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  policy  is  to 
comply  with  all  applicable  federal,  state,  and  local  laws  and  regulations  governing  LBP  (US  Navy, 
October  31, 1994;  US  Navy,  1998).  Regulations  are  targeted  at  residential  structures/dwellings,  as 
persons  are  more  likely  to  receive  exposure  in  residences  than  in  non-residential  structures. 
Abatement  of  LBP  hazards  identified  in  such  units  began  in  1995  and  was  completed  in  1996 
(BRAC  Cleanup  Team  et  al.,  February  1996;  Felton,  February  27,  1998). 

Polychlorinated  Biphenyls 

Three  25-kilovolt  (KVA)  and  one  250-KVA  transformer  were  removed  in  1993  (BRAC  Cleanup 
Team  et  al.,  February  1996).  Two  4,500-KVA  transformers  were  retrofilled  in  1994  and  one  250- 
KVA  transformer  was  retrofilled  in  1989.  There  are  currently  no  PCB  or  PCB-contaminated 
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transformers  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  (BRAC  Cleanup  Team  et  al.,  February  1996).  Excavation  and 
disposal  of  PCB-contaminated  soil  near  Bldgs  7,  8,  and  305  was  completed  in  1995. 

Asbestos 

Asbestos-containing  materials  are  regulated  by  the  USEPA  and  NYSDEC.  Asbestos  surveys  have 
been  conducted  at  both  residential  and  non-residential  areas  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  (Felton,  February 
27, 1998).  Abatement  of  friable,  accessible,  and  damaged  (FAD)  asbestos  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn 
began  in  1994  and  was  completed  in  1995  in  the  non-residential  areas  and  in  1996  in  the  residential 
areas.  Another  hazardous  materials  study  is  underway  to  determine  if  any  further  deterioration  of 
asbestos  has  occurred  at  the  facility  (Felton,  Jime  21, 1999). 


3.10.2  Environmental  Baseline  Survey 

3.10.2.1  Environmental  Baseline  Survey  Phase  I 

The  purpose  of  the  Environmental  Baseline  Survey  (EBS)  Phase  I,  conducted  in  the  fall  of  1993,  was 
to  assess  and  document  the  environmental  condition  of  the  NAVSTA  New  York  property,  including 
NAVSTA  Brooklyn. 

During  the  EBS  Phase  I  investigation,  nine  locations,  or  “review  items,”  were  identified  at  NAVSTA 
Brooklyn  as  requiring  additional  information  to  determine  if  a  release  or  disposal  had  occurred.  One 
of  the  review  items,  the  “Less  than  90-Day  Satellite  Accumulation  Site,”  was  eliminated  from  the 
evaluation  because  it  was  investigated  under  a  separate  closure  report  and  was  ultimately  closed  in 
1994.  To  determine  which  review  items  would  be  included  in  the  EBS  Phase  n  Work  Plan,  a 
screening  matrix  was  developed  tiiat  placed  each  item  into  one  of  the  following  four  classifications: 

•  No  Further  Action; 

•  Confirmatory  Action  (specifically  to  confirm  that  constituents  of  concern  are  not 
present  at  concentrations  of  concern); 

•  Full  Sampling  (to  fully  characterize  potential  constituents  at  a  particular  review 
item);  and 

•  Other  Action  (review  items  for  which  an  interim  or  final  corrective  action  would  be 
more  appropriate  than  sampling,  review  items  that  are  already  included  in  another 
regulatory  program,  or  review  items  that  require  further  research  before 
categorization). 
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The  classifications  for  the  BBS  Phase  II  review  items  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  are  summarized  in 
Table  3.10-1.  Two  of  the  review  items  (Bldg  306  and  Bldgs  R1 03/Rl  09)  were  classified  as  requiring 
confirmatory  sampling  and  were  included  in  the  BBS  Phase  II  Work  Plan. 

Environmental  Baseline  Survey  Phase  II 

The  objectives  of  the  BBS  Phase  11  were  to  conduct  confirmatory  sampling  for  Bldg  306  and  Bldgs 
R1 03/Rl  09,  compare  the  analytical  sample  results  to  New  York  State  regulatory  requirements,  and 
recommend  the  appropriate  alternative  (e.g.,  take  no  action,  perform  remedial  action,  conduct 
additional  investigation). 

Bldg  306  -  Former  Boat  Repair  Facility 

Building  306  is  a  single-story  building  formerly  used  for  boat  repair  and  storage.  The  BBS  Phase  II 
inspection  identified  two  locations  in  the  building  for  confirmatory  sampling  (BA  Bngineering, 
December  1995).  Five  soil  samples,  one  groundwater  sample,  and  one  chip  sample  from  the  brick 
floor  were  collected  and  analyzed  for  volatile  organic  compounds  (VOCs),  semivolatile  organic 
compounds  (SVOCs),  and  priority  pollutant  metals. 

Some  SVOCs  and  metals  were  detected  at  concentrations  above  NYSDBC  Technical  and 
Administrative  Guidance  Memorandum  (TAGM)  soil  cleanup  objectives  (NYSDBC,  1994). 
Blevated  concentrations  of  SVOCs  were  detected  in  the  lubrication  dispenser  area,  indicating  that 
past  activities  may  have  affected  soil  quality.  In  contrast,  metals  concentrations  did  not  indicate  a 
significant  impact  associated  with  past  activities  (BA  Engineering,  December  1995).  Because  the 
contaminated  soil  was  found  inside  of  Bldg  306  and  below  the  existing  floor,  further  consideration 
and  possible  further  action  were  recommended  (BA  Bngineering,  December  1995). 

The  groundwater  sample  taken  detected  five  metals  (beryllium,  chromium,  lead,  copper,  and  nickel) 
at  concentrations  exceeding  groundwater  guidance  values.  However,  the  elevated  concentrations  may 
result  from  taking  a  Direct-Push  groundwater  sample,  which  has  a  high  concentration  of  suspended 
soils  associated  with  it.  It  is  likely  that  metals  present  in  the  soil  adsorbed  onto  suspended  soils  in 
the  groundwater,  resulting  in  elevated  metals  concentrations  (BA  Bngineering,  December  1995). 
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Table  3.10-1 


EBS  Phase  11  Review  Items  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn 


Review  Item 

OeScrtpfem/ 

Past  Waste  Management  • 

Ctasslficaiion 

mmmmm 

iliiil 

Bldgs  305  and  316 

Former  storage  facilities;  minor  stains  and 
no  drains  observed. 

/ 

Bldg  306 

Former  boat  repair  and  storage  facility/ 
maintenance  pit/oil  and  lube  dispenser;  no 
drains;  concrete  and  bricked  floors;  minor 
staining. 

/ 

Bldg  3 

Security  outpost;  no  observed  or  reported 
waste  storage,  release,  or  disposal. 

/ 

Bldg  311 

Naval  Motion  Pictures  Service  Site:  not 
used  for  film  stripping  operation. 

/ 

Bldg  R95 

Naval  Hospital;  structurally  unsound;  no 
evidence  of  hazardous  material  storage. 

/ 

Bldg  R475 

Gas  station/auto  body  shop;  former  tanks 
removed;  contaminated  soil  pile  removed. 

/ 

Bldgs  R1-R9  and  RG 

Former  housing  units  and  Officer’s  Club; 
flaking  paint. 

✓ 

Bldgs  R103  and  R109 

Former  garage  and  storage  facility;  flaking 
paint,  mechanics  pit  and  sump. 

/ 

/ 

Notes:  Classification  1  =  No  Further  Action 

Classification  2  =  Confirmatory  Sampling 
Classification  3  =  Full  Sampling 

Classification  4  =  Other  Action  was  completed  as  follows: 

Bldg  95  -  Asbestos  abatement  was  completed.  Building  was  structurally 
secured  during  abatement. 

Bldgs  R1-R9  and  RG  -  Surficial  soil  sampling  and  soil  removal  and  interim 
controis  for  soil  impacted  by  lead-based  paint  was  completed  in  1 996. 

Bldg  R103  and  R109  -  Confirmatory  sampling  within  and  below  the 
mechanics’  pit  and  sump  of  R1 09  was  completed,  and  remediation  was 
completed. 

Source:  EA  Engineering,  November  1994;  Felton,  February  27, 1998. 
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As  a  result  of  the  EBS  Phase  11,  Foster  Wheeler  was  contracted  by  the  Navy  to  perform 
removal/remedial  measures.  Measures  included  excavation  and  disposal  of  soil  and  debris  from 
Bldg  306  and  collecting  associated  confirmatory  and  waste  disposal  samples.  A  total  of  9.2  tons  (8.3 
metric  tons)  of  impacted  soil  was  excavated  from  imder  the  lubrication  dispension  area  in  Bldg  306. 
Confirmatory  samples  collected  from  the  excavation  area  prior  to  backfilling  indicated  that  soil 
contaminants  were  below  New  York  State  regulatory  requirements,  thereby  permitting  the  soil  to  be 
disposed  of  as  non-regulated  soil.  The  excavation  was  backfilled  with  certified  clean  fill  (Foster 
Wheeler,  January  1996). 


Bldgs  R103/R1 09  -  Sump  Pit 

Soil  and  chip  samples  were  collected  and  analyzed  from  Bldgs  R103/R109,  the  former  garage  and 
storage  facility.  Elevated  concentrations  of  metals,  in  particular  lead,  were  reported  from  locations 
below  the  maintenance  pit  in  Bldg  R103.  Since  past  activities  at  Bldg  R103  had  apparently  affected 
soil  quality  below  the  sump,  further  consideration  and  possible  further  action  were  recommended 
for  Bldgs  R1 03/  R1 09  (EA  Engineering,  December  1995). 

Soil  borings  were  taken  at  Bldg  R103  and  analyzed  to  determine  the  extent  of  lead  contamination 
from  the  sump  (Foster  Wheeler,  January  1996).  Elevated  concentrations  of  lead  were  found  in  the 
samples;  however,  the  lead  was  associated  with  fill  material  used  at  Bldg  R103,  rather  than  the  sump. 
The  fill  material  was  not  excavated,  but  was  covered  with  six  to  ten  in  (15  to  25  cm)  of  clean  fill, 
which  was  seeded  with  grass  to  further  reduce  the  possibility  of  exposure  to  the  contaminated  fill 
(Felton,  February  17,  1998). 

During  the  investigations  at  Bldg  R109,  a  55-gallon  (208-liter)  drum  that  had  been  used  for  disposal 
of  old  petroleum  products  was  discovered.  The  drum  and  all  surrounding  contaminated  soil  were 
removed  from  the  site  in  early  1997  and  no  further  action  is  recommended  (Felton,  February  27, 
1998). 
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Table  3.10-2 

Environmental  Baseline  Survey  Categories 


DefrtftiOft 

Areas  where  no  release  or  disposal  (including  migration)  has  occurred 

2 

Areas  where  only  release  or  storage  of  petroleum  products  has  occurred 

3 

Areas  of  contamination  where  release,  disposal,  or  migration  of  hazardous 
substances  has  occurred  but  remedial  action  is  not  required 

4 

Areas  where  ail  remedial  action  has  been  taken 

5 

Areas  of  known  contamination  with  removal  and/or  remedial  action  underway  but 
not  completed 

6 

Areas  of  known  contamination  where  required  response  actions  have  not  yet 
been  implemented 

7 

Areas  that  are  unevaluated  or  that  require  further  evaluation 

Source:  BRAC  Cleanup  Team  et  al.,  1996 
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4  IMPACTS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION  AND 
ALTERNATIVES 


Chapter  4  is  organized  in  a  manner  similar  to  Chapter  3.  Subchapters  4.1  through  4.10  address 
environmental  impacts  atNAVSTA  Brooklyn  and  the  surroimding  area  of  Kings  County  (Brooklyn) 
as  related  to  the  implementation  of  five  alternatives;  no  action,  Reuse  Plan,  residential,  museum,  and 
as-of-right.  Subchapter  4.1 1  addresses  cumulative  impacts  of  the  disposal  and  reuse  of  NAVSTA 
Brooklyn  and  any  other  pertinent  projects. 

As  a  long-range  planning  tool  for  the  redevelopment  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn,  the  Reuse  Plan  presents 
overall  development  goals  and  objectives,  particularly  with  respect  to  general  types  of  development 
(e.g.,  industrial  versus  institutional)  and  the  acreage  and/or  floor  area  allocated  to  each  broad 
category  of  land  use.  However,  the  specific  users  remain  uncertain  and  much  will  depend  upon 
emerging  opportunities  and  community  needs.  This  situation  has  necessitated  two  levels  of  project 
impact  analysis:  quantitative  and  qualitative. 

Quantitative  analyses  were  conducted  wherever  possible  for  those  aspects  of  the  proposed  Reuse 
Plan  that  are  essentially  a  fimction  of  the  number  of  employees  and/or  square  feet  of  development. 
For  example,  regional  employment  impacts,  intersection  analyses  of  future  traffic,  motor  vehicle- 
related  air  and  noise  impacts,  and  sanitary  wastewater  loads  are  discussed  quantitatively. 

Qualitative  analyses  were  conducted  for  those  proposed  Reuse  Plan  components  that  cannot  be 
specified  at  this  time.  For  example,  specific  building  renovations  and  community  facility  type  have 
not  yet  been  developed  and  specific  related  impacts  can  only  be  discussed  qualitatively.  Similarly, 
although  sanitary  wastewater  loads  can  be  quantified  at  this  time,  industrial  wastewater  loads  and 
air  emissions  cannot,  since  the  specific  type  and  requirements  of  such  future  uses  are  unknown. 
However,  the  qualitative  analyses  presented  do  identify  sensitive  environmental  issues  that  need  to 
be  addressed  and  describe  the  types  of  permits  (and  their  requirements)  that  must  be  obtained. 


4.1  Land  Use,  Zoning,  Public  Policy,  and  Neighborhood  Character 

4.1.1  No  Action  Alternative 

Under  No  Action  Alternative  conditions,  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  would  be  closed  in  accordance  with 
Base  Realignment  and  Closure  Facility  Layaway  and  Caretaker  Maintenance  Standards  (US  Navy, 
1994).  This  action  would  not  be  consistent  with  existing  land  uses  in  Brooklyn  and  Community 
District  (CD)  2,  nor  with  existing  public  policies,  particularly  as  represented  in  the  Local  Waterfiront 
Revitalization  Program  (NYCDCP,  1994).  Continued  abandonment  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  could 
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be  a  blighting  influence  on  the  surrounding  area  and  represent  a  lost  opportunity  to  achieve  economic 
development,  community  facility,  and  cultural  resource  goals  for  the  community. 


4.1.2  Reuse  Plan 

Land  Use 

Implementation  of  the  Reuse  Plan  would  result  in  the  continued  use  and  further  development  of  the 
site  for  general  light  industrial,  business,  and  office  uses  in  the  northern  triangle  and  the  western 
industrial  sector,  commercial  uses  on  the  BQE  frontage  (southeast  comer),  and  institutional  and 
community  facility  uses  on  the  hospital  campus  portion  of  the  base.  Figure  2-2  in  Chapter  2  shows 
the  allocation  of  the  proposed  uses  superimposed  on  a  plan  of  the  existing  base.  No  new  constraction 
is  proposed,  only  the  adaptive  reuse  of  existing  buildings,  although  some  demolition  of  minor 
stmctures  may  be  appropriate  (e.g.,  tennis  courts,  greenhouse,  and  service  station). 

The  proposed  land  use  elements  would  be  accessed  from  the  existing  city  street  network  of  Flushing 
Avenue,  Williamsburg  Street  West,  and  Kent  Avenue,  and  from  the  internal  road  system  of  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  for  the  industrial  areas.  The  two  areas  (northern  triangle  and  western  industrial 
sector)  proposed  for  light  industrial  uses  would  be  integrated  with  the  rest  of  the  BNYDC-controlled 
former  Navy  Yard.  The  BNYDC  is  also  likely  to  manage  the  commercial  sector  proposed  for  the 
BQE  frontage  area  of  the  site.  The  two  industrial  areas  would  be  likely  to  retain  the  secure  access 
characteristics  associated  with  the  rest  of  the  Navy  Yard. 

It  is  assumed  that  NAVSTA  Brooklyn’s  former  main  gate  on  Flushing  Avenue  at  Washington 
Avenue  would  serve  the  western  industrial  sector,  and  that  the  controlled-access  road  from  Kent 
Avenue  at  Clymer  Street  would  serve  the  northern  triangle.  The  institutional  campus  would  be 
accessed  from  the  old  hospital  gate  on  Flushing  Avenue,  between  Grand  Avenue  and  Ryerson  Street, 
and  from  a  former  gate  at  the  intersection  of  Kent  Avenue  and  Williamsburg  Street  West  at  Hewes 
Street.  The  Reuse  Plan  is  not  specific  as  to  what  extent  access  to  the  campus,  cemetery  memorial 
area,  and  recreational  space  would  in  any  way  be  controlled,  nor  in  the  means  to  achieve  controlled 
access.  It  is  assumed  here  that  the  perimeter  would  be  fenced  and  that  the  NYC  Department  of  Parks 
and  Recreation  would  close  gates  according  to  their  normal  daylight  schedules. 

In  general  land  use  terms,  the  reuse  of  existing  industrial  facilities  would  be  consistent  with  their  past 
use  and  with  the  sxirrounding  land  uses.  Similarly,  the  proposed  reuse  of  the  hospital  campus  for 
community  facility/institutional  purposes  is  broadly  consistent  with  historic  uses,  although  the 
former  militaiy  quarters  would  no  longer  be  residential.  While  the  development  of  commercial  uses 
at  the  BQE  frontage  area  would  represent  a  new  use,  the  proposed  commercial  uses  would  be 
appropriate  for  this  busy  traffic  node  that  serves  the  adjacent  industrial  and  residential  areas.  The 
proposed  uses  of  the  Reuse  Plan  would  represent  a  more  intensive  utilization  of  the  site  than  under 
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the  No  Action  Alternative  but  would  be  compatible  with  the  surrounding  community  and  create  no 
significantly  adverse  land  use  impacts. 

Zoning 

Zoning  and  land  use  policy  for  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  has  reflected  its  status  as  an  annex  to  the  heavy 
industrial  activities  of  the  former  Navy  Yard  (zoned  M3-1),  rather  than  its  institutional  and 
residential  functions.  City  zoning  does  not  govern  its  status  as  federal  property. 

The  Reuse  Plan  proposes  to  rezone  the  entire  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  to  C8,  a  commercial 
designation  that  permits  a  wide  variety  of  commercial  uses,  light  industry,  and  non-residential 
community  facilities,  but  no  residential  development.  The  use  groups  designated  in  the  NYC  Zoning 
Resolution  as  permitted  in  C8  districts  include  the  following: 

•  Use  Group  4  -  includes  community  centers,  health  centers  and  medical  offices, 
hospitals,  welfare  centers,  and  non-profit  institutions  (Use  Group  3  community 
facilities,  including  colleges,  museums,  and  nursing  homes,  are  not  permitted  in  C8 
districts); 

Use  Group  5  -  includes  transient  accommodations  (i.e.,  hotels); 

Use  Group  6  -  includes  a  wide  variety  of  retail,  offices,  and  public  services; 

Use  Group  7  -  includes  additional  retail,  wholesale,  and  auto  service; 

Use  Group  8  -  includes  theaters,  additional  retail,  and  public  services; 

Use  Group  9  -  includes  additional  retail  and  business  services; 

Use  Group  10  -  includes  large  retail  (i.e.,  department  stores); 

Use  Group  1 1  -  includes  a  variety  of  custom  manufacturing; 

Use  Group  12  -  includes  fairly  large  entertainment  facilities  (e.g.,  arenas  seating  up 
to  2,500); 

Use  Group  13  -  includes  open  or  enclosed  amusement  parks,  and  catering 
establishments; 

Use  Group  14  -  includes  a  variety  of  boat-oriented  sales  and  services;  and 
Use  Group  16  -  includes  a  variety  of  auto  services,  trucking  terminals,  and  vehicle 
storage. 

The  Reuse  Plan  does  not  identify  which  of  the  four  sub-designations  of  C8  the  site  would  be  rezoned 
to.  These  sub-designations  affect  the  permitted  bulk  and  FARs  as  shown  in  Table  4.1-1,  and  have 
varying  parking  requirements;  generally,  C8-1  to  C8-3  districts  require  substantial  parking,  and  C8-4 
districts  are  exempt  from  parking  requirements.  A  C8-3  designation  is  expected  for  the  site 
(Fishman,  September  2,  1998). 
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Table  4.1-1 
C8  Zoning 


Zoning 

Maximum  Floor  Area  Ratio 

CommOreial 

Buildings 

Community 
.  :Fac(tilyBuiidingS 

C8-1 

1.00 

2.40 

C8-2 

2.00 

4.80 

C8-3 

2.00 

6.50 

C8-4 

5.00 

6.50 

Implementation  of  the  Reuse  Plan  would  not  entail  new  construction;  rather,  it  involves  the  adaptive 
reuse  of  existing  structares.  Table  2-2  lays  out  the  land  use  program  associated  with  the  Reuse  Plan. 
A  total  of 460,000  sq  ft  (43,400  sq  m)  of  industrial  space  would  be  developed  in  existing  buildings; 

52.500  sq  ft  (4,900  sq  m)  of  commercial  space  in  existing  buildings  at  the  BQE  frontage;  and 

1 80.500  sq  ft  (1 6,800  sq  m)  of  institutional  space  in  the  hospital  campus  portion  of  the  facility. 

In  addition,  about  ten  acres  (four  hectares)  of  open  space  would  be  available  for  recreation,  as  well 
as  about  1.7  acres  (0.68  hectares)  of  open  space  dedicated  as  a  restoration  of  the  Hospital  Cemetery. 
Parking  for  an  estimated  800  vehicles  would  be  provided.  Because  specific  users  of  the  institutional 
space  have  not  been  identified  at  this  time,  the  amount  of  parking  that  would  be  required  cannot  be 
exactly  determined.  If  additional  parking  is  required,  it  would  most  likely  be  at  the  expense  of 
unpaved  areas  presently  intended  for  recreation. 

Public  Policy 

TheNAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  is  located  within  the  coastal  zone  boundary  of  New  York  City.  As  noted 
in  Subchapter  3.1.3,  the  Local  Waterfi'ont  Revitalization  Program  (LWRP)  includes  a  set  of  56 
policy  statements  (44  state  and  12  city  policies)  that  address  the  waterfront’s  important  resources; 
the  56  policies  are  provided  as  Appendix  F.  Those  that  pertain  and  are  applicable  to  the  Reuse  Plan 
are  addressed  in  Table  4.1-2. 

With  respect  to  the  types  of  waterfront  environments  identified  in  the  New  York  City 
Comprehensive  Waterfront  Plan  (NY CDCP,  1 992),  the  following  evaluations  can  be  made: 

•  Natural  Waterfront:  Because  of  the  extensive  reclamation,  use  of  fill,  bulkheading 

along  the  shoreline,  and  the  long  history  of  industrial  use,  the  environment  of  the  site 
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Table  4.1-2 

LWRP  Policies  Applicable  to  Reuse  Plan  Land  Uses 


R$f$pon$e 


Policy  2:  Facilitate  the  siting  of 
water-dependent  uses  and 
facilities  on  or  adjacent  to  coastal 
waters. 

Although  within  the  coastal  zone,  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  is  not  on  the 
East  River  waterfront  and  the  Reuse  Plan  does  not  cal!  for  any  water- 
dependent  uses.  However,  portions  of  the  former  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
occupy  the  waterfront  area  where  there  are  three  existing  water-dependent 
uses:  a  concrete  batching  plant  and  two  ship  repair  facilities  (City  of  New 
York,  1994).  Industrial  reuse  of  the  buildings  in  the  northern  triangle  and 
western  industrial  sector  would  support  BNYDC  activities  but  specific 
users/tenants  are  unknown  at  this  time. 

Policy  4:  Strengthen  the  economic 
base  of  smaller  harbor  areas  by 
encouraging  the  development  and 
enhancement  of  those  activities 
which  have  provided  such  areas 
with  a  unique  identity. 

The  Reuse  Plan  encourages  the  development  of  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn 
site,  which  Is  situated  in  one  of  the  major  ports  of  New  York,  through  the 
adaptive  reuse  of  the  existing  buildings  that  contributed  to  the  unique 
identity  of  the  former  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  The  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site 
includes  two  NYC-landmarked  buildings  (the  Nava!  Hospital  and  the 
Surgeon's  House)  and  has  been  determined  eligible  for  the  National 

Register  by  the  NY  SHPO. 

Policy  5:  Encourage  the  location  of 
development  in  areas  where  public 
services  and  facilities  essential  to 
such  development  are  adequate. 

The  requisite  infrastructure  is  available  and  adequate  to  begin 
implementation  of  the  proposed  action. 

Policy  11:  Buildings  and  other 
structures  will  be  sited  on  the 
coastal  area  so  as  to  minimize 
damage  to  property  and  the 
endangering  of  human  lives  by 
flooding  and  erosion. 

About  one  acre  (0.4  hectare)  of  the  28.8-acre  (1 1 .7-hectare)  site  is  located 
in  Zone  B  as  depicted  on  the  Flood  Insurance  Rate  Map  (FIRM)  for  the  City 
of  New  York  (Community  Panel  Number  360497  0555B).  There  are  four 
existing  warehouse-type  buildings  situated  in  Zone  B  (or  partly  so)  in  the 
northern  triangle,  none  to  be  used  for  residential  purposes.  Zone  B  is 
defined  as  the  area  “between  the  limits  of  the  100-year  flood  and  the  500- 
year  flood;  or  certain  areas  subject  to  100-year  flooding  with  average 
depths  less  than  one  (1)  foot  or  where  the  contributing  drainage  area  is 
less  than  one  square  mile;  or  areas  protected  by  levees  from  the  base 
flood.”  Given  the  long-standing  presence  of  these  structures  in  their  present 
location  and  the  fact  that  they  would  not  be  used  for  residential  purposes, 
there  would  be  minimal  potential  endangerment  of  human  lives  by  flooding 
or  erosion. 

Policy  18:  To  safeguard  the  vital 
interest  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  of  Its  citizens  in  the  waters  and 
other  valuable  resources  of  the 
state's  coastal  area,  all  practicable 
steps  shall  be  taken  to  ensure  that 
such  interests  are  accorded  full 
consideration  In  the  deliberations, 
decisions  and  actions  of  state  and 
federal  bodies  with  authority  over 
those  waters  and  resources. 

The  Reuse  Plan  was  prepared  by  the  Mayor’s  Office  of  Planning  and 
Community  Relations,  acting  as  the  Local  Reuse  Authority  (LRA).  The 
reuse  planning  process  took  place  from  1992  to  1996.  Numerous  planning 
meetings  and  public  information  meetings  were  held  prior  to  the  official 
publication  of  the  Reuse  Plan  on  March  1, 1996. 

As  part  of  the  NEPA  requirements  for  this  EIS,  two  public  scoping  meetings 
were  held  on  February  6, 1997  to  identify  significant  or  controversial  issues 
related  to  the  proposed  action.  Following  publication  of  the  Draft  EIS,  a 
public  hearing  will  be  held  to  obtain  additional  public  comment.  Subsequent 
to  this,  all  public  comment  will  be  documented  and  responded  to  in  the 

Final  EIS. 
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Table  4.1-2,  Continued 

LWRP  Policies  Applicable  to  Reuse  Plan  Land  Uses 


Policy 

Po$f^0fise 

New  York  City  Policy  F:  Priority 
shall  be  given  to  the  development 
of  mapped  parklands  and 
appropriate  open  space  where  the 
opportunity  exists  to  meet  the 
recreational  needs  of:  immobile 
user  groups;  and  communities 
without  adequate  waterfront  park 
space  and/or  facilities. 

The  proposed  action  would  increase  the  level  and  types  of  access  to  the 
coastal  zone.  Approximately  18.3  acres  (7.4  hectares)  of  the  hospital 
campus  portion  of  the  site  would  be  used  for  open  space,  recreational, 
and/or  institutional/not-for-profit  purposes.  The  Reuse  Plan  proposes  a 
combination  of  passive  and  active  recreational  space.  While  no  specific 
use  of  the  buildings  is  yet  identified,  possible  uses  include  a  day-care 
center,  health  center,  job  training  center,  school,  or  institutional  uses.  The 
publicly  accessible  open  space  would  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the 

NYC  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation. 

Policy  23:  Protect,  enhance  and 
restore  structures,  districts,  areas 
or  sites  that  are  of  significance  in 
the  history,  architecture, 
archeology  or  culture  of  the  state, 
its  communities,  or  the  nation. 

Refer  to  Policy  4. 

Policy  30:  Municipal,  industrial  and 
commercial  discharge  of 
pollutants,  including  but  not  limited 
to,  toxic  and  hazardous 
substances,  into  coastal  waters 
will  conform  to  state  water  quality 
standards. 

As  redevelopment  proceeds  a  stormwater  management  plan  and  a  set  of 

Best  Management  Practices  (BMPs)  would  be  Implemented  to  comply  with 
all  applicable  state  water  quality  standards. 

Policy  39:  The  transport,  storage, 
treatment  and  disposal  of  solid 
wastes,  particularly  hazardous 
wastes,  within  coastal  areas  will  be 
conducted  in  such  a  manner  so  as 
to  protect  groundwater  and  surface 
waters  supplies,  significant  fish 
and  wildlife  habitats,  recreation 
areas,  important  agricultural  lands 
and  scenic  resources. 

:  The  Reuse  Plan  would  comply  with  all  applicable  New  York  City  and  New 
York  State  requirements  to  protect  ground  and  surface  waters.  There  are 
no  significant  fish  and  wildlife  habitats,  recreation  areas,  important 
agricultural  lands,  and  scenic  resources  that  would  be  adversely  affected. 

Policy  4 1 :  Land  use  or 
development  in  the  coastal  area 
will  not  cause  national  or  state  air 
quality  standards  to  be  violated. 

National  or  state  air  quality  standards  would  not  be  violated  with 
implementation  of  the  proposed  action  (Subchapter  4.4). 

Policy  43:  Land  use  or 
development  in  the  coastal  area 
must  not  cause  the  generation  of 
significant  amounts  of  the  acid  rain 
precursors:  nitrates  and  sulfates. 

The  Reuse  Plan  would  not  result  in  the  generation  of  significant  amounts  of 
acid  rain  precursors  nor  would  it  cause  a  violation  of  any  national  or  state 
air  quality  standard. 
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and  surrounding  area  has  been  heavily  impacted  and  does  not  display  natural 
waterfront  characteristics; 

Public  Waterfront:  The  historical  industrial  use  of  the  waterfront  as  a  Naval 
shipyard  has  restricted  public  access.  However,  the  proposed  Reuse  Plan  and  its 
alternatives  would  provide  at  least  some  public  access  to  the  coastal  zone,  if  not  to 
the  actual  waterfront;  and 

•  Working  Waterfront:  As  part  of  the  former  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  the  NAVSTA 
Brookl)ni  site  was  designated  part  of  a  significant  maritime  and  industrial  area. 
However,  since  that  designation,  new  guidance  has  been  developed.  As  outlined  in 
the  New  Waterfront  Revitalization  Program:  A  Proposed  197a  Plan  (NYCDCP, 
1997),  this  significant  maritime  and  industrial  area’s  proposed  boundary  does  not 
include  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  (Woods,  December  10,  1998).  Therefore,  the 
strategies  proposed  for  these  significant  areas  would  not  be  applicable  once  the  plan 
is  officially  approved. 

•  Redeveloping  Waterfront:  The  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  was  designated  “a 
significant  maritime  and  industrial  area”  in  the  NYC  Comprehensive  Waterfront 
Plan;  however  (as  noted  above  under  “working  waterfront”),  new  guidance  has  been 
developed  as  a  Proposed  1 97a  Plan  (NY CDCP,  1997).  The  Reuse  Plan  reflects  the 
multi-use  potential  of  the  redeveloped  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site. 

With  respect  to  the  plan  for  the  Brooklyn  waterfront  (NY CDCP,  1994),  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site, 
and  waterfront  environments,  the  following  evaluations  can  be  made: 

•  Public  waterfront:  Public  access  is  not  specifically  identified  for  the  NAVSTA 
Brooklyn  site  in  the  Brooklyn  waterfront  plan;  however,  a  potential  greenway/bike 
route  skirting  the  perimeter  of  the  area  to  provide  a  link  in  a  continuous  public  access 
way  along  or  near  the  Brooklyn  waterfront  is  depicted  in  Figure  14.12  of  the  plan 
(NYCDCP,  1994); 

•  Working  waterfront:  Like  the  NYC  Comprehensive  Waterfront  Plan,  the  Brooklyn 
waterfront  plan  recommends  designating  the  Navy  Yard  as  a  significant  maritime  and 
industrial  area;  zoning  is  recommended  to  remain  as  manufacturing.  However,  the 
Brooklyn  waterfront  plan  also  states  that  “the  exact  boundaries  of  the  significant 
areas  will  be  determined  as  part  of  the  [Waterfront  Revitalization  Plan]  WRP 
revision  which  will  be  adopted  as  a  197a  plan  after  full  public  review”(NYCDCP, 
1 997).  This  plan  excludes  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  from  the  boundaries  of  the 
significant  maritime  and  industrial  area. 
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The  Reuse  Plan  is  consistent  with  the  goals  of  the  LWRP,  with  the  New  York  City  Comprehensive 
Waterfront  Plan,  Reclaiming  the  Water’s  Edge  (NYCDCY,  1992),  the  Plan  for  the  Brooklyn 
Waterfront  (fPYCDCB,  1994),  and  the  New  Waterfront  Revitalization  Program:  A  Proposed  197a 
(NYCDCP,  1997). 

Other  Public  Policy 

The  Reuse  Plan  would  have  no  effect  on  the  nearby  Williamsburg  I  Urban  Renewal  Area. 

Neighborhood  Character 

The  Reuse  Plan  would  not  cause  adverse  effects  to  the  neighborhood’s  character.  Reuse  of  former 
industrial  buildings  in  the  site’s  western  industrial  sector  and  northern  triangle  would  mean  the  return 
of  industrial  and  other  employment  opportunities,  lost  since  the  disposal  of  the  Navy  Yard  in  1966. 
A  total  of  1,630  jobs  are  projected  under  the  Reuse  Plan.  The  hospital  campus  area  would  be  used 
for  institutional  and  recreational  uses  and  would  thus  not  only  reflect  past  Navy  uses  of  these 
buildings  but  provide  a  major  new  asset  to  the  community.  Although  no  institutional  users  are 
specified  in  the  Reuse  Plan,  it  states  the  following  possibilities:  a  day-care  center,  a  health  center, 
a  job-training  center,  a  school,  or  institutional  offices.  Under  the  Reuse  Plan  a  total  of  1 1.8  acres  (4.8 
hectares)  would  become  public  open  space;  of  this,  approximately  9.8  acres  (four  hectares)  would 
be  passive  space,  including  the  1.7-acre  (0.7-hectare)  Naval  Hospital  Cemetery.  This  increment  of 
public  open  space  would  substantially  improve  the  open  space  ratios  for  residents  and  workers  in  the 
area. 

The  BQE  frontage  at  the  site’s  southeast  comer  is  proposed  for  retail  commercial  use,  such  as  a 
convenience  store  or  fast  food  establishment  that  would  occupy  three  existing  buildings  there.  While 
this  would  introduce  a  new  use  to  the  neighborhood,  the  location  at  Flushing  Avenue  and 
Williamsburg  Street  is  an  appropriate  vehicular  node  and  would  provide  a  useful  amenity  to  area 
residents  and  workers.  It  would  also  add  some  vitality  to  a  relatively  desolate  comer. 

The  reuse  of  existing  buildings  with  no  new  constmction  would  cause  essentially  no  impact  to 
existing  visual  resources  in  the  area.  Some  minor  changes,  such  as  alteration  of  the  perimeter  fence 
and  gateways,  are  expected  to  improve  the  appearance  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn’s  exterior,  and  active 
use  of  the  facility  would  be  a  major  improvement  over  its  present  forlorn  look  of  buildings  with 
boarded-up  windows. 

The  Reuse  Plan  would  have  no  significant  adverse  impacts  on  neighborhood  character  but  would 
provide  numerous  positive  impacts,  particularly  in  terms  of  providing  the  neighborhood  with  a  major 
community  facility  for  institutional  and  open  space  purposes,  and  for  providing  significant 
employment  opportunities. 
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4.1.3  Residential  Alternative 

Land  Use 

On  site,  the  Residential  Alternative  (Subchapter  2.4.2)  shares  several  basic  elements  with  the  Reuse 
Plan,  including  the  proposed  industrial  reuse  of  the  buildings  in  the  northern  triangle  and  western 
industrial  sector  and  the  commercial  reuse  of  buildings  on  the  BQE  frontage.  It  differs  by  proposing 
residential  reuse  of  the  campus  buildings,  not  permitted  under  existing  zoning.  Most  of  these 
sfructures  were  historically  residential  and  would  be  relatively  easy  to  renovate  for  residential  use. 
The  hospital  is  the  major  stmcture  requiring  extensive  renovation  to  convert  to  residential  purposes. 
No  new  building  construction  is  proposed.  The  buildings  to  be  reused  as  residences  would  be  divided 
into  94  housing  units,  with  a  total  of  137,240  sq  ft  (12,760  sq  m),  but  fewer  or  greater  numbers  could 
be  generated  depending  on  the  unit  type  and  size. 

As  with  the  Reuse  Plan,  the  Residential  Alternative  is  compatible  with  the  historic  uses  of  the  site 
and  the  sxirrounding  conummity,  and  considering  the  small  total  number  of  dwelling  units,  it  would 
not  have  adverse  land  use  impacts,  although  there  would  be  zoning  issues  that  are  addressed  next. 

Zoning 

While  conforming  with  the  historic  uses  of  this  part  of  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site,  residential  reuse 
would  require  a  rezoning  of  the  campus  portion  of  the  site  in  order  to  be  permitted.  (When  operated 
as  a  federal  facility,  the  city’s  industrial  zoning  with  its  prohibition  on  residential  use  did  not  apply.) 
The  proposed  zoning  for  the  campus  sector  is  R6  under  this  alternative.  Although  residential  uses 
are  located  within  two  blocks  of  the  site  to  the  south  and  northeast,  the  heavy  industrial  uses  of  the 
contiguous  Navy  Yard  or  the  Ml  light  industrial  zoning  on  NAVSTA  Brooklyn’s  other  boundaries 
would  make  this  new  residential  district  something  of  a  small  island.  It  was  partly  for  this  reason  that 
the  Reuse  Plan  did  not  pursue  a  residential  option. 

Another  potentially  problematic  aspect  of  rezoning  the  campus  to  residential  use  is  the  city’s  zoning 
requirement  of  a  300-ft  (91-m)  buffer  within  industrial  districts  contiguous  with  residential  districts 
where  operations  within  this  buffer  must  conform  to  Ml  performance  standards.  This  could  pose 
potential  problems  for  the  contiguous  portions  of  the  Navy  Yard  that  are  currently  zoned  M3  if  they 
were  to  be  occupied  by  heavy  manufacturing.  At  present,  this  would  most  likely  apply  to  potential 
users  of  Bldg  2  (foxmdry),  which  is  immediately  west  of  the  hospital  and  would  be  within  this  300-ft 
(91-m)  buffer  zone.  The  present  tenant,  operating  under  an  interim  lease,  manufactures  prefabricated 
homes  there  and  would  not  be  affected  by  this  provision. 

The  R6  zoning  would  permit  the  rehabilitated  sfructures  to  conform  with  zoning.  The  portion  of  the 
site  that  would  be  devoted  to  residential  use  is  approximately  18.3  acres  (7.4  hectares),  or  797,148 
sq  ft  (74,055  sq  m).  The  residential  reuse  would  account  for  about  172,840  sq  ft  (16,060  sq  m), 
representing  an  FAR  of  about  0.22,  which  is  well  within  the  permitted  FAR  of  2.43.  The  footprints 
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of  these  buildings  account  for  approximately  65,200  sq  ft  (6,057  sq  m),  or  about  eight  percent  of  the 
campus  portion  of  the  site,  and  are  well  within  the  33  percent  open  space  requirement  (OSR).  The 
amount  of  parking  ordinarily  required  for  R6  is  70  percent  of  the  number  of  units,  where  group 
parking  is  provided.  Thus,  for  the  94  units  proposed  under  this  scenario,  parking  spaces  for  66 
vehicles  would  be  provided. 

Public  Policy 

NAVSTA  Brooklyn  is  located  within  the  coastal  zone  boimdary  of  New  York  City.  As  noted  in 
Subchapter  3.1.3,  the  LWRP  includes  a  set  of  56  policy  statements  (44  state  and  12  city  policies)  that 
address  the  waterfront’s  important  resources;  the  56  policies  are  provided  as  Appendix  F.  Those  that 
pertain  and  are  applicable  to  the  Residential  Alternative  are  the  same  as  for  the  Reuse  Plan  (Table 
4.1-2). 


The  one  difference  to  be  noted  applies  to  New  York  City  Policy  F,  which  states:  Priority  shall  be 
given  to  the  development  of  mapped  parklands  and  appropriate  open  space  where  the  opportunity 
exists  to  meet  the  recreational  needs  of:  immobile  user  groups;  and  communities  without  adequate 
waterfront  park  space  and/or  facilities. 

Implementation  of  the  Residential  Alternative  would  only  slightly  increase  the  level  and  types  of 
access  to  the  coastal  zone  by  providing  access  to  the  Naval  Hospital  Cemetery  (approximately  1.7 
acres  [0.7  hectares])  as  passive  open  space,  compared  to  the  11.8  acres.  (4.8  hectares)  proposed 
under  the  Reuse  Plan. 

Other  Public  Policy 

The  Residential  Alternative  would  have  no  effect  on  the  nearby  Williamsburg  I  Urban  Renewal 
Area. 

Neighborhood  Character 

Compared  to  the  Reuse  Plan,  the  only  difference  that  the  Residential  Alternative  represents  is  the 
introduction  of  residents  (in  place  of  the  institutional  and  recreational  elements  proposed  for  the 
hospital  campus  area).  As  with  the  Reuse  Plan,  no  significant  adverse  impacts  are  anticipated. 
Positive  impacts  of  the  Residential  Alternative  would  include  the  adaptive  reuse  of  the  existing 
buildings  and  the  creation  of  employment  opportunities,  housing  opportunities  for  a  modest  number 
of  households  (about  94),  and  the  provision  of  new  public  open  space  (the  cemetery  area  for  passive 
open  space). 
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4.1.4  Museum  Alternative 

Land  Use 

The  Museum  Alternative,  described  in  Subchapter  2.4.3,  would  reuse  the  campus  portion  of  the  site 
for  educational/exhibition  uses  (Use  Group  3  in  the  NYC  Zoning  Resolution).  Those  portions  of  the 
NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  designated  for  industrial  use  in  the  city’s  Reuse  Plan  (northern  triangle  and 
western  sector)  continue  to  be  designated  for  those  uses  under  this  alternative;  however,  the  BQE 
frontage  area  would  also  be  included  in  the  museum  complex.  No  new  building  construction  is 
proposed. 

As  with  the  Reuse  Plan,  the  reuse  of  the  industrial  buildings  is  compatible  with  land  uses  in  the  study 
area.  The  proposed  museum  element  represents  a  new  use  for  the  site;  however,  it  would  be  a  use 
that  is  particularly  responsive  to  the  cultural  history  of  the  site  and  would  provide  a  useful 
educational  resource  for  the  community.  It  would  not  create  adverse  land  use  impacts  for  the  area. 

Zoning 

In  order  to  conform  to  the  NYC  Zoning  Resolution,  a  museum  use  on  the  site  would  require  a 
rezoning  action.  The  20-acre  (eight-hectare)  area  to  be  devoted  to  the  museum  would  need  rezoning 
as  a  C2-6  district,  which  is  a  general  commercial  district  permitting  this  type  of  community  facility 
with  a  commercial  FAR  of  2.0  (up  to  6.5  FAR  for  community  facilities)  and  with  no  parking 
requirement.  The  zoning  of  the  two  areas  of  the  site  to  continue  in  industrial  use  (northern  triangle 
and  western  industrial  sector)  would  remain  M3-1 . 

Under  the  C2-6  zoning  proposed  for  the  Museum  Alternative,  the  Zoning  Resolution  permits  a  wide 
array  of  uses  ranging  from  Use  Groups  1  through  9  and  14.  Of  these: 

•  Use  Groups  1  and  2  permit  all  types  of  residential  development; 

•  Use  Groups  3  and  4  cover  a  wide  variety  of  community  facilities,  including  colleges, 
hospitals,  nursing  homes,  medical  facilities,  and  non-profit  clubs; 

•  Use  Group  5  permits  hotels  and  motels; 

•  Use  Groups  6  through  9  permit  a  wide  variety  of  local  and  major  retail  uses,  small 
wholesale  operations  (under  2,500  sq  ft  [232  sq  m]),  professional  offices,  theaters, 
auto  service  uses,  and  public  utilities;  and 

•  Use  Group  14  is  oriented  to  boating  uses  (Zoning  Resolution  32-00). 

The  floor  area  permitted  for  commercial  uses  is  a  maximum  of  2.0  FAR.  For  residential  uses,  the 
maximum  permitted  floor  area  ranges  from  2.8-3 .4  FAR,  an  equivalent  to  R-7  zoning.  For 
community  facility  uses  the  maximum  permitted  floor  area  is  6.5  FAR  (Zoning  Resolution  33-00). 
There  are  no  parking  requirements  for  most  commercial  and  community  facility  uses  in  C2-6 
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districts,  while  residential  uses  require  parking  for  50  percent  of  the  total  residential  units  (Zoning 
Resolution  36-20). 

Public  Policy 

NAVSTA  Brooklyn  is  located  within  the  coastal  zone  boundary  of  New  York  City.  As  noted  in 
Subchapter  3.1.3,  the  LWRP  includes  a  set  of  56  policy  statements  that  address  the  waterfront’s 
important  resources;  the  56  policies  are  provided  as  Appendix  F.  Those  that  pertain  and  are 
applicable  to  the  Museum  Alternative  are  the  same  as  for  the  Reuse  Plan  (Table  4.1-2). 

The  one  difference  to  be  noted  applies  to  New  York  City  Policy  F,  which  states:  Priority  shall  be 
given  to  the  development  of  mapped  parklands  and  appropriate  open  space  where  the  opportunity 
exists  to  meet  the  recreational  needs  of:  immobile  user  groups;  and  communities  without  adequate 
waterfront  park  space  and/or  facilities. 

The  Museum  Alternative  would  increase  the  level  and  types  of  access  to  the  coastal  zone.  The 
approximately  18.3-acre  (7.4-hectare)  hospital  campus  would  provide  a  passive  open  space  resource 
but  is  unlikely  to  be  a  mapped  parkland.  However,  it  is  assumed  the  museum  groimds  and  cemetery 
area  would  be  publicly  accessible  during  normal  museum  hours. 

Other  Public  Policy 

The  Museum  Alternative  would  have  no  effect  on  the  nearby  Williamsburg  I  Urban  Renewal  Area. 

■< 

Neighborhood  Character 

The  Museum  Alternative  would  alter  two  components  of  the  Reuse  Plan:  the  campus  area  and  the 
BQE  frontage  area  would  be  devoted  to  museum  use,  rather  than  community  facilities  and  retail.  As 
with  the  Reuse  Plan,  the  reuse  of  the  industrial  buildings  for  similar  purposes  is  compatible  with 
existing  land  uses  in  the  study  area.  The  proposed  museum  element  would  represent  a  new  cultural 
and  educational  amenity  for  the  community.  No  significant  adverse  impacts  are  anticipated  upon 
neighborhood  character.  Positive  impacts  include  adaptive  reuse  of  the  existing  buildings,  the 
creation  of  emplo3mient  opportunities,  and  the  provision  of  1 1.2  acres  (4.5  hectares)  of  new  passive 
open  space. 
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4.1.5  As-of-Right  Alternative 

Land  Use 

The  As-of-Right  Alternative  is  described  in  Subchapter  2.4.4  and  provides  for  the  full  buildout  of 
the  site  as  permitted  by  existing  NYC  zoning.  Four  principal  buildings  (the  hospital,  Surgeon’s 
House,  lab,  and  foundry)  would  be  retained;  all  other  structures  would  be  demolished  and  new 
industrial/warehouse  structures  would  be  constmcted  to  the  maximum  bulk  permitted.  The  cemetery 
area  would  be  open  space  and  remain  unbuilt. 

This  intensive-development  scenario  would  radically  alter  the  campus  area  and  eliminate  the  present 
feel  of  open  space  that  prevails  in  this  area  of  the  site.  The  land  use  implications  of  the  As-of-Right 
Alternative  represent  a  level  of  intensity  that  has  not  been  experienced  at  the  site  since  the  end  of 
WWII.  The  industrial/warehouse  uses  considered  would  be  compatible  with  the  adjacent 
manufacturing  districts  (M3-1  and  Ml -2),  where  older  multi-story  warehouses  and  industrial 
activities  characterize  the  surrounding  blocks  but,  as  a  result  of  urban  renewal  and  rezoning 
activities,  would  be  less  compatible  with  the  growing  residential  activity  in  the  nearby  South 
Williamsburg  area,  northeast  of  the  site.  By  definition  this  alternative  is  “as-of-right”  based  on  the 
existing  M3-1  zoning. 

Zoning 

The  existing  M3-1  zoning  permits  a  maximum  floor  area  of  about  2,512,000  sq  ft  (233,500  sq  m) 
based  on  the  site  area  of  approximately  1,256,000  sq  ft  (1 16,682  sq  m)  and  permitted  2.0  FAR.  The 
retained  buildings  would  account  for  about  423,000  sq  ft  (39,300  sq  m)  of  floor  area;  deducting  this 
floor  area  provides  maximum  new  construction  of  about  2,089,000  sq  ft  (194,000  sq  m),  as  shown 
in  Table  4.1-3. 

Parking  requirements  vary  according  to  type  of  use,  ranging  jfrom  one  space  per  300  sq  ft  for  general 
retail  to  one  space  per  2,000  sq  ft,  or  per  three  employees  (whichever  is  lower),  for  warehouse/ 
storage  uses.  The  As-of-Right  Alternative  considered  here  would  be  mostly  of  the  warehouse/storage 
type  with  the  requirement  of  one  space  per  2,000  sq  ft  (i.e.,  about  1,250  spaces).  The  required 
parking,  assuming  300  sq  ft  (28  sq  m)  per  space,  would  thus  occupy  approximately  376,000  sq  ft 
(35,000  sq  m). 

Deducting  the  parking,  the  footprints  of  the  retained  buildings  and  the  cemetery  area  leaves 
approximately  690,000  sq  ft  (64,100  sq  m)  to  accommodate  the  new  construction  and  roadways. 
Allowing  ten  percent  of  the  area  for  roadways  leaves  approximately  62 1 ,000  sq  ft  (5 7,700  sq  m)  to 
accommodate  the  permitted  increment,  which  would  need  to  be  accommodated  in  three-  to  four-story 
structures. 
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Table  4.1-3 

As-of-Right  Alternative  Full  Buildout  under  Existing  M3  Zoning 


Variable 

Square  Feel 

Square  Meters 

Site  Area 

1,256,000 

11,682 

Max  Permitted  Floor  Area 

2,512,000 

233,500 

Retained  Bldgs  Floor  Area 

423,000 

39,300 

Permitted  New  Floor  Area 

2,089,000 

194,000 

Footprint  of  Retained  Buildings 

118,000 

11,000 

Cemetery  Area 

72,300 

6,700 

Parking  Area 

376,000 

35,000 

Roadways 

69,000 

6,400 

Remaining  Site  Area  to  Accommodate 
New  Floor  Area 

621,000 

57,700 

Number  of  Stories  to  Accommodate 

New  Floor  Area 

3.36 

3.36 
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While  the  cost  and  design  of  such  multiple-story  industrial/warehousing  space  would  be  unlikely  to 
find  a  market  in  Brooklyn,  examining  this  maximum  buildout  alternative  is  helpful  for  comparison 
of  development  intensities. 

Public  Policy 

NAVSTA  Brooklyn  is  located  within  the  coastal  zone  boundary  of  New  York  City.  As  noted  in 
Subchapter  3.1 .3,  the  LWRP  includes  a  set  of  56  policy  statements  (44  state  and  12  city  policies)  that 
address  the  waterjfront’s  important  resources;  the  56  policies  are  provided  as  Appendix  F.  Those  that 
pertain  and  are  applicable  to  the  As-of-Right  Alternative  are  the  same  as  for  the  Reuse  Plan  (Table 
4.1-2). 

There  are  two  differences  to  be  noted: 

•  Policy  4:  Strengthen  the  economic  base  of  smaller  harbor  areas  by  encouraging  the 
development  and  enhancement  of  those  activities  which  have  provided  such  areas 
with  a  unique  identity. 

Situated  in  one  of  the  major  ports  of  New  York,  the  As-of-Right  Alternative  would  encourage  the 
development  of  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  through  the  adaptive  reuse  of  four  existing  buildings 
that  contributed  to  the  unique  identity  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  and  the  full  buildout  of  new 
industrial/warehouse  buildings.  The  two  NYC-landmarked  buildings  (the  Naval  Hospital  and  the 
Surgeon’s  House)  would  be  retained  but  the  historic  district  determined  eligible  for  the  National 
Register  by  the  SHPO  would  be  severely  impacted. 

•  New  York  City  Policy  F:  Priority  shall  be  given  to  the  development  of  mapped 
parklands  and  appropriate  open  space  where  the  opportunity  exists  to  meet  the 
recreational  needs  of:  immobile  user  groups;  and  communities  without  adequate 
waterfront  park  space  and/or  facilities. 

Implementation  of  the  As-of-Right  Alternative  would  only  slightly  increase  the  level  and  types  of 
access  to  the  coastal  zone  by  providing  access  to  the  Naval  Hospital  Cemetery  (approximately  1 .7 
acres  [0.7  hectares])  as  passive  open  space,  compared  to  11.8  acres.  (4.8  hectares)  provided  under 
the  Reuse  Plan. 

Other  Public  Policy 

The  As-of-Right  Alternative  would  have  no  effect  on  the  nearby  Williamsburg  I  Urban  Renewal 
Area. 
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Neighborhood  Character 

Compared  to  the  Reuse  Plan,  the  As-of-Right  Alternative  would  add  substantially  greater 
employment  to  the  site  as  all  available  space  would  be  developed  to  the  maximum  permitted  under 
current  zoning.  Only  four  of  the  existing  buildings  would  be  retained  (hospital.  Surgeon’s  House,, 
lab,  and  foundry);  all  other  structures  would  be  demolished  to  make  room  for  the  industrial/ 
warehouse  development.  This  action  would  have  significant  adverse  impacts  on  the  historic 
architectural  resources  of  the  site.  While  this  alternative  would  generate  substantial  employment 
opportunities,  there  would  be  no  provision  of  community  facilities  or  new  open  space,  except  for  the 
1.7-acre  (0.7-hectare)  cemetery.  However,  more  industrial/warehouse  activity  at  the  site  would  not 
be  out  of  character  with  the  surrounding  industrial  context. 
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4.2  Socioeconomics 
4.2.1  No  Action  Alternative 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Navy  would  entirely  vacate  NAVSTA  Brooklyn.  Although  the 
land  would  not  be  disposed  of,  it  would  remain  as  federal  government  land.  NAVSTA  Brooklyn 
would  be  closed  in  accordance  with  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  Facility  Layaway  and  Caretaker 
Maintenance  Standards  (US  Navy,  1994).  Continued  government  ownership  of  the  property  would 
have  no  benefit  to  the  Navy  as  the  Navy  would  incur  continued  liability  for  an  asset  with  no 
functional,  operational,  or  strategic  value.  Continued  federal  government  ownership  would  also  have 
no  benefit  for  the  local  community  since  such  ownership  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  viable  and 
productive  use  of  the  land.  This  alternative  is  developed  to  provide  a  future  baseline,  representing 
no  action  conditions,  against  which  other  alternatives  may  be  compared. 

Demography 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  have  no  demographic  impacts. 

Employment  and  Income 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  there  would  be  no  redevelopment  at  the  base  and  hence  no  new 
income  would  be  generated  by  businesses,  institutions,  and  their  employees.  Moreover,  the  virtual 
abandonment  of  the  base  eould  further  detract  from  the  quality  of  local  conditions  if  vandalism  or 
visual  blight  were  to  escalate,  thereby  lowering  property  values  and/or  inducing  more  businesses/ 
households  to  leave  the  area. 

Fiscal  Impacts 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  there  would  be  no  redevelopment  at  the  base  and  hence  no  new 
tax  revenues  would  be  collected  from  real  property  taxes,  earned  income  taxes,  or  other  relevant 
business  taxes  and  fees.  The  No  Action  Alternative  implies  that  there  would  be  no  direct  or  induced 
growth  in  the  area  as  a  result  of  the  redeveloped  base  and,  hence,  there  would  be  no  increment  of 
costs  associated  with  the  provision  of  additional  services  to  new  households/businesses. 

Housing 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative  there  would  be  no  redevelopment  at  the  base  and  no  new  housing 
would  be  constructed  there.  There  would  be  no  new  workers  and,  hence,  no  new  demand  created  for 
housing  in  the  city  by  the  reuse  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn. 
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4.2.2  Reuse  Plan 

Demography 

The  proposed  Reuse  Plan,  described  in  Subchapter  2.3,  would  introduce  some  new  worker  and 
visitor  populations  to  the  site  but  would  generate  no  direct  new  residents  (City  of  New  York,  1996). 
In  addition,  it  would  provide  for  the  adaptive  reuse  of  existing  structures  with  no  new  construction. 

Institutional  uses  would  occupy  the  campus  area  of  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site.  The  Reuse  Plan 
does  not  provide  estimates  of  the  numbers  of  jobs  or  visitors  projected;  consequently,  the  estimates 
adopted  here  are  intended  to  be  indicative  of  the  potential  for  job  creation  under  this  development 
scenario. 

Various  industrial  and  commercial  uses  would  occupy  the  northern  triangle,  the  western  industrial 
sector,  and  the  BQE  frontage.  A  wide  range  of  possible  industrial/commercial  employers  could  be 
accommodated  in  the  buildings  associated  with  the  Reuse  Plan’s  projected  uses.  The  square  feet  of 
the  buildings  provides  a  reasonable  basis  from  which  to  project  employment;  however,  a  wide  range 
of  space-per-employee  ratios  can  be  associated  with  the  light  industrial,  warehousing,  research  and 
development,  and  office  commercial  uses  that  are  potential  users.  These  space  ratios  can  range  from 
300  sq  ft  (28  sq  m)  to  1,000  sq  ft  (93  sq  m)  per  employee  (ITE,  1997).  This  analysis  adopts  the  ratios 
suggested  in  the  Development  Impact  Assessment  Manual  (Urban  Land  Institute  [ULI],  1994),  with 
an  average  of  one  worker  per  500  sq  ft  for  industrial  space,  one  worker  per  400  sq  ft  for  retail  space, 
and  one  worker  per  250  sq  ft  for  public  space.  These  ratios  generate  an  estimated  total  employment 
of  1,630,  as  shown  in  Table  4.2-1. 

The  Reuse  Plan  does  not  provide  a  phase-in  schedule  for  the  projected  reuse  and  employment. 
Consequently,  for  the  purposes  of  this  EIS,  it  is  assumed  that  the  plan  would  be  fully  implemented 
by  the  year  2002.  In  reality  a  gradual  buildup  is  likely,  with  some  buildings  being  more  quickly 
renovated  and  occupied  than  others. 

Placed  in  the  relative  context  of  the  NYC  labor  force,  an  increase  of  1,630  jobs  under  the  Reuse  Plan 
would  represent  0.03  percent  of  the  1990  resident  labor  force,  or  0.1  percent  (one-tenth  of  one 
percent)  of  Brooklyn’s  resident  labor  force.  At  these  proportions,  the  anticipated  employment  is  a 
very  small  increment  and  would  be  unlikely  to  stimulate  any  discemable  demographic  changes 
cit)wide  or  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn.  If  all  prospective  employees  were  drawn  from  the  pool  of 
NYC  unemployed  workers,  recorded  at  262,744  in  October  1998  (Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  [BLS], 
1998),  it  would  reduce  the  numbers  of  those  who  were  unemployed  by  two-thirds  of  one  percent 
(0.62  percent).  This  level  of  new  employment  would  not  be  likely  to  generate  any  in-migration  of 
new  workers  to  the  city. 
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Table  4.2-1 

Reuse  Plan  Employment  Estimates 


Space 

SqFt^Sgl^) 

Sq  Ft  per 
:  Employee 

Nunftber  of 
Employees'' 

Industrial 

459,800(42,715) 

500 

920 

Retail/Commercial 

52,500(4,877) 

400 

130 

Institutional 

145,000(13,470) 

250 

580 

Tota|2 

657,300(61,063) 

1,630 

Note;  ^  Numbers  rounded  to  nearest  ten. 

^  The  open  space/parkland  would  be  likely  to  generate  several  new  jobs  for 
maintenance;  these  are  included  here  among  the  institutional  employment. 

Table  4.2-2 

Reuse  Plan  Earnings  Estimates 


Employment  Sector 

Number  of 
•••Employees 

Hourly  Rate 

Annual  Earnings^ 
($1.000s) 

Industrial 

920 

13.87^ 

27,205 

Retail/Commercial 

130 

8.81 

2,442 

Institutional 

580 

13.02" 

16,100 

Total 

1,630 

45,747 

Notes:  '  Assumes  2,132  hours  per  year. 

^Takes  the  mean  of  $13.56  for  manufacturing  production  workers  and  $14.19  for 

wholesale  production  workers. 

®  Uses  service  workers  for  “institutional”  workers. 

Source:  Hourly  wage  rates  from  US  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  October  1998. 
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Employment  and  Income 

The  mean  earnings  associated  with  the  1,630  new  pennanent  jobs  anticipated  under  the  Reuse  Plan 
are  estimated  by  industry  category  in  Table  4.2-2.  Industry  categories  have  been  estimated  in  1998 
dollars  based  on  national  data  provided  by  the  BLS.  The  total  projected  annual  earnings  of  this 
proposed  employment,  in  1998  dollars,  would  be  $45.7  million. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  permanent  employment,  spending  by  the  households  of  these  employed 
workers  would  generate  secondary  economic  activity.  Estimates  of  these  secondary  jobs  and  earnings 
have  been  derived  from  the  econometric  input/output  (I/O)  model  known  as  RIMS  II,  created  for 
NYC  by  the  US  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA,  1994).  In  this  instance,  the  categories  of 
employment  are  allocated  to  their  respective  standard  industrial  classification  codes  (SICC)  in  the 
detailed  471 -industry  I/O  matrix,  which  is  then  used  to  obtain  the  industry-specific  direct-effect 
multipliers  (Table  4.2-3). 

Industrial  jobs  are  here  divided  in  two,  with  half  applied  to  “management  and  consulting  services, 
testing  and  research  labs”  in  order  to  capture  some  of  the  prospective  diversity  of  “industrial” 
employment  at  the  redeveloped  base.  The  total  employment  and  earnings  generated  by  the  proposed 
activities  are  computed,  and  indirect  effects  are  obtained  by  deducting  the  direct  employment  and 
earnings.  Total  direct  and  indirect  employment  is  computed  at  2,500  jobs,  with  indirect  employment 
representing  35  percent  of  this  at  872  jobs.  Total  earnings  are  projected  to  be  about  $70  million,  of 
which  almost  $24  million  would  be  generated  indirectly. 

In  addition  to  direct  and  indirect  permanent  jobs,  there  would  be  both  direct  and  indirect  temporary 
jobs  generated  by  the  construction  activity  as  the  earnings  from  the  construction  employment 
circulate  in  the  local  economy.  Order-of-magnitude  estimates  of  renovation  costs  associated  with  the 
commercial  and  institutional  buildings  were  discussed  in  Subchapter  2.3.3  and  are  shown  in  Table 
4.2-4.  Renovation  costs  under  the  Reuse  Plan  are  estimated  at  $9.9  million  and  infrastructure/site 
development  costs  are  estimated  at  $8.6  million  (inflated  from  the  city  consultant’s  estimate  of  $7.2 
million  [Abeles,  Phillips,  Preiss  &  Shapiro,  1992]),  for  total  construction  expenditures  of  about 
$18.5  million. 

Based  on  these  estimated  construction  costs,  it  is  possible  to  project  the  number  of  direct 
construction  jobs  and  indirect  jobs  generated  by  this  constmction  activity.  The  total  economic  impact 
of  the  construction  expenditures  can  be  derived  from  the  BEA  RIMS  11  model  for  NYC.  On  the  basis 
of  the  employment  and  earnings  multipliers  provided  by  the  model,  emplo)nnent  and  income  effects 
of  the  temporary  construction  employment  are  estimated.  These  are  shown  in  Table  4.2-5. 
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Table  4.2-3 


Reuse  Plan  Direct  and  Indirect  Employment  and  Earnings 


tndusWat 

industrial 

•Code- 

Direct' 

Jobs 

l/OMuitipfers 

i  Jobs 

jndimot 

Jobs’:' 

II^Hi 

illB 

■  ildbs' ’i 

Industrial 

62.0100 

460 

13.6 

1.6411 

1.3878 

755 

295 

18.9 

5.3 

Mgt.  Consultant 
Services,  etc. 

73.0105 

460 

13.6 

1.6978 

1.4511 

781 

321 

19.7 

6.1 

Retail  (Eating/ 
Drinking) 

74.0000 

130 

m 

1.2347 

1.5491 

161 

31 

3.8 

1.3 

Institutional  (Social 
Services) 

77.0900 

580 

16.1 

1.3888 

1.697 

806 

226 

27.3 

11.2 

Totals 

1,630 

45.7 

2,502 

872 

69.5 

23.9 

Notes:  Dollars  in  1998  $.  Numbers  may  not  total  exactly  due  to  rounding. 
Source:  Based  on  US  BEA  RIMS  il  model  of  NYC.  1994. _ 


Table  4.2-4 


Reuse  Plan  Estimated  Construction  Costs 


Project 

Space 

SoFt(SQlVl> 

$  Cost  Per 
SaFt(SQM) 

Industrial 

459,800(42,715) 

0 

0.0 

Retail/Commercial 

52,500  (4,877) 

50 

2.6 

Institutional 

145,000(13,500) 

50 

7.3 

Site  Development/Infrastructure 

N/A 

N/A 

8.6 

Total 

657,200  (61,053) 

18.5 

Table  4.2-5 

Reuse  Plan  Construction  and  Indirect  Employment  from  Construction  Activity 


Acbvity 

Employment 

Earnings 
($  muttons) 

Direct  Construction 

141 

6.3 

Indirect  Other  Industries 

76 

2.3 

Totals 

217 

8.6 

Source:  Based  on  US  BEA  RIMS  II  model  of  NYC,  1994. 
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Direct  construction  employment  is  projected  by  the  RIMS  II  model  to  provide  approximately  141 
person-year  jobs;  if  the  renovation/development  occurred  over  two  years,  this  would  average  70  jobs 
in  each  year.  Indirect  employment  generated  by  the  construction  spending  is  estimated  at  76  jobs, 
again  spread  over  the  development  period.  Total  temporary  employment  is  thus  estimated  at  217 
jobs.  Assuming  average  annual  construction  wages  of  $45,000  (including  benefits),  total  earnings 
from  the  direct  construction  jobs  are  estimated  at  $6.3  million;  assuming  indirect  job  wages  of 
$30,000  annually,  total  earnings  are  estimated  at  $2.3  million.  Thus,  total  direct  and  indirect 
earnings,  over  the  buildout  period,  are  estimated  at  $8.6  million. 

Fiscal  Impacts 

As  described  in  Chapter  2,  the  Reuse  Plan  suggests  substantial  fiscal  benefits  from  the  development 
of  the  base.  At  full  buildout,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Reuse  Plan  would  generate  1,630  direct  jobs. 
These  jobs,  and  employment  from  secondary  economic  effects  and  from  the  temporary  construction 
phase,  would  generate  new  revenues  from  taxes  and  fees.  Estimates  of  these  new  revenues  are  not 
made  in  the  Reuse  Plan;  consequently,  order-of-magnitude  estimates  are  provided  here. 

No  new  property  taxes  are  anticipated  because  the  industrial/commercial  parcels  would  be 
transferred  to  the  BNYDC;  as  a  public  authority,  the  BNYDC  is  exempt  from  local  real  property 
taxes.  The  campus  portion  that  would  be  operated  by  some  institutional  use  is  presumed  to  hold  not- 
for-profit  status  and  also  not  be  subject  to  property  taxes. 

Both  New  York  City  and  New  York  State  would  benefit  from  personal  and  corporate  income  taxes, 
from  sales  taxes,  and  from  various  other  taxes  and  fees.  Applying  the  city  and  state  income  tax 
schedules,  and  assuming  employees  are  NYC  residents,  generates  annual  totals  of  almost  $1.4 
million  for  the  state  and  $1  million  for  the  city  from  the  direct  permanent  employees.  Table  4.2-6 
shows  anticipated  income  and  sales  tax  revenues  from  both  the  permanent  operations  and  the 
temporary  activity  associated  with  the  construction  phase.  Including  personal  and  corporate  income 
and  sales  taxes,  the  state  can  anticipate  total  annual  revenues  of  almost  $4.9  million  and  the  city  $3.8 
million  from  permanent  operations  under  the  Reuse  Plan.  These  new  revenues  would  represent 
approximately  0.007  percent  of  the  state  budget  and  0.01  percent  of  the  city  budget. 

Short-term  revenues  of  $533,000  to  the  state  and  $452,000  to  the  city  are  projected,  spread  over  the 
construction  period.  Additional  revenue  are  also  likely  to  be  collected  from  a  variety  of 
miscellaneous  fees  and  charges  but  because  these  are  relatively  small  and  difficult  to  predict,  they 
are  omitted  in  this  analysis. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  employees  of  the  redeveloped  base  and  their  households  would  not 
generate  new  residential  construction  but  would  cimrently  be  city  residents  already  paying  property 
taxes  and  receiving  city  services. 
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Table  4.2-6 


Reuse  Plan:  Projected  New  Tax  Revenues 


Category 

Personaf  Inc<^e’ 
{$1,000S) 

Cc^porate  Income^ 
{$1,0DGs) 

Sales  Taxes® 

.  ($1,000s) 

Tot 

{$1,0 

ate 

OOs) 

NYS 

NYC 

NYS 

NYC 

NYS 

NYC 

NYS 

NYC  . 

Permanent  Direct 

1,354 

1,017 

914 

823 

486 

457 

2,755 

2,298 

Permanent  Indir. 

481 

335 

523 

470 

278 

261 

1,282 

1,067 

Merchandise 

0 

0 

0 

0 

446 

420 

446 

420 

Subtotal 

1,835 

1,352 

1,438 

1,294 

1,210 

1,139 

4,484 

3,785 

Temporary  Direct 

171 

123 

127 

114 

51 

48 

349 

285 

Temporary  Indir. 

42 

29 

46 

41 

18 

23 

106 

93 

Constr.  Materials 

0 

0 

0 

0 

79 

74 

79 

74 

Subtotal 

213 

152 

173 

155 

147 

144 

533 

452 

Total 

2,049 

1,505 

1,611 

1,450 

1,357 

1,283 

5,017 

4,237 

Notes:  '  Assumes  NYC  resident,  married  with  three  exemptions. 

2 Tax  rate  on  assumed  10%  profits  on  value  added  (assumed  as  twice  labor  cost). 

^  Sales  tax  apportioned  at  0.0425  for  state  and  0.04  for  city:  applied  to: 

25%  of  worker  household  income; 

-  “Merchandise”  assumes  haif  of  the  gross  sq  ft  will  generate  $400  per  sq  ft  annual 
sales,  100%  taxable;  and 

-  “Construction  materials”  assumes  50%  of  construction  cost  are  for  materials  and  20  /o 
of  these  are  subject  to  sales  taxes. 

Numbers  may  not  total  exactly  due  to  rounding. _ _ _ _ _ 
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Environmeiital  Justice 

Executive  Order  12898,  Federal  Actions  to  Address  Environmental  Justice  in  Minority  Populations 
and  Low-Income  Populations,  signed  by  President  Clinton  on  February  11, 1994,  requires  federal 
agencies  to  take  appropriate  and  necessary  steps,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable  and  permitted  by 
law,  to  identify  and  address  disproportionately  high  and  adverse  effects  of  federal  projects  on  the 
health  or  environment  of  minority  md  low-income  populations.  The  goal  of  EO  12898  is  stated  as: 

...  each  federal  agency  shall  make  achieving  environmental justice  part  of  its  mission 
by  identifying  and  addressing,  as  appropriate,  disproportionately  high  and  adverse 
human  health  or  environmental  effects  of  its  programs,  policies,  and  activities  on 
minority  populations  and  low-income  populations  in  the  United  States...  (Section 
1-101,  EO  12898, 1994) 

The  purpose  of  the  environmental  justice  review  is  to  determine  if  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
proposed  project’s  socioeconomic  impacts  that  may  be  considered  significantly  adverse  are  borne 
by  low-income  and  minority  communities.  The  review  consists  of  two  parts: 

•  The  identification  of  disadvantaged  (low-income  and/or  minority)  populations;  and 

•  A  determination  of  whether  any  disadvantaged  populations  are  disproportionately 
impacted  by  the  proposed  project. 

Disadvantaged  populations  are  minority  and  low-income  persons  who  are  identified  on  the  basis  of 
their  percentage  of  the  population  of  the  affected  area.  The  affected  area  is  interpreted  as  that  area 
which  the  proposed  project  will  or  may  have  an  effect  on.  Guidance  for  interpreting  these  concepts 
in  terms  of  geographic  analysis  is  based  on  EO  12898  and  ‘‘‘'Interim  Guidance  For  Incorporating 
EnvironmentalJustice  Concerns  in  EPA’s  NEPA  Compliance  Analysis  (USEPA,  September  1997). 
The  source  of  USEPA’s  Interim  Guidance  was  the  Interagency  Working  Group  (IWG)  on 
Environmental  Justice,  comprised  of  17  departments  and  agencies. 

This  document’s  guidance  for  identifying  minority  populations  is  either:  a)  the  minority  population 
of  the  affected  area  exceeds  50  percent,  or  b)  the  minority  population  percentage  of  the  affected  area 
is  meaningfully  greater  than  the  minority  population  of  the  general  population  or  other  appropriate 
unit  of  geographic  analysis.  The  selection  of  the  appropriate  unit  of  geographic  analysis  may  be  a 
governing  body’s  jurisdiction,  a  neighborhood,  census  tract,  or  other  similar  unit  that  is  to  be  chosen 
so  as  not  to  artificially  dilute  or  inflate  the  affected  minority  population. 

The  Interim  Guidance  suggests  two  tests  for  defining  low-income  populations  in  the  affected  area: 
a)  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS)  poverty  guidelines  or  b)  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  definition  of  very  low-income  for  the  purpose  of 
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housing  benefits  programs.  Agencies  are  advised  to  apply  the  test  that  most  accurately  reflects  the 
relative  cost  of  living  in  the  particular  geographic  are  under  consideration. 

The  data  compiled  to  address  the  above  disadvantaged  population  criteria,  and  to  define  the  affected 
area,  are  based  on  the  census  tracts  that  comprise  the  study  area  for  socioeconomic  analysis.  Data 
for  NYC  and  Brooklyn  are  provided  for  comparative  purposes.  The  socioeconomic  study  area  for 
NAVSTA  Brooklyn  is  shown  in  Figure  3.1-1,  which  also  shows  the  1 8  census  tracts  that  encompass 
the  study  area.  Data  are  extracted  from  the  1990  census  STF3A.  Appendix  Tables  B-3  and  B-4, 
respectively,  show  minority  and  income  characteristics  of  the  resident  population. 

The  Afiican- American  population  of  the  study  area  comprises  30.1  percent  in  1990,  but  reaches  a 
majority  in  six  of  the  18  tracts.  This  proportion  of  Afiican- Americans  persons  is  smaller  than  that 
for  Brooklyn  (34.7  percent)  but  greater  than  for  the  city  as  a  whole.  Persons  of  Hispanic  origin  may 
be  of  any  race  and  represented  24.6  percent  of  the  study  area’s  population  in  1990,  a  figure  equal  to 
their  proportion  of  the  city’s  population  (24.4  percent)  and  higher  than  their  portion  of  Brookl)m 
(20.1  percent).  While  strongly  represented  in  many  of  the  tracts,  Hispanic  persons  reach  a  majority 
in  four  of  the  tracts.  The  white  non-Hispanic  population  of  the  study  area  accounted  for  46.8  percent 
in  1990,  and  represented  a  majority  in  six  tracts.  Thus  minority  populations  represent  a  majority  in 
the  study  area. 

In  terms  of  income,  the  percent  of  persons  below  poverty  (1989  data)  reached  40.3  percent, 
compared  to  22.6  percent  for  Brookl3m  and  19.3  percent  for  the  city.  In  six  tracts,  the  population  of 
persons  below  poverty  was  a  majority.  Thus  the  study  area  may  be  generally  defined  as  having  a  high 
proportion  of  low-income  persons. 

The  nature  of  the  proposed  action,  the  disposal  and  reuse  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn,  does  not  permit 
alternatives  to  the  location  of  the  action,  only  with  respect  to  reuse  options.  The  potential  impacts 
of  the  Reuse  Plan  and  its  alternatives,  as  evaluated  in  accordance  with  EO  12898,  follows. 

The  proposed  Reuse  Pl^,  described  in  Subchapter  2.3,  would  introduce  new  worker  and  visitor 
populations,  to  be  accommodated  in  the  adaptive  reuse  of  existing  structures  on-site.  Community 
institutional  uses  would  occupy  the  campus  area  of  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site,  and  various 
industrial  and  commercial  uses  would  occupy  the  northern  triangle,  the  western  industrial  sector,  and 
the  BQE  frontage,  providing  an  estimated  total  employment  of  1,630.  Many  of  these  jobs  would 
provide  emplo5mient  opportimities  to  area  residents.  These  would  be  particularly  valuable  as  blue- 
collar  and  less-skilled  jobs  for  the  disadvantaged  populations  of  the  community.  The  proposed 
project  would  create  no  displacement  of  residents  or  businesses. 

Project-related  impacts  to  local  parks  and  community  facilities  are  considered  significantly  positive. 
An  increase  of  1 1.8  acres  (4.8  hectares)  in  the  supply  of  publicly  accessible  open  space  would  be  a 
substantial  complement  to  the  area’s  relatively  low  inventory  of  these  resources.  The  proposed 
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project  is  also  not  expected  to  result  in  any  significantly  adverse  noise  or  air  quality  impacts  within 
the  limits  of  the  project  area  or  in  the  nearby  community. 

The  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  the  proposed  disposal  and  reuse  are  not  expected  to  cause  adverse 
environmental  or  economic  impacts  specific  to  any  groups  or  individuals  from  minority  or  low- 
income  populations  residing  in  the  study  area.  All  populations  would  be  affected  equally  and  in  the 
same  manner  by  the  proposed  action.  In  conclusion,  the  proposed  Reuse  Plan  would  not  result  in  any 
significantly  adverse  impacts  that  would  disproportionately  affect  minority  or  low-income 
populations. 


4.2.3  Residential  Alternative 

Demography 

The  Residential  Alternative  would  add  an  estimated  94  households  to  the  site.  Based  on  the  1990 
census  average  of  2.5  persons  per  household  in  NYC,  the  total  population  associated  with  those  94 
households  is  projected  to  be  235.  If  the  age  distribution  identified  in  the  1990  census  for  NYC  were 
also  to  apply  to  this  future  population,  it  would  produce  a  distribution  with: 

•  13.1  percent  over  65  years  of  age; 

•  61.2  percent  between  20  and  64;  and 

•  25.7  percent  aged  19  or  less.  Of  these  young  persons: 

-  Those  under  age  5  would  represent  7  percent  of  the  total; 

-  Ages  5-9  would  represent  6.2  percent; 

-  Ages  10-14  would  represent  6.1  percent;  and 

-  Ages  15-19  would  represent  6.4  percent. 

The  permanent  employment  generated  in  the  industrial/commercial  sectors  of  the  site  would  total 
1,050  jobs,  or  36  percent  less  than  with  the  Reuse  Plan.  As  with  the  Reuse  Plan,  it  is  assumed  that 
these  new  jobs  would  be  occupied  by  current  NYC  residents  and  that  the  scale  of  new  emplo)mient 
would  be  insufficient  to  generate  discemable  in-migration  of  new  workers  to  NYC. 

Employment  and  Income 

The  mean  earnings  associated  with  the  1,050  new  permanent  jobs  projected  under  the  Residential 
Alternative  are  estimated,  by  industry  category,  in  Table  4.2-7.  Industry  categories  have  been 
estimated  in  1998  dollars  based  on  national  data  from  the  BLS.  The  total  projected  annual  earnings 
of  this  proposed  employment,  in  1998  dollars,  would  be  $29.6  million. 
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Table  4.2-7 


Residential  Alternative  Direct  Earnings  Estimates 


Employment  Sector 

Nbmberof 

Employees 

Houily  Rale 

IlSIiBiiBi 

Industrial 

920 

13.87^ 

27,205 

Retaii/Commercial 

130 

8.81 

2,442 

Total 

1,050 

29,647 

Notes:  ^Assumes  2,132  hours  per  year. 

^Takes  the  mean  of  $13.56  for  manufacturing  production  workers  and  $14.19  for  wholesale 

prod  uction  workers . 

Source:  Hourly  wage  rates  from  US  BLS,  October  1998. 

Table  4.2-8 

Residential  Alternative  Direct  and  Indirect  Employment  and  Earnings 


Industrial 
•  Classification 

Industrial 

Code 

Direct 

iiHii 

I^S 

:  I/O  Multipliers 

Total 

Jobs 

Indirect 

Jobs 

Total 
Earnings 
<$  million) 

:  indirect 
;  Earnings 
{$  million) 

iiiinii 

;  Earnings 

Industrial 

62.0100 

460 

13.6 

1.6411 

1.3878 

755 

295 

18.9 

5.3 

Mgt.  Consultant 
Services,  etc. 

73.0105 

460 

13.6 

1.6978 

1.4511 

781 

321 

19.7 

6.1 

Retaii  (Eating/ 
Drinking) 

74.0000 

130 

m 

1.2347 

1.5491 

161 

31 

3.8 

1.4 

Totals 

1,050 

29.6 

1,697 

647 

42.4 

12.8 

Notes:  Dollars  in  1998  $. 

Numbers  may  not  total  exactly  due  to  rounding. 
Source:  Based  on  US  BEA  RIMS  II  model  of  NYC,  1994. 
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The  permanent  employment  and  the  spending  by  the  households  of  these  employed  workers  would 
create  additional  indirect  jobs.  Estimates  of  these  secondary  jobs  and  earnings  have  been  derived 
from  the  RIMS  II  model  for  NYG,  as  in  Subchapter  4.2.2.  Again,  the  categories  of  employment  are 
allocated  to  their  respective  SICC  in  the  I/O  matrix,  and  their  industry-specific  direct-effect 
multipliers  are  applied  using  similar  assumptions  to  those  in  Table  4.2-5,  except  that  there  are  no 
institutional  jobs.  The  total  employment  and  earnings  generated  by  the  proposed  activities  are 
computed  and  indirect  effects  are  obtained  by  deducting  the  direct  employment  and  earnings.  Table 
4.2-8  shows  that  the  direct  and  indirect  employment  is  computed  at  almost  1,700  jobs,  with  indirect 
employment  accormting  for  647  jobs,  or  38  percent.  Total  earnings  are  projected  to  be  $42.4  million, 
of  which  $12.8  million  would  be  generated  indirectly. 

In  addition  to  permanent  jobs,  there  would  be  direct  temporary  jobs  generated  by  the  construction 
activity  associated  with  the  Residential  Alternative,  as  well  as  indirect  employment  generated  as  the 
earnings  from  the  construction  employment  circulate  in  the  local  economy.  Order-of-magnitude 
estimates  of  renovation  costs  associated  with  the  commercial  and  institutional  buildings  are 
discussed  in  Subchapter  2.3.2.  The  same  $50  per  sq  ft  renovation  cost  is  assumed  for  the  residential 
component  as  used  for  the  institutional  component;  total  renovation  costs  are  thus  estimated  at  $9.9 
million,  the  same  as  for  the  Reuse  Plan  (Table  4.2-3),  and  infrastructure/site  development  costs  are 
estimated  at  $8.6  million.  In  consequence,  the  direct  and  indirect  construction  emplo3mient  and 
earnings  are  the  same  as  with  the  Reuse  Plan  (Table  4.2-4),  with  141  direct  construction  jobs  with 
earnings  of  $6.3  million,  and  76  indirect  jobs  earning  $2.3  million. 

Fiscal  Impacts 

As  with  the  Reuse  Plan,  the  Residential  Alternative  would  generate  substantial  fiscal  benefits  by  the 
redevelopment  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn.  The  Residential  Alternative  differs  by  adapting  the  structures 
associated  with  the  hospital  campus  to  residential  use.  It  is  assumed  that  the  residential  structures 
would  be  brought  onto  the  tax  rolls  for  property  taxes  or  provide  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  (PILOT). 
However,  estimating  the  potential  new  tax  revenues  on  the  reuse  of  the  structures  for  residential  units 
is  relatively  complex.  First,  the  appropriate  tax  class  of  the  buildings  would  need  to  be  determined. 

If  the  residential  component  was  held  in  single  ownership  and  individual  units  leased,  there  would 
be  different  tax  consequences  than  if  individual  owners  held  specific  units.  For  this  EIS,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  units  would  all  be  under  one  owner  and  leased  to  tenants.  This  would  place  the  94 
units  in  Residential  Property  Class  11,  with  a  tax  rate  of  10.739  per  $100  of  assessed  value.  Assessed 
values  are  also  likely  to  be  relatively  complicated  for  these  structures  because  of  the  lack  of  prior 
market  history.  The  NYC  Department  of  Finance,  Real  Property  Division,  would  normally  adopt  the 
value  of  alterations  as  a  basis  for  market  value  (Edelstein,  1998). 

These  values  are  estimated  at  $7.25  million.  The  tax  office  also  modifies  this  “alterations  value” 
approach  to  include  a  consideration  of  the  property’s  income;  for  this  document,  it  is  assumed  that 
sufficient  income  would  be  realized  to  cover  the  financing,  operating  and  maintenance  costs. 
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property  tax,  and  profit  requirements  of  the  property.  If  the  property  were  valued  at  $7.25  million, 
the  assessed  value  would  be  set  at  45  percent  of  this,  or  $3,262,500.  The  annual  real  property  taxes 
would  thus  be  $350,360. 

However,  a  further  complication  is  that  the  property  would  most  likely  be  eligible  for  the  city’s  tax 
exemption  and  abatement  program  known  as  J-51.  This  program  provides  a  total  abatement  of  tax 
on  the  land  for  20  years  and  on  the  improvements  for  12  years.  As  a  result  of  the  property’s  uncertain 
tax  status  and  the  fact  that  little  or  no  property  tax  revenues  would  be  collected  for  12  years,  it  is  not 
included  further  as  a  quantified  estimate  in  this  analysis.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  new 
residents  of  this  property  would  receive  the  fiill  array  of  municipal  services  and  thus  present  a  small 
increment  to  the  city’s  fiscal  expenditures.  However,  in  the  context  of  the  $34  billion  NYC  budget 
(FY  1998),  the  increment  would  be  negligible. 

Other  fiscal  impacts  would  be  more  in  line  with  the  Reuse  Plan,  except  that  there  would  be  less 
direct  and  indirect  employment  and  the  associated  personal  income,  corporate  income,  and  sales 
taxes.  Table  4.2-9  provides  estimates  of  these  new  revenues  under  the  Residential  Alternative.  The 
table  shows  that  NY  State  could  anticipate  about  $3.2  million  per  year  from  the  various  income  and 
sales  taxes,  and  an  additional  $533,000  could  accrue  during  the  construction  phase.  For  NYC,  this 
alternative  is  estimated  to  generate  $2.7  million  per  year,  not  including  any  potential  property  taxes 
that  may  be  collected  after  12  years  when  anticipated  exemptions  expire.  An  additional  $452,000  is 
estimated  to  accrue  to  the  city  during  the  construction  phase. 

Environmental  Justice 

In  terms  of  EO  12898,  the  alternatives  to  the  Reuse  Plan  would  have  generally  similar  impacts  to 
those  described  for  the  Reuse  Plan.  Differences  in  the  number  of  employment  opportunities,  and  the 
uses  of  the  hospital  campus,  differentiate  the  alternatives  (described  in  Subchapter  2.4).  The 
Residential  Alternative  would  provide  on-site  housing  opportunities  for  approximately  94 
households  but  because  there  is  no  presently-identified  sponsor,  it  is  assumed  that  these  would  be 
market-rate  units  and  are  unlikely  to  provide  a  resource  to  low-income  persons.  The  Residential 
Alternative  would  limit  the  amount  of  new  publicly  accessible  open  space  to  the  cemetery  area.  This 
alternative  would  not  cause  adverse  environmental  or  economic  impacts  specific  to  any  groups  or 
individuals  from  minority  or  low-income  populations  residing  in  the  study  area. 
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Table  4.2-9 


Residential  Alternative:  Projected  New  Tax  Revenues’ 


Category 

.  Personal 
Income^ 
($t000s) 

.  Corporate  fncome® 
($1.000s) 

Sates  TaxeS^ 
(II.OOOS) 

Totals 

(Sl.DOOS) 

i  NY3 

NYC 

NYS 

NYC 

NYS 

NYC 

NYS 

NYC 

Permanent  Direct 

888 

666 

593 

534 

315 

296 

1,796 

1,496 

Permanent  indirect 

356 

248 

387 

348 

206 

194 

950 

791 

Merchandise 

0 

0 

0 

0 

446 

420 

446 

420 

Subtotals 

1,244 

914 

980 

882 

967 

910 

3,192 

2,707 

Temporary  Direct 

171 

123 

127 

114 

51 

48 

349 

285 

Temporary  Indirect 

42 

29 

46 

41 

18 

23 

106 

93 

Constr.  Materials 

,0 

0 

0 

0 

79 

74 

79 

74 

Subtotals 

213 

152 

173 

155 

147 

144 

533 

452 

Total® 

1,458 

1,067 

1,153 

1,038 

1,114 

1,055 

3,725 

3,159 

Notes:  ’  Does  not  include  potential  real  property  taxes,  as  discussed  in  the  text. 

^  Assumes  NYC  resident,  married  with  three  exemptions. 

?Tax  rate  on  assumed  10%  profits  on  value  added  (assumed  as  twice  labor  cost), 

''  Sales  tax  apportioned  at  0.0425  for  state  and  0.04  for  city,  applied  to: 

-  25%  of  worker  household  income; 

-  “Merchandise”  assumes  half  of  the  gross  commercial  sq  ft  will  generate  $400  per  sq  ft 
annual  sales,  100%  taxable;  and 

-  “Construction  materials”  assumes  50%  of  construction  cost  are  for  materials  and  20% 
of  these  are  subject  to  sales  taxes. 

®  Numbers  may  not  total  exactly  due  to  rounding. _ 
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4.2.4  Museum  Alternative 

Demography 

The  Museum  Alternative  would  not  introduce  residents  to  the  site,  but  would  reduce  the  mraiber  of 
anticipated  jobs  and  potentially  introduce  a  substantial  visitor  population  to  the  site.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  document,  it  is  assumed  that  the  museum  element  would  generate  200,000  visitors  per  year. 

Employment  and  Income 

The  employment  and  earnings  associated  with  the  new  permanent  jobs  projected  imder  the  Museum 
Alternative  are  estimated  in  Table  4.2-10.  The  total  direct  employment  is  estimated  at  1,118  with 
associated  earnings  of  $32.7  million,  in  1998  dollars. 

The  permanent  employment  estimated  under  the  Museum  Alternative  would  generate  additional 
secondary  economic  activity.  Estimates  of  these  secondary  jobs  and  earnings  have  been  derived  from 
the  RIMS  II  model  for  NYC,  and  the  categories  of  employment  are  allocated  to  their  respective  SICC 
in  the  detailed  I/O  matrix  used  to  obtain  the  industry-specific  direct-effect  multipliers.  The  total 
employment  and  earnings  generated  by  the  proposed  activity  are  computed  and  indirect  effects  are 
obtained  by  deducting  the  direct  employment  and  earnings. 

Table  4.2-11  shows  the  direct  and  indirect  employment  computed  at  1,782  jobs,  with  indirect 
employment  accounting  for  764  jobs,  or  37  percent.  Total  earnings  are  projected  to  be  $46.7  million, 
of  which  $  14  million,  or  30  percent,  would  be  generated  indirectly. 

In  addition  to  the  permanent  jobs,  there  would  be  temporary  jobs  generated  by  the  anticipated 
construction  activity,  and  indirect  employment  generated  as  the  earnings  from  the  construction 
employment  circulate  in  the  local  economy.  Construction  expenditures  for  the  Museum  Alternative 
are  likely  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  Reuse  Plan,  with  total  costs  estimated  at  $18.5  million.  The 
direct  construction  jobs/eamings  and  other  indirect  jobs/eamings  would  also  be  the  same  as  for  the 
Reuse  Plan  (i.e.,  141  direct  constmction  jobs  with  earnings  of  $6.3  million  and  76  indirect  jobs  with 
earnings  of  $2.3  million).  ■ 

Fiscal  Impacts 

As  with  the  Reuse  Plan,  the  Museum  Alternative  has  the  potential  to  provide  substantial  fiscal 
benefits  from  the  redevelopment  of  the  base.  Under  the  Museum  Alternative,  the  estimated  direct 
jobs  would  be  1 ,1 1 8,  about  69  percent  of  the  number  projected  under  the  Reuse  Plan.  Earnings  are 
estimated  at  $32.7  million,  about  72  percent  of  the  amount  projected  under  the  Reuse  Plan. 

There  would  be  no  property  taxes  generated  by  the  Museum  Alternative,  because  the  museum  is 
expected  to  be  a  tax-exempt  not-for-profit  owner. 
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Table  4.2-10 

Museum  Alternative  Direct  Earnings  Estimates 


Em|)toyment  Sector 

'  • ■  .  .Number  Of 
Erhployees 

Houdy  Rate 

Annual  Earnings^ 
($1,0D0s) 

Industrial 

920 

13.87^ 

27,205 

Museum 

CD 

GO 

Ol 

13.02“' 

5,496 

Total 

1,118 

32,701 

Notes:  ^Assumes  2,132  hours  per  year. 

^  Takes  the  mean  of  $13.56  for  manufacturing  production  workers  and  $14.19  for 

wholesale  production  workers. 

^Assumes  one  worker  per  1 ,000  sq  ft. 

*  Uses  same  rate  as  for  service  workers. 

Source:  Hourly  wage  rates  from  US  BLS,  October  1998. 

Table  4.2-1 1 


Museum  Alternative  Direct  and  Indirect  Employment  and  Earnings 


Industrial 

Classification 

Industrial 
Code  . 

Direct 

Jobs 

Direct 
Earnings 
($  million) 

:  '  I/O  Multipliers  ' 

Total 

Jobs 

Indirect. 

Jobs 

Total 
Earnings' 
($  million) 

Indirect 
Earnings 
{$  million) 

Jobs 

Earnings 

Industrial 

62.0100 

460 

13.6 

1.6411 

1.3878 

755 

295 

18.9 

5.3 

Mgt.  Consultant 
Services,  etc. 

73.0105 

460 

13.6 

1.6978 

1.4511 

781 

321 

19.7 

6.1 

Museum 

76.0206 

198 

5.5 

1.244 

1.4695 

246 

48 

8.1 

2.6 

Totals 

1,118 

32.7 

1,782 

664 

46.7 

14.0 

Notes:  Dollars  in  1998  $. 

Numbers  may  not  total  exactly  due  to  rounding. 
Source:  Based  on  US  BEA  RIMS  II  model  of  NYC,  1994. 
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Other  new  revenues  would  be  derived  from  the  direct  and  indirect  employment  and  associated 
personal  income,  corporate  income,  and  sales  taxes.  Table  4.2-12  provides  estimates  of  these  new 
revenues  under  the  Museum  Alternative.  The  table  shows  that  NY  State  could  anticipate  about  $2.8 
million  per  year  from  the  various  income  and  sales  taxes  plus  $533,000  during  the  construction 
phase.  For  NYC,  this  alternative  is  estimated  to  generate  almost  $2.3.  million  per  year,  plus  $452,000 
during  the  construction  phase. 

Environmental  Justice 

In  terms  of  EO  12898,  the  Museum  Alternative  would  have  generally  similar  impacts  to  those 
described  for  the  Reuse  Plan,  but  with  a  smaller  number  of  anticipated  employees.  This  alternative 
would  not  cause  adverse  environmental  or  economic  impacts  specific  to  any  groups  or  individuals 
from  minority  or  low-income  populations  residing  in  the  study  area. 


4.2.5  As-of-Right  Alternative 

Demography 

While  the  As-of-Right  Alternative  would  introduce  no  new  residents  to  the  site,  it  would 
substantially  increase  the  density  of  development.  In  addition,  the  number  of  potential  direct  jobs 
would  be  raised  to  a  total  of  approximately  5,000,  an  increase  over  the  Reuse  Plan  by  a  factor  of  2.8. 
These  employment  numbers  are  still  not  considered  large  enough  to  generate  a  net  in-migration  of 
population  to  the  city  but  are  likely  to  be  jobs  taken  by  existing  residents,  ultimately  reducing  the 
city’s  unemployed  labor  force. 

Employment  and  Income 

The  employment  and  earnings  estimated  for  the  As-of-Right  Alternative  are  shown  in  Table  4.2-1 3. 
The  5,000  direct  employment  jobs  projected  at  full  buildout  would  have  associated  earnings  of  over 
$149.5  million.  It  is  assumed  that  this  employment  would  be  roughly  divided  between  manufacturing 
and  warehouse-type  jobs. 

The  direct  permanent  employment  would  generate  additional  secondary  economic  activity.  Estimates 
of  these  secondary  jobs  and  earnings  have  been  derived  from  the  RIMS  II  model  for  NYC,  as  used 
in  the  employment  sections  of  the  other  alternatives.  Total  direct  and  indirect  emplo)mient  is 
computed  at  7,575  jobs,  with  indirect  employment  estimated  at  2,574,  representing  34  percent  of 
total  employment.  Total  earnings  are  projected  to  be  almost  $207  million,  in  1998  dollars,  of  which 
approximately  $58  million  would  be  generated  indirectly.  Table  4.2-14  shows  the  direct  and  indirect 
employment/eamings  computed  with  the  RIMS  11  model. 
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Table  4.2-12 


Museum  Alternative:  Projected  New  Tax  Revenues^ 


Category 

Personal 

tncome^ 

($i000s) 

Corporate  Income® 
($1 ,000s) 

Sales  Taxes'* 

(S  1,000s) 

Totals 

($1,0005) 

^  NYS 

NYC 

NYS 

NYC 

NYS 

NYC 

NYS 

NYC 

Permanent  Direct 

1,003 

752 

654 

589 

347 

327 

2,004 

1,667 

Permanent  Indirect 

366 

254 

280 

252 

149 

140 

795 

647 

Subtotal 

1,369 

1,006 

934 

841 

496 

467 

2,799 

2,314 

Temporary  Direct 

171 

123 

127 

114 

51 

48 

349 

285 

Temporary  Indirect 

42 

29 

46 

41 

18 

23 

106 

93 

Constr.  Materials 

0 

0 

0 

0 

79 

74 

79 

74 

Subtotal 

213 

152 

173 

155 

147 

144 

533 

452 

Total® 

1,582 

1,160 

1,107 

996 

643 

611 

3,333 

2,767 

Notes:  ^  Does  not  include  potential  real  property  taxes,  as  discussed  in  the  text. 

^  Assumes  NYC  resident,  married  with  three  exemptions. 

®Tax  rate  on  assumed  10%  profits  on  value  added  (assumed  as  twice  labor  cost). 

''  Sales  tax  apportioned  at  0.0425  for  state  and  0.04  for  city,  applied  to: 

-  25%  of  worker  household  income;  and 

-  “Construction  materials”  assumes  50%  of  construction  cost  are  for  materials  and  20% 
of  these  are  subject  to  sales  taxes. 

Any  merchandise  and  food  sales  associated  with  the  museum  are  not  included. 

®  Numbers  may  not  total  exactly  due  to  rounding. 
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Table  4.2-13 


As-of-Right  Alternative  Direct  Earnings  Estimates 


Employment  Sector 

Number'  of 
Employees 

Hourly  Rate 

Annual  Earnings^ 
f$1.000a) 

Industrial 

2,500 

13.87^ 

73,927 

Warehouse 

2,500 

14.19^ 

75,633 

Total 

5,000 

149,560 

Notes:  ^Assumes  2,132  hours  per  year. 

^Takes  the  mean  of  $13.56  for  manufacturing  production  workers  and  $14.19  for 

wholesale  production  workers. 

®  Assumes  rate  for  wholesale  workers. 

Source:  Hourly  wage  rates  from  US  BLS,  October  1998. 

Table  4.2-14 


As-of-Right  Alternative  Direct  and  Indirect  Employment  and  Earnings 


industrial 

Classification 

Industriai 
!  Code ; 

Direct 
;  JcPs 

•  Direct'  ■ 
Earning 
($■  million) 

BiBiililil 

Vlfotir;'::. 

Indirect 

Total  ■ 
Earnings 
.{$  million)' 

indirect 

Earntogs 

{|:miilipn) 

jot>s 

Earnings 

Industrial 

62.0100 

2,500 

73.9 

1.6411 

1.3878 

4,103 

1,603 

102.6 

28.7 

Warehouse 

73.0105 

2,500 

75.6 

1.3886 

•1.3842 

3,472 

972 

104.6 

29.0 

Totals 

5,000 

149.5 

7,575 

2,575 

207.2 

57.7 

Notes:  Dollars  in  1998  $. 

Numbers  may  not  total  exactly  due  to  rounding. 
Source:  Based  on  US  BEA  RIMS  II  model  of  NYC,  1994. 
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In  addition  to  the  permanent  jobs,  there  would  be  direct  temporary  jobs  generated  by  anticipated 
construction  activity,  as  well  as  indirect  employment  generated  as  the  earnings  from  the  construction 
employment  circulate  in  the  local  economy.  Capital  expenditures  for  infrastructure  elements  (e.g., 
new  roads,  utilities,  etc.)  are  assumed  to  be  similar  to  the  estimate  of  $8.6  million  for  the  Reuse  Plan. 
Other  construction  costs  are  estimated  at  $230  million.  Appl)dng  the  construction  cost  assumptions 
used  in  the  other  alternatives  for  the  four  buildings  that  would  remain,  and  an  estimated  $100  per  sq 
ft  for  the  new  industrial/warehouse  space  that  would  be  constructed,  total  As-of-Right  Alternative 
construction  costs  are  estimated  at  $238.7  million.  An  estimated  1,821  direct  construction  jobs  and 
978  indirect  jobs  would  be  generated  from  temporary  construction  over  the  construction  period. 
Earnings  for  the  construction  phase  are  estimated  at  $82  million  for  direct  employment  and  $29 
million  for  indirect  employment. 

Fiscal  Impacts 

As  with  the  Reuse  Plan,  the  As-of-Right  Alternative  would  generate  substantial  fiscal  benefits  from 
the  redevelopment  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn.  Under  the  As-of-Right  Alternative,  the  5,000  estimated 
direct  jobs  generated  would  be  282  percent  greater  than  under  the  Reuse  Plan,  and  earnings  are 
estimated  at  $149.5  million,  about  $100  million  more. 

Using  the  assumptions  in  Subchapter  4.2.1  on  the  fiscal  impacts  of  the  Reuse  Plan,  and  pro-rating 
them  to  the  program  proposed  under  the  As-of-Right  Alternative,  fiscal  impact  projections  were 
made  and  are  shown  in  Table  4.2-15.  There  are  no  property  taxes  expected  from  the  As-of-Right 
Alternative,  because  the  industrial  area  is  assumed  to  become  part  of  the  tax-exempt  BNYDC. 

Other  new  revenues  would  be  derived  from  the  direct  and  indirect  employment  and  associated  earned 
income,  corporate  income,  and  sales  taxes.  Table  4.2-15  shows  that  NY  State  could  anticipate  almost 
$13.2  million  per  year  from  the  various  income  and  sales  taxes  plus  $6.9  million  during  the 
construction  phase.  For  NYC,  this  alternative  is  estimated  to  generate  $10.8  million  per  year,  plus 
$5.8  million  during  the  construction  phase. 

Environmental  Justice 

Compared  to  the  Reuse  Plan  and  in  terms  of  EO  12898,  the  As-of-Right  Alternative  would  limit  the 
amount  of  new  publicly  accessible  open  space  to  the  cemetery  area  but  would  increase  the  number 
of  direct  job  opportunities  to  about  5,000.  This  alternative  would  not  be  expected  to  cause  adverse 
environmental  or  economic  impacts  specific  to  any  groups  or  individuals  from  minority  or  low- 
income  populations  residing  in  the  study  area. 
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Table  4.2-15 


As-of-Right  Alternative:  Projected  New  Tax  Revenues’ 


•iCategcHy  : 

■•J  ;  Personal 
Ihccatje?  ' 

:  ($i,00bs) 

Corporate  IncOffne®  • 
f$1,Q0Os)  ; 

Totals 

{$1,000S) 

•  kys. : 

NYS  • ! 

'NVS' 

NYC 

NYS 

NYC 

Permanent  Direct 

4,812 

3,437 

2,991 

2,692 

1,589 

1,496 

9,393 

7,625 

Permanent  Indirect 

1,421 

988 

1,544 

1,390 

820 

772 

3,786 

3,151 

Subtotals 

6,233 

4,425 

4,535 

4,082 

2,409 

2,268 

13,179 

10,776 

Temporary  Direct 

2,214 

1,595 

1,639 

1,475 

652 

615 

4,506 

3,685 

Temporary  Indirect 

540 

376 

586 

528 

234 

293 

1,360 

1,197 

Constr.  Materials 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,015 

955 

1,015 

955 

Subtotals 

2,754 

1,971 

2,225 

2,003 

1,901 

1,863 

6,881 

5,837 

Total® 

8,988 

6,397 

6,761 

6,085 

5,326 

5,086 

21,075 

17,567 

Notes:  ’  Does  not  include  potential  real  property  taxes,  as  discussed  in  the  text. 

^  Assumes  NYC  resident,  married  with  three  exemptions. 

^Tax  rate  on  assumed  10%  profits  on  value  added  (assumed  as  twice  labor  cost.) 

*  Sales  tax  apportioned  at  0.0425  for  state  and  0.04  for  city,  applied  to: 

25%  of  worker  household  income;  and 

“Construction  materials”  assumes  50%  of  construction  cost  are  for  materials  and  20% 
of  these  are  subject  to  sales  taxes. 

Any  merchandise  and  food  sales  associated  with  the  museum  are  not  included. 

®  Numbers  may  not  total  exactly  due  to  rounding. _ 
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4.3  Community  Facilities  and  Services 

4.3.1  No  Action  Alternative 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative  there  would  be  no  redevelopment  at  the  base,  and  thus  little  or  no 
new  demand  would  be  created  for  community  services.  The  Navy  would  continue  to  own  the 
property  and  incur  property  management  responsibilities.  The  property  would  not  provide 
opportunities  for  income-  and  revenue-generating  employment  and  so  would  not  yield  additional 
funds  for  local  government,  which  would  have  to  continue  backup  police  and  fire-protection  services 
to  the  vacant  facility.  A  facility  vacant  over  the  long  term  can  be  a  potential  source  of  safety 
problems,  including  vandalism. 

Over  the  period  of  1990-2002,  demographic  projections  for  the  study  area  indicate  a  population 
decrease  of 999,  or  1 .9  percent  (Claritas  Data  Services,  1997).  No  other  major  development  projects 
are  planned  in  the  study  area  over  this  time  frame;  consequently,  overall  service  demands  are  not 
expected  to  alter  in  any  major  way  from  the  existing  conditions  described  in  Subchapter  3.3. 


4.3.2  Reuse  Plan 

Education 

The  Reuse  Plan  would  have  no  direct  physical  impacts  on  local  schools  and  proposes  no  new 
residential  population  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn;  consequently,  there  would  be  no  new  service  demands 
on  local  schools. 

Health  Care 

The  Reuse  Plan  would  have  no  direct  physical  impacts  on  local  hospitals  and  would  add  no  new 
residential  population  to  their  service  areas.  The  estimated  new  worker  population  at  NAVSTA 
Brooklyn  would  be  approximately  1,630,  representing  a  small  increment  to  the  service  area 
population  of  the  two  nearby  hospitals,  Brooklyn  Hospital  and  Woodhull  Hospital. 

Police  and  Fire 

The  Reuse  Plan  would  have  no  direct  physical  impacts  on  local  police  and  fire  facilities.  The 
anticipated  increase  in  worker  population  at  the  site  would  not  be  sufficient  to  create  adverse  impacts 
on  the  police  and  fire  departments’  abilities  to  meet  the  service  needs  of  the  study  area  (Tierney, 
1998;  Farrell,  1998). 
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Libraries 

The  Reuse  Plan  would  not  create  a  residential  population  and  thus  would  not  adversely  impact  the 
abilities  of  nearby  libraries  to  serve  their  user  populations. 

Day  Care  Facilities 

The  Reuse  Plan  would  introduce  no  households,  and  thus  no  children,  to  the  site  and  so  there  would 
be  no  service  impacts  on  local  day-care  facilities. 

Parks  and  Recreation 

The  Reuse  Plan  would  introduce  no  residents  to  the  site;  however,  the  institutional  campus  would 
receive  an  estimated  1,630  new  workers  and  an  estimated  200  visitors  per  day,  resulting  in  a  new 
non-resident  population  of  approximately  1,830.  The  existing  inventory  of  public  open  space 
resources  within  one-half  mi  (0.8  km),  with  a  total  of 20.63  acres  (8.35  hectares),  is  detailed  in  Table 
3.3-1  and  within  one-quarter  mi  (0.4  km),  with  a  total  of  13.48  acres  (7.07  hectares),  in  Table  3.3-3. 

The  Reuse  Plan  would  substantially  add  to  the  existing  open  space  resources  of  the  study  area  by 
opening  the  campus  area  to  the  public.  A  total  of  approximately  1 1 .2  acres  (4.5  hectares)  of  open 
space  would  be  provided  (2.4  acres  [1.0  hectare]  of  active  and  8.8  acres  [3.6  hectares]  of  passive 
space,  including  the  1 .7-acre  [0.7-hectare]  cemetery). 

The  resident  population  ratio  would  increase  from  its  existing  ratio  of  0.397  acres  (0,1 60  hectares) 
per  1,000  persons  to  0.613  acres  (0.248  hectares)  per  1,000  persons,  an  increase  of  54  percent.  The 
non-resident  ratio  for  passive  space  would  substantially  improve  from  the  present  ratio  of 0.264  acres 
(0.106  hectares)  per  1,000  persons  to  1.12  acres  (0.453  hectares)  per  1,000  persons,  an  increase  by 
a  factor  of  four.  The  Reuse  Plan’s  impacts  on  parks  and  recreation  resources  in  the  area  would, 
therefore,  be  significantly  positive. 


4.3.3  Residential  Alternative 

Education 

While  the  new  residential  population  proposed  for  the  campus  portion  would  require  adapting 
existing  structures  into  an  estimated  94  dwelling  units,  the  Residential  Alternative  would  have  no 
direct  physical  impacts  on  local  schools.  There  are  no  specific  plans  as  to  the  sponsorship  or  size  of 
these  units  but  it  is  assumed  that  no  more  than  50  would  be  two-bedroom  units,  with  the  remainder 
as  one-bedroom  or  studio  vmits.  Referring  to  the  NYC  CEQR  Technical  Manual’s  Table  3c-l  (NYC 
Mayor’s  Office,  1993),  and  adopting  conservative  assumptions  (i.e.,  that  all  residents  are  in  the 
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highest  income  category  and  that  50  percent  of  dwelling  units  have  more  than  two  bedrooms) 
produces  a  ratio  of  nine  pupils  per  100  dwelling  units. 

These  nine  projected  students  would  be  distributed  as  follows:  one  to  high  school;  three  to 
intermediate  school;  and  five  to  elementary  school.  As  noted  in  Subchapter  3.3.1  and  Appendix 
Table  C-1,  five  of  the  six  elementary  schools  are  well  below  capacity,  both  of  the  two  intermediate 
schools  are  well  below  capacity,  and  the  one  high  school  is  also  well  below  capacity.  Consequently, 
the  Residential  Alternative  would  create  very  minor  service  demands  on  local  schools  and  would 
present  no  adverse  impacts  to  these  facilities. 

Health  Care 

The  Residential  Alternative  would  have  no  direct  physical  impacts  on  local  hospitals  and  would  add 
only  a  small  increment  to  the  area’s  residential  population.  The  94  new  units  are  estimated  to  add 
235  residents,  or  less  than  half  of  one  percent,  to  the  study  area’s  1990  population;  this  is  in  the 
context  of  study-area  population  projections  indicating  a  decline  of  1.9  percent  over  1990-2002 
(Claritas  Data  Services,  1997).  The  estimated  new  worker  population  under  the  Residential 
Alternative  would  be  approximately  1,050,  thus  representing  a  very  small  increment  to  the  service 
population  of  the  two  nearby  hospitals,  Brooklyn  Hospital  and  Woodhull  Hospital. 

Police  and  Fire 

The  Residential  Alternative  would  have  no  direct  physical  impacts  on  local  police  and  fire  facilities 
and  the  anticipated  increase  in  resident  and  worker  population  at  the  site  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
create  adverse  impacts  on  the  pohce  and  fire  departments’  abilities  to  meet  the  service  needs  of  the 
study  area  (Tierney,  1998;  Farrell,  1998). 

Libraries 

The  Residential  Alternative  proposes  only  a  small  new  residential  population  (in  a  larger  context  of 
projected  population  declines)  and  thus  would  not  create  adverse  impacts  on  the  abilities  of  nearby 
libraries  to  serve  their  user  populations. 

Day  Care  Facilities 

The  Residential  Alternative  would  introduce  94  new  households  and  their  children  to  the  site.  It  is 
assumed  that  these  would  be  market-rate  housing  units  with  relatively  higher-income  households  that 
would  place  minimal  service  demands  on  publicly  assisted  local  day  care  facilities.  A  total  of  five 
day  care-age  children  is  estimated,  which  would  represent  0.4  percent  of  the  1,188  slots  in  the  local 
day  care  facilities  (Appendix  C,  Table  C-5). 
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Parks  and  Recreation 

The  Residential  Alternative  would  introduce  an  estimated  235  new  residents  and  1,050  new  workers 
to  the  site.  The  existing  inventory  of  public  open  space  resources  within  one-half  mi  (0.8  km),  with 
a  total  of 20.63  acres  (8.35  hectares),  is  detailed  in  Table  3.3-1  and  within  one-quarter  mi  (0.4  km), 
with  a  total  of  13.48  acres  (7.07  hectares),  in  Table  3.3-3. 

The  Residential  Alternative  would  not  add  as  much  as  the  Reuse  Plan  to  the  publicly-accessible  open 
space  resources  of  the  study  area.  Only  the  cemeteiy  area  is  assumed  to  become  publicly-accessible 
open  space,  providing  1 .7  acres  [0.7  hectares]  of  passive  space  under  the  Residential  Alternative.  The 
resident-population  ratio  would  slightly  improve  from  its  existing  ratio  of  0.397  acres  (0.160 
hectares)  per  1 ,000  persons  to  0.428  acres  (0. 1 73  hectares)  per  1 ,000  persons.  The  non-resident  ratio 
for  passive  space  would  also  improve  slightly  from  the  present  ratio  of  0.416  acres  (0.168  hectares) 
per  1,000  persons  to  0.423  acres  (0.171  hectares)  per  1,000  persons.  The  Residential  Alternative’s 
impacts  on  parks  and  recreation  resources  in  the  area  would  be  positive. 


4.3.4  Museum  Alternative 

In  the  categories  of  education,  health  care,  police  and  fire  services,  libraries,  and  day  care  facilities, 
impacts  under  the  Museum  Alternative  would  be  the  same  as  for  the  Reuse  Plan. 

In  the  category  of  parks  and  recreation,  the  Museum  Alternative  would  introduce  an  estimated  1,118 
new  workers  and  an  estimated  200,000  visitors  per  year  (550  per  day).  The  existing  inventory  of 
public  open  space  resources  is  as  described  for  the  Reuse  Plan. 

The  Museum  Alternative  would  add  as  much  to  the  study  area’s  publicly  accessible  open-space 
resources  as  the  Reuse  Plan;  however,  the  increment  is  expected  to  be  entirely  passive  in  character. 
The  campus  area  would  be  the  museum  grounds  and,  while  public  access  may  be  limited  to  museum 
hours,  the  open  space  is  assumed  to  be  available  for  passive  recreation.  Under  this  alternative,  all 
1 1.2  acres  (4.5  hectares)  of  open  space  in  the  campus  area  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  would  be  counted 
as  an  addition  to  passive  open-space  resources  in  the  area.  The  resident  population  ratio  would 
substantially  improve  from  its  existing  ratio  of  0.397  acres  (0.160  hectares)  per  1,000  persons  to 
0.613  acres  (0.248  hectares)  per  1,000  persons,  an  increase  of  54  percent.  The  non-resident  ratio  for 
passive  space  would  also  improve  substantially,  from  the  present  ratio  of  0.416  acres  (0.168 
hectares)  per  1,000  persons  to  1.47  acres  (0.594  hectares)  per  1,000  persons,  an  increase  of  353 
percent.  The  Museum  Alternative’s  impacts  on  parks  and  recreation  resources  in  the  area  would  be 
significantly  positive. 
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4.3.5  As-of-Right  Alternative 

While  the  estimated  new  worker  population  under  the  As-of-Right  Alternative  would  be 
approximately  5,000  persons,  representing  an  increment  of  63  percent  to  the  1 990  worker  population 
in  the  quarter-mi  (0.4-km)  radius  study  area,  this  population  would  not  be  resident.  Thus,  in  the 
categories  of  education,  health  care,  police  and  fire  services,  libraries,  and  day  care  facilities,  impacts 
would  be  the  same  as  for  the  Reuse  Plan. 

In  the  category  of  parks  and  recreation,  this  alternative  would  add  only  the  cemetery  area  (1.7  acres 
[0.7  hectares])  as  passive  open  space.  The  resident  population  ratio  would  slightly  improve  from  its 
existing  ratio  of  0.397  acres  (0.160  hectares)  per  1,000  persons  to  0.43  acres  (0.174  hectares)  per 
1,000  persons,  an  increase  of  eight  percent.  The  non-resident  ratio  for  passive  space  would  decline 
from  the  present  ratio  of  0.416  acres  (0.168  hectares)  per  1,000  persons  to  0.294  acres  (0.118 
hectares)  per  1,000  persons,  a  reduction  of  29  percent,  but  would  remain  above  the  DCP- 
recommended  standard  of  0.15  acres  (0.06  hectares)  per  1,000  non-residents. 
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4.4  Transportation 

4.4.1  No  Action  Alternative 

In  order  to  predict  future  traffic  volumes,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  projected  changes  in  the  study 
area  in  terms  of  potential  traffic  generators  (residential  or  employment  centers  that  would  likely  be 
constructed,  expanded,  or  closed  by  the  build  year  of 2002)  and  compare  them  to  the  historic  traffic 
conditions.  In  agreement  with  the  recommended  rate  provided  in  the  City  Environmental  Quality 
Review  -  Technical  Manual  (December  1993),  an  annual  growth  rate  of  one  percent  was  used  to 
account  for  background  growth. 

By  the  build  year  of  2002,  two  changes  in  project-area  traffic  generation  are  expected  that  would 
impact  the  No  Action  Alternative: 

•  A  residential  development  (175  units)  at  Kent  Avenue  and  Clymer  Street;  and 

•  A  residential  development  (75  units)  between  Flushing  Avenue  and  Wallabout  Street 
and  Bedford  Avenue  and  Franklin  Avenue. 

Trips  generated  by  these  residential  developments,  which  were  analyzed  as  midrise  apartments,  were 
based  on  rates  provided  in  Trip  Generation,  6th  Edition  (Institute  of  Transportation  Engineers  [ITE], 
1997).  The  No  Action  Alternative  traffic  network,  therefore,  uses  the  counts  taken  in  July  1997  as 
a  baseline,  provides  a  one  percent  per  year  background  growth  rate,  and  adds  trips  to  account  for 
these  two  residential  developments  (which  are  expected  to  be  in  service  by  2002). 

LOS  Analysis 

Capacity  analyses  and  LOS  determinations  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  were  performed  for  the 
intersections  considered  under  existing  conditions.  Table  4.4-1  compares  the  results  of  the  No  Action 
Alternative  and  the  existing  conditions  analyses  for  the  am  and  pm  peaks.  Consistent  with  the  one 
percent  annual  growth  rate  and  increase  in  background  traffic,  operations  are  expected  to  worsen 
slightly  in  the  fiiture. 

Public  Transportation 

The  background  growth  and  residential  developments  are  not  expected  to  impact  the  public  transit 
system. 

Parking 

Existing  parking  conditions  would  be  expected  to  continue  under  the  No  Action  Alternative. 
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Table  4.4-1 

Summary  of  LOS  Analysis,  Existing  Conditions  and  No  Action  Alternative 


EjIstingCortdions  j 

No  At^'on  Alternative 

Intersection  | 

AMFeatc 

I  PM  Peak 

Als/IPeak  i 

■  PM  Peak 

Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Kent  Avenue  (Location  2) 


Westbound  LTR 

B 

B 

B 

Northbound  L 

B 

B 

B 

Northbound  T 

B 

B 

B 

Southbound  T 

B 

B 

B 

Overall 

B 

B 

B 

Classon/Rutledge  Street  and  Kent  Avenue  (Location  3) 


Eastbound  L 

B 

B 

B 

Eastbound  TR 

B 

B 

B 

Northbound  TR 

B 

B 

B 

Southbound  L 

B 

B 

B 

Southbound  T 

B 

B 

B 

Overall 

B 

B 

B 

Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Flushing  Avenue  (Location  4) 


Westbound  LTR 

B 

B 

B 

Northbound  L 

B 

C 

C 

Northbound  T 

B 

B 

B 

Southbound  TR 

B 

B 

B 

Overall 

B 

B 

B 

Classon  Avenue  and  Flushing  Avenue  (Location  5) 


Eastbound  LTR 

B 

B 

B 

Northbound  TR 

C 

B 

C 

Southbound  L 

C 

B 

E 

Southbound  T 

C 

B 

B 

Overall 

B 

B 

C 

Flushing  Avenue  and  Clinton  Avenue  (Location  6) 


Eastbound  LTR 

A 

A 

A 

Westbound  LTR 

B 

A 

B 

Northbound  LTR 

B 

B 

B 

Southbound  LTR 

B 

B 

B 

Overall 

B 

B 

B 
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Table  4.4-1 ,  Continued 

Summary  of  LOS  Analysis,  Existing  Conditions  and  No  Action  Alternative 


Intersection 

'E)lstegCondffiQr» 

■  '  NoAt^'otrAifern^e 

AM  Peak 

I  PMPeak ' 

AM  Peak 

;  PM  Peak 

Park  Avenue  West  and  Clinton  Avenue  (Location  7) 

Westbound  LTR 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Northbound  L 

C 

C 

c 

c 

Northbound  T 

C 

C 

c 

c 

Southbound  TR 

C 

C 

c 

c 

Overall 

_ 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Park  Avenue  East  and  Clinton  Avenue  (Location  8) 

Eastbound  LTR 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Northbound  TR 

C 

C 

C 

C 

Southbound  LT 

C 

C 

C 

C 

Overall 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Clymer  Avenue  and  Kent  Avenue  (Location  9) 

Eastbound  LTR 

C 

C 

C 

C 

Westbound  LTR 

C 

C 

C 

C 

Northbound  L 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Northbound  LT 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Southbound  TR 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Overall 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Wythe  Avenue  (Location  10) 

Westbound  LTR 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Southbound  TR 

C 

C 

C 

C 

Overall 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Williamsburg  Street  East  and  Wythe  Avenue  (Location  11) 

Eastbound  TR 

B 

B 

C 

C 

Eastbound  R 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Southbound  L 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Southbound  LT 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Overall 

B 

B 

B 

B 
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T  able  4.4-1 ,  Continued 

Summary  of  LOS  Analysis,  Existing  Conditions  and  No  Action  Alternative 


Intersection 

,E>df^gCdndior» 

No  At^'orr  Altemetwe 

i  AM  Peek 

^  mprnk 

AM  Peek 

IBSBII 

Park  Avenue  and  Classon  Avenue  (Location  12) 

Eastbound  L 

F 

F 

F 

F 

Eastbound  T 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Westbound  TR 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Northbound  LTR 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Overall 

F 

F 

F 

F 

Flushing  Avenue  and  Navy  Street  (Location  1 3) 

Eastbound  LTR 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Westbound  LTR 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Northbound  LTR 

C 

C 

C 

C 

Southbound  L 

C 

F 

C 

F 

Southbound  TR 

C 

F 

C 

C 

Overall 

B 

F 

B 

F 

Park  Avenue  West  and  Navy  Street  (Location  14) 

Westbound  LTR 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Northbound  LT 

C 

C 

C 

C 

Southbound  T 

C 

C 

C 

C 

Overall 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Park  Avenue  East  and  Navy  Street  (Location  15) 

Eastbound  LTR 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Northbound  T 

C 

C 

C 

C 

Southbound  LT 

C 

C 

C 

C 

Overail 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Notes:  L=Left;  T=Through;  R=Right 
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4.4.2  Reuse  Plan 

Trip  Generation 

Site  development  under  the  Reuse  Plan  would  provide  mixed  development  of  industrial  and 
commercial  uses,  and  is  based  on  the  adaptive  reuse  of  existing  residential  and  hospital  facilities  for 
community  institutional  purposes.  No  new  construction  would  occur  at  the  site;  rather,  it  is  proposed 
that  industrial  or  commercial  activity  be  limited  to  the  renovation  of  the  existing  historic  buildings. 
The  trips  ejq)ected  to  be  generated  by  the  Reuse  Plan  were  applied  to  existing  peak  hours  during  the 
am  (6:30  to  9:30)  and  pm  (3:30  to  6:30)  commuter  peak  periods.  Trips  generated  by  the  proposed 
development  were  calculated  based  on  vehicle  trip  generation  rates  provided  in  Trip  Generation,  6th 
Edition  (ITE,  1997). 

Table  4.4-2  provides  a  summary  of  the  proposed  development  areas,  trip  generation  rates,  and  the 
generated  vehicle  trips  for  the  am  and  pm  peak  periods.  The  Reuse  Plan  would  generate  1,440 
additional  trips  in  the  am  peak  hour  and  1,436  additional  trips  in  the  pm  peak  hour.  These  values  are 
sums  of  the  ‘enter’  and  ‘exit’  volumes  for  each  peak.  Based  on  ITE  trip  generation  rates,  the  Reuse 
Plan  would  generate  1 1,222  two-way  vehicle  trips  per  day. 

Trip  Distribution 

Distribution  of  future  project-related  trips  is  based  on  current  travel  patterns.  The  access  routes 
assumed  for  distribution  of  project-generated  trips  are  shown  in  Figure  4.4-1  (Vehicle  Trip 
Distribution). 

Level  of  Service  Analysis 

Capacity  analyses  were  performed  for  the  same  intersections  considered  for  existing  conditions  and 
the  No  Action  Alternative  (See  Appendix  D).  Overall  operation  at  most  of  the  intersections  remains 
acceptable.  Certain  lane  group  movements,  however,  would  experience  increased  delay.  Table  4.4-3 
presents  predicted  peak-hour  LOS  changes  between  the  Reuse  Plan  and  no  action  conditions. 
Intersections  not  presented  in  this  table  exhibit  no  change  in  LOS.  However,  minor  changes  between 
the  two  alternatives  may  exist  in  the  more  specialized  areas  of  approximate  volume,  volume/capacity 
(V/C)  ratio,  and  stopped  delay. 

In  defining  significant  impacts  at  an  intersection,  the  City  Environmental  Quality  Review  Manual, 
Section  410,  states  that  stopped  vehicle  delay  should  be  investigated  if  there  is  no  LOS  change.  As 
a  final  measure,  if  stopped  delay  is  incalculable  or  inconclusive,  the  V/C  ratio  may  be  used.  For 
detailed  tables,  see  Appendix  D.  A  summary  of  the  impacts  at  each  study  area  intersection  follows. 
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Weekday  Generated  Vehicle  Trips  -  Reuse  Plan 
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Table  4.4-3 


Summary  of  LOS  Analysis,  No  Action  Alternative  and  Reuse  Plan 


No  Acioft  Memsivo 

,  '  Reuse  Plan 

i  am  Peak 

i  PMPeak 

i  PM  Peak  1 

Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Kent  Avenue  (Location  2) 

Westbound  LTR 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Northbound  L 

B 

B 

B 

C 

Northbound  T 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Southbound  T 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Overall 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Flushing  Avenue  (Location  4) 

Westbound  LTR 

B 

B 

C 

B 

Northbound  L 

C 

D 

E 

F 

Northbound  T 

B 

B 

E 

B 

Southbound  TR 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Overall 

B 

C 

D 

F 

Classon  Avenue  and  Flushing  Avenue  (Location  5) 

Eastbound  LTR 

B 

B 

C 

C 

Northbound  TR 

C 

B 

C 

B 

Southbound  L 

E 

C 

F 

F 

Southbound  T 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Overall 

C 

B 

F 

F 

Flushing  Avenue  and  Clinton  Avenue  (Location  6) 

Eastbound  LTR 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Westbound  LTR 

B 

A 

B 

E 

Northbound  LTR 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Southbound  LTR 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Overall 

B 

B 

B 

D 

Notes;  L=Left,  T=Through,  R=Right 
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•  \\^amsburg  Street  East  and  Kent  Avenue  O^cation  1)  -  The  difficulties  surrounding 
the  analysis  of  this  location  are  detailed  in  Subchapter  3.4.  Traffic  operations  at  this 
intersection  are  dictated  by  operation  at  Locations  2  and  3. 

•  Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Kent  Avenue  (Location  2)  -  Although  the  Reuse  Plan 
would  cause  a  significant  increase  in  traffic  volume  through  this  intersection 
(southbound  on  Kent  Avenue,  and  on  Williamsburg  Street  West/BQE  access),  LOS 
would  remain  consistent  (at  LOS  B  overall)  for  the  am  and  pm  peaks. 

•  Classon/Rutledge  Street  and  Kent  Avenue  (Location  3)  -  The  Reuse  Plan-related  14 
percent  increase  in  vehicles  turning  left  from  Classon  Street  to  Kent  Avenue  (from 
789  to  899,  am  peak)  would  cause  only  a  minimal  impact.  The  overall  intersection 
delay  would  increase  from  12.3  to  12.6  seconds  per  vehicle,  while  the  intersection 
would  remain  at  a  favorable  LOSE  operation. 

•  Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Flushing  Avenue  (Location  4)  -  The  trips  potentially 
generated  during  the  am  peak  by  the  Reuse  Plan  indicate  minimal  impacts  on  the 
intersection.  However,  during  the  pm  peak,  a  significant  increase  in  northbound  traffic 
on  Flushing  Avenue  would  result  in  LOS  F  operation  for  left-turning  traffic  and  for 
overall  operation. 

•  Classon  Avenue  and  Flushing  Avenue  (Location  5)  -  The  effect  of  the  Reuse  Plan 
would  be  significant  for  both  the  am  and  pm  peaks.  An  increase  in  southbound  left- 
turning  vehicles  (from  Flushing  onto  Williamsburg  Street  East)  would  result  in  LOS 
F  for  this  movement  and  overall  LOS  F  operation. 

•  Flushing  Avenue  and  Clinton  Avenue  (Location  6)  -  Overall  operations  are  expected 
to  remain  consistent  (LOS  B)  for  the  am  peak,  and  acceptable  for  the  pm  peak  (LOS 
B  degrades  to  LOS  D)  despite  increased  Reuse  Plan-related  traffic  on  Flushing 
Avenue. 

•  Park  Avenue  West  and  Clinton  Avenue  (Location  7)  -  Overall  operations  are 
expected  to  remain  similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative  (LOS  B,  for  the  am  peak). 
During  the  pm  peak  the  WB  approach  degrades  to  LOS  E  and  the  overall  operation 
degrades  from  LOS  B  to  D. 

•  Park  Avenue  East  and  Clinton  Avenue  (Location  8)  -  Overall  operations  are  expected 
to  remain  acceptable  (LOS  B,  both  peaks)  under  the  Reuse  Plan  despite  the 
anticipated  increase  in  through  traffic  on  Clinton  Avenue. 
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•  Clymer  Avenue  and  Kent  Avenue  (Location  9)  -  No  additional  trips  would  be 
surcharged  onto  this  intersection;  therefore,  overall  operations  are  expected  to  remain 
at  LOS  B  for  both  am  and  pm  peaks. 

•  WTiUiamsburg  Street  West  and  Wythe  Avenue  (Location  1 0)  -  Overall  operations  are 
expected  to  remain  acceptable  (LOS  B,  both  p^s)  under  the  Reuse  Plan,  despite  the 
anticipated  increase  in  through  traffic  on  Williamsburg  Street  West. 

•  Williamsburg  Street  East  and  Wythe  Avenue  (Location  11)-  Overall  operations  are 
expected  to  remain  acceptable  (LOS  B,  both  peaks)  under  the  Reuse  Plan,  despite  the 
anticipated  increase  in  through  traffic  on  Williamsburg  Street  East. 

•  Park  Avenue  and  Classon  Avenue  (Location  12)  -  During  the  am  peak,  the  high 
volume  of  left-turning  vehicles  in  the  eastbound  direction  continue  to  operate  at  LOS 
F,  as  under  no  action  conditions,  so  that  the  intersection  would  operate  at  an  overall 
LOS  F,  similar  to  no  action  conditions. 

•  Flushing  Avenue  and  Navy  Street  (Location  13)  -  Additional  southbound  left-turning 
vehicles  on  Navy  Street,  combined  with  additional  opposing  traffic  in  the  northbound 
direction,  would  cause  the  southbound  movement  to  fail  in  the  pm  peak  under  the 
Reuse  Plan.  All  other  intersection  approaches  would  mmntain  LOS  operation  similar 
to  that  proposed  under  no  action  conditions.  Overall  operation  of  the  intersection 
would  be  LOS  B  in  the  am  peak,  and  LOS  F  in  the  pm  peak. 

•  Park  Avenue  West  and  Navy  Street  (Location  14)  -  The  expected  Reuse  Plan-related 
increase  in  Park  Avenue  traffic  volume  would  be  slight,  and  would  not  introduce  any 
significant  impacts,  as  the  am  and  pm  peaks  would  remain  acceptable  (overall  LOS 
B). 

•  Park  Avenue  East  and  Navy  Street  (Location  1 5)  -  The  expected  Reuse  Plan-related 
increase  in  Park  Avenue  traffic  volume  would  be  slight,  and  would  not  introduce  any 
significant  impacts,  as  the  am  and  pm  peaks  would  remain  acceptable  (overall  LOS 
B). 

In  summary,  the  additional  trips  generated  by  the  Reuse  Plan  would  result  in  varying  impacts  to  traffic 
operations  during  the  commuter  peak  periods.  Most  intersections  would  operate  at  an  acceptable 
overall  LOS  (C  or  better);  however,  three  locations  would  experience  significant  impacts: 

•  Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Flushing  Avenue  (am  and  pm  peak); 

•  Classon  Avenue  and  Flushing  Avenue  (am  and  pm  peaks);  and 

•  Flushing  Avenue  and  Clinton  Avenue  (pm  peak). 
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Public  Transportation 

The  Reuse  Plan  is  not  anticipated  to  introduce  any  significant  impacts  to  the  public  transportation 
system. 

Parking 

The  Reuse  Plan  is  antidpated  to  generate  employment  of  about  1,600  employees  (Table  4.2-1).  The 
zoning  requirements  provide  for  800  on-site  parking  spaces  that  are  provided  for  in  the  land  use 
program  (Table  2-3).  The  trip  generation  rates  projected  for  the  Reuse  Plan  (Table  4.4-2)  are  based 
on  the  Trip  Generation,  6th  Edition  (ITE,  1997)  and  are  conservative  in  the  context  of  New  York 
City  (i.e.,  assume  higher  number  of  vehicle  trips  per  worker).  During  the  am  peak,  1,000  vehicle  trips 
are  expected,  of  which  about  300  are  associated  with  the  retail  activities  on  the  BQE  Frontage;  the 
great  majority  of  these  would  not  be  commuters.  Similarly,  a  substantial  proportion  of  trips  associated 
with  the  Hospital  Campus  institutional  activities  (day  care,  school,  etc.)  would  be  dropping-off 
passengers  rather  than  commuter  parking.  The  zoning  requirements  for  on-site  commuter  parking  are 
considered  adequate  and  are  provided  for  in  the  Reuse  Plan. 

Some  increase  in  demand  for  on-street  parking  would  also  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  NAVSTA 
Brooklyn  under  the  Reuse  Plan,  however,  given  the  existing  limited  available  capacity,  conditions  are 
not  expected  to  alter. 


4.4.3  Residential  Alternative 

Trip  Generation,  Distribution,  and  Level  of  Service  Analysis 

This  alternative  provides  a  less-intensive  development  scenario.  The  northern  triangle,  western 
industrial  sector,  and  BQE  frontage  would  be  developed  with  the  same  land  uses  and  areas  as  the 
Reuse  Plan.  Therefore,  the  generated  vehicle  trips  are  constant  within  these  sectors.  Within  the 
hospital  campus,  however,  the  Residential  Alternative  land  use  has  a  15-unit  single-family  detached 
housing  complex  and  79-unit  apartment  complex. 

A  summary  of  anticipated  weekday  trips  generated  under  the  Residential  Alternative  is  provided  in 
Table  4.4-4.  Compared  to  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Residential  Alternative  would  generate 
1,151  additional  trips  in  the  am  peak  hour  and  1,088  additional  trips  in  the  pm  peak  hour.  Based  on 
ITE  trip  generation  rates,  the  Residential  Alternative  would  generate  8,664  two-way  vehicle  trips  per 
day. 
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Disposal  and  Reuse 


The  lower-intensity  development  under  the  Residential  Alternative  indicates  that  the  surrounding 
street  network  would  operate  at  an  overall  LOS  superior  to  that  discussed  for  the  Reuse  Plan. 
However,  two  of  the  intersections  that  exhibited  significant  impacts  under  the  Reuse  Plan  would  also 
be  significantly  impacted  under  this  alternative:  Location  4  (Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Flushing 
Avenue)  and  Location  5  (Classon  Avenue  and  Flushing  Avenue).  Table  4.4-5  presents  predicted 
peak-hour  LOS  changes  between  the  Residential  Alternative  and  no  action  conditions.  Intersections 
not  presented  in  this  table  exhibit  no  change  in  LOS.  However,  minor  changes  between  the  two 
alternatives  may  exist  in  the  more  specialized  areas  of  approximate  volume,  V/C  ratio,  and  stopped 
delay.  For  detailed  tables,  see  Appendix  D. 

Public  Transportation 

The  Residential  Alternative  would  not  introduce  significant  impacts  to  the  public  transportation 
system. 

Parking 

The  Residential  Alternative  would  generate  an  estimated  1,050  employees  (Table  4.2-7),  or  64 
percent  of  the  Reuse  Plan’s  employment.  However,  zoning  requirements  result  in  a  land  use  program 
that  provides  for  810  parking  spaces  (Table  2-4),  slightly  more  than  the  Reuse  Plan.  Trip  generation 
in  the  am  peak  is  projected  to  be  764,  of  which  about  300  is  again  associated  with  the  BQE  Frontage 
retail  activity.  As  with  the  Reuse  Plan,  on  site  parking  for  commuters  is  considered  adequate  while 
on-street  day-time  parking  will  remain  difficult  for  commuters. 


4.4.4  Museum  Alternative 

Trip  Generation,  Distribution,  and  Level  of  Service  Analysis 

The  Museum  Alternative  would  provide  a  less-intensive  development  scenario  than  the  Reuse  Plan. 
Development  of  the  northern  triangle  and  western  industrial  sector  would  remain  identical  to  the 
Reuse  Plan;  however,  the  BQE  firontage  and  campus  areas  would  be  developed  as  a  museum.  The 
museum  is  expected  to  generate  200,000  visitors  per  year  by  bus.  Assuming  the  museum  is  open  six 
days  per  week,  and  assuming  32  persons  per  bus,  20  daily  bus  trips  would  be  generated.  A  summary 
of  the  generated  weekday  trips  for  this  alternative  is  provided  in  Table  4.4-6,  which  indicates  that  549 
and  511  additional  trips  would  generated  during  the  am  and  pm  peak  hours,  respectively.  Based  on 
ITE  trip  generation  rates,  the  Museum  Alternative  would  generate  2,468  two-way  vehicle  trips  per 
day. 
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Table  4.4-5 


Summary  of  LOS  Analysis,  No  Action  and  Residential  Alternatives 


•• ; 

'•  PIVIRealt  • 

AJVtPeafc 

;  PM  Peak  | 

Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Kent  Avenue  (Location  2) 

Westbound  LTR 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Northbound  L 

B 

B 

B 

C 

Northbound  T 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Southbound  T 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Overall 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Flushing  Avenue  (Location  4) 

Westbound  LTR 

B 

B 

C 

B 

Northbound  L 

C 

D 

D 

F 

Northbound  T 

B 

B 

D 

B 

Southbound  TR 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Overall 

B 

C 

C 

F 

Classon  Avenue  and  Flushing  Avenue  (Location  5) 

Eastbound  LTR 

B 

B 

C 

C 

Northbound  TR 

C 

B 

C 

B 

Southbound  L 

E 

C 

F 

F 

Southbound  T 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Overall 

C 

B 

F 

F 

Flushing  Avenue  and  Clinton  Avenue  (Location  6) 

Eastbound  LTR 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Westbound  LTR 

B 

A 

B 

C 

Northbound  LTR 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Southbound  LTR 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Overall 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Notes:  L  =  Left,  T  = 

Through,  R  =  Right 
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Table  4.4-7  presents  predicted  peak-hour  LOS  changes  between  the  Museum  Alternative  and  no 
action  conditions.  Intersections  not  presented  in  this  table  exhibit  no  change  in  LOS.  However,  minor 
changes  between  the  two  alternatives  may  exist  in  the  more  specialized  areas  of  approximate  volume, 
V/C  ratio,  and  stopped  delay.  For  detailed  tables,  see  Appendix  D.  As  expected,  the  Museum 
Alternative  would  not  have  as  significant  an  impact  on  the  surrounding  street  network  as  the  Reuse 
Plan. 

Public  Transportation  and  Parking 

The  Museum  Alternative  would  have  fewer  employees  than  the  Reuse  Plan  and  is  not  expected  to 
have  an  adverse  impact  on  public  transportation.  The  great  majority  of  visitors  to  the  Museum 
element  would  arrive  by  private  bus.  Zoning  for  the  C2-6  district  proposed  for  the  museum  portion 
of  the  site  does  not  require  on-site  parking  (Chapter  4.1.4).  However,  800  parking  spaces  are 
provided  under  the  proposed  land  use  program  (Table  2-5).These  spaces  are  expected  to  be  sufficient 
to  accommodate  the  employees  and  typical  numbers  of  busses  generated.  On-street  parking  will 
remain  difficult  to  find  in  the  area  for  commuters  but  may  be  possible  for  some  short-term  visitors. 


4.4.5  As-of-Right  Alternative 

Trip  Generation,  Distribution,  and  Level  of  Service  Analysis 

The  As-of-Right  Alternative  assumes  a  maximum  building  condition.  Previously  broken  into  four 
sections  (northern  triangle,  western  industrial  sector,  BQE  frontage,  and  hospital  campus),  the  site 
is  analyzed  here  as  a  single  “study  area.”  Under  this  alternative,  there  are  1.2  million  sq  ft  (1 1 1,500 
sq  m)  of  light  industiy  and  approximately  1.3  million  sq  ft  (121,000  sq  m)  of  warehousing  proposed. 
As  a  result  of  this  buildout,  there  would  be  a  significant  increase  in  trips  generated  by  entering 
vehicles  during  the  am  peak  hour,  and  exiting  vehicles  during  the  pm  peak  hour,  when  compared  to 
the  Reuse  Plan.  The  As-of-Right  Alternative  would  generate  an  additional  1,960  and  2,096  vehicle 
trips  during  the  am  and  pm  peak  hours,  respectively.  A  summary  of  the  generated  weekday  trips  for 
this  alternative  is  provided  in  Table  4.4-8.  Based  on  ITE  trip  generation  rates,  the  As-of-Right 
Alternative  would  generate  14,888  two-way  vehicle  trips  per  day. 

Although  this  alternative  generates  the  greatest  number  of  vehicle  trips,  its  impacts  are  not 
significantly  greater  than  impacts  under  the  other  alternatives.  While  delay  would  increase  on  certain 
approaches,  the  LOS  would  not  degrade  beyond  that  of  other  alternatives.  Table  4.4-9  presents 
predicted  peak-hour  LOS  changes  between  the  As-of-Right  Alternative  and  no  action  conditions. 
Intersections  not  presented  in  this  table  exhibit  no  change  in  LOS.  However,  minor  changes  between 
the  two  alternatives  may  exist  in  the  more  specialized  areas  of  approximate  volume,  V/C  ratio,  and 
stopped  delay.  For  detailed  tables,  see  Appendix  D. 
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Table  4.4-7 

Summary  of  LOS  Analysis,  No  Action  and  Museum  Alternatives 


Museum  Altematiw  . 

i  •  lntersec8orr-^-^^ 

i  AMFeak 

Pl^f^ar 

i  AMFeak' 

I  Fm  Peak 

Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Flushing  Avenue  (Location  4) 

Westbound  LTR 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Northbound  L 

C 

D 

C 

F 

Northbound  T 

B 

B 

C 

B 

Southbound  TR 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Overall 

B 

C 

B 

F 

Classon  Avenue  and  Flushing  Avenue  (Location  5) 

Eastbound  LTR 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Northbound  TR 

C 

B 

C 

B 

Southbound  L 

E 

C 

F 

F 

Southbound  T 

B 

B 

6 

B 

Overall 

C 

B 

F 

F 

Flushing  Avenue  and  Clinton  Avenue  (Location  6) 

Eastbound  LTR 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Westbound  LTR 

6 

A 

B 

B 

Northbound  LTR 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Southbound  LTR 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Overall 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Williamsburg  Street  East  and  Wythe  Avenue  (Location  11) 

Eastbound  LTR 

C 

C 

C 

B 

Eastbound  R 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Southbound  L 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Southbound  LT 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Overall 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Notes:  L  =  Left;  T  = 

Through;  R  =  Right 
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Table  4.4-9 


Summary  of  LOS  Analysis,  No  Action  and  As-of-Right  Alternatives 


No  Acfidh  AHemativo 

AsHOf’RightAltematire 

grtrtersi^oiton 

i  '  ATwirek 

1  RW  Reak  | 

Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Kent  Avenue  (Location  2) 

Westbound  LTR 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Northbound  L 

B 

B 

B 

C 

Northbound  T 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Southbound  T 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Overall 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Classon/Rutledge  Street  and  Kent  Avenue  (Location  3) 

Eastbound  L 

B 

B 

B 

C 

Eastbound  LTR 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Northbound  TR 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Southbound  L 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Southbound  T 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Overall 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Flushing  Avenue  (Location  4) 

Westbound  LTR 

B 

B 

C 

B 

Northbound  L 

C 

D 

F 

F 

Northbound  T 

B 

B 

F 

B 

Southbound  TR 

B 

B 

B 

D 

Overall 

B 

C 

F 

F 

Classon  Avenue  and  Flushing  Avenue  (Location  5) 

Eastbound  LTR 

B 

B 

C 

B 

Northbound  TR 

C 

B 

C 

B 

Southbound  L 

E 

C 

F 

F 

Southbound  T 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Overall 

C 

B 

F 

F 

Flushing  Avenue  and  Clinton  Avenue  (Location  6) 

Eastbound  LTR 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Westbound  LTR 

B 

A 

B 

F 

Northbound  LTR 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Southbound 

B 

B 

B 

B 

LTR 

B 

B 

B 

F 

Overall 
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Table  4.4-9,  Continued 

Summary  of  LOS  Analysis,  No  Action  and  As-of-Right  Alternatives 


int^ecflon 

No  AicBtat  Memative 

;  AiS-ol*RightAllemseve  | 

L  ^Peak 

PM  Peak 

i  AM  Peak 

PM  Peak  .| 

Park  Avenue  West  and  Clinton  Avenue  (Location  7) 

Westbound  LTR 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Northbound  L 

C 

C 

C 

D 

Northbound  T 

C 

C 

C 

D 

Southbound  TR 

C 

C 

C 

C 

Overall 

B 

B 

B 

F 

Park  Avenue  East  and  Clinton  Avenue  (Location  8) 

Eastbound  LTR 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Northbound  TR 

C 

C 

C 

C 

Southbound  LT 

C 

C 

C 

D 

Overall 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Williamsburg  Street  East  and  Wythe  Avenue  (Location  1 1) 

Eastbound  LTR 

C 

C 

C 

C 

Eastbound  R 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Southbound  L 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Southbound  LT 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Overall 

B 

B 

B 

C 

Notes:  L  *  Left;  T  * 

Through;  R  = 

Right 
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Public  Transportation  and  Parking 

The  As-of-Right  Alternative  is  estimated  to  generate  5,000  employees  (Table  4.2-13)  and  the  land 
use  program  under  this  alternative  provides  1,250  parking  spaces  (Table  2-6),  as  required  under 
existing  M3  zoning.  Public  transportation  in  the  area  is  not  expected  to  be  significantly  impacted.  On¬ 
street  parking  is  not  expected  to  serve  the  commuting  workers  and  so  would  not  be  significantly 
affected. 
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Mobile  Sources 

The  purpose  of  performing  a  carbon  monoxide  (CO)  modeling  analysis  is  to  evaluate  traflBc-related 
air  quality  conditions  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  for  comparison  with  the  Reuse  Plan  and  other 
action  alternatives.  Average  hourly  CO  concentrations  were  predicted  for  the  peak  am  and  pm  traffic 
periods  using  the  computer  modeling  process  described  in  Subchapter  3.5.2. 

The  CO  concentrations  were  analyzed  at  the  same  receptor  locations  used  in  the  study  of  the  existing 
conditions.  The  worst-case  results  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  the  year  2002  show  no  violations 
oftheNAAQS  CO  one-hour  standard  of  35  ppm  and  eight-hour  standard  of  nine  ppm  (Table  4.5-1). 
Although  an  increase  in  traffic  is  predicted  due  to  regional  growth,  the  results  indicate  CO  levels  less 
than  those  under  existing  conditions  as  a  result  from  a  decrease  in  per  vehicle  emissions  due  to 
compliance  with  the  federal  vehicle  emission  control  program. 

Stationary  Sources 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  would  remain  closed  and  no  activities  would 
occur  at  the  project  site.  Therefore,  stationary  source  air  emissions  at  the  site  would  remain  at  their 
existing  minimum  level.  Furthermore,  the  major  off-site  stationary  sources  would  not  have  any  impact 
on  the  site  since  no  land  use  development  would  occur  at  the  project  location. 


4.5.2  Reuse  Plan 

Mobile  Sources 

Utiliang  the  same  modeling  techniques  described  in  Subchapter  3.5.2,  the  results  of  the  CO  impact 
analysis  for  the  Reuse  Plan  in  the  year  2002  show  no  violations  of  the  NAAQS  CO  one-hour  standard 
of  35  ppm  and  eight-hour  standard  of  nine  ppm.  The  worst-case  CO  impacts  are  presented  in  Table 
4.5-1.  CO  levels  under  the  Reuse  Plan  are  predicted  to  be  higher  than  those  under  the  No  Action 
Alternative  due  to  an  increase  in  traffic  attributable  to  the  Reuse  Plan.  However,  the  increase  would 
not  be  significant. 
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Table  4.5-1 

Weekday  Peak  Carbon  Monoxide  Levels 
for  No  Action  Alternative  and  Reuse  Plan  (Year  2002) 


UcaHoft  ' 

..  One-Houf  Concentnation 

Eight-Hour  f 

•Cpi 

Ofti) 

HoAc^on 

Ai^mative 

Reuse 
.  P)a*t  . . 

No  Action 
AlteH'oative 

Reuse 
. Plant  ■.  . 

Park  Avenue  East  /Park  Avenue  West 
and  Clinton  Avenue 

5.1 

5.6 

B 

3.7 

Kent  Avenue  and  Clymer  Street 

4.4 

4.4 

2.9 

2.9 

Kent  Avenue  and  Williamsburg  Street 

West 

5.2 

5.3 

CO 

3.5 

Williamsburg  Street  EastA/Villiamsburg 
Street  West  and  Wythe  Avenue 

5.3 

B 

3.5 

3.8 

Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Fiushing 
Avenue 

5.8 

3.6 

i 

3.9 

Flushing  Avenue  and  Navy  Street 

5.5 

5.5 

3.6 

3.6 

Park  Avenue  East/Park  Avenue  West  and 
Navy  Street 

5.5 

5.5 

3.6 

3.6 

Notes;  CO  levels  include  background  concentrations  of  3.3  ppm  (one-hour)  and  2.1  ppm  (eight-hour). 
CO  one-hour  standard  is  35  ppm:  CO  eight-hour  standard  is  nine  ppm. 
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Stationary  Sources 

Off-site  air  quality  impacts  may  arise  when  a  proposed  action  creates  a  new  major  stationary  source 
on  site.  In  addition,  if  a  project  site  were  developed  into  sensitive  land  uses,  such  as  residential  uses, 
existing  off-site  major  stationary  sources  could  result  in  potential  air  quality  impacts  on  the  new 
sensitive  land  uses  on  site.  Therefore,  in  this  study,  potential  stationary  source  air  quality  impacts 
were  evaluated  for  the  following: 

•  Off-site  impact  resulting  from  the  on-site  sources;  and 

•  On-site  impact  resulting  from  the  off-site  major  sources. 

On-Site  Emission  Sources 

Under  the  Reuse  Plan,  the  on-site  existing  buildings  would  be  renovated  and  no  new  building 
construction  is  proposed.  The  renovation  would  likely  involve  installation  of  space-heating  boiler  in 
each  of  these  reuse  buildings.  The  project  area  is  located  in  an  area  that  is  severe  nonattainment  for 
ozone  (NO*  and  VOC  are  the  precursors)  and  moderate  nonattainment  for  CO.  For  these 
nonattainment  areas,  a  source  is  considered  major  when  its  emissions  exceed  25  tons  per  year  (tpy) 
ofNOx  or  VOC  and  100  tpy  of  CO.  Based  on  an  estimate  of  building  area  described  in  Chapter  2  (a 
total  of 657,200  sq  ft  [61,100  sq  m])  and  the  typical  annual  heating  value  (96,400  BTU/ft^)  provided 
in  Table  3N-1  of  the  CEQR  (NYCDEP,  1993),  the  boiler-related  emissions  were  estimated  as 
follows: 

•  1 1.6  tpy  for  NO^; 

•  0.2  tpy  for  VOC;  and 

•  1.1  tpy  for  CO. 

These  emissions  were  calculated  using  uncontrolled  No. 6  fuel  oil  emission  factors  and  therefore  they 
are  very  conservative.  These  space-heating  boilers  would  be  minor  and  would  have  minimal  off-site 
impact. 

Given  the  limited  information  at  this  planning  stage  regarding  potential  future  industrial  operations, 
the  emission  types  and  levels  of  such  stationary  sources  cannot  be  determined  at  this  time.  However, 
any  major  new  stationary  sources  would  need  to  be  operated  by  facility  owners  in  compliance  with 
air  permit  regulations  established  in  the  NYS  Part  201  regulations  (NYSDEC,  1998)  and  the  NYC 
Air  Pollution  Control  Code  (NYCDEP,  1998).  Thus,  there  would  be  no  significant  air  quality  impact 
from  industrial  operations. 
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Major  Off-Site  Emission  Sources 

Two  major  stationary  sources  are  located  relatively  close  (i.e.,  within  an  approximately  4,260-ft 
[1,300  m]  radius)  of  the  project  site  (Figure  4.5-1,  Air  Emission  Source  Locations): 

•  A  Con  Edison  (Con  Ed)  power  plant  approximately  4,260  ft  (1,300  m)  to  the 
northwest  of  the  project  site;  and 

•  The  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  Cogen  Plant  (BNYCP)  approximately  3,100  ft  (950  m) 
fi-om  the  project  site. 

These  two  major  stationary  sources  are  currently  operated  under  air  permits  issued  by  the  NYSDEC. 
Potential  air  quality  impacts  from  their  air  emissions  were  evaluated  and  are  discussed  in  detail  in 
Appendix  E. 

The  ambient  concentration  levels  for  each  pollutant  were  predicted  for  the  applicable  averaging 
periods  using  the  USEPA-approved  dispersion  model  in  association  with  the  five-year  meteorological 
data  obtained  at  LaGuardia  Airport.  The  dispersion  model  ISCST3  (version  97363)  was  used  in  this 
analysis.  The  model  options  and  source  parameters  employed  are  detailed  in  Appendix  E. 

A  total  of  100  grid  receptor  locations  with  164-ft  (50-m)  horizontal  spacing  were  placed  on  site 
(Figure  4.5-2,  Receptor  Grid),  covering  the  entire  project  area.  The  highest  elevation  of  the  tallest 
on-site  building  is  about  75  ft  (23  m);  therefore,  in  order  to  determine  the  potential  plume  impact  on 
elevated  sensitive  locations,  a  total  of  30  additional  discrete  receptors  were  placed  at  various 
elevations  fi'om  25  ft  (7.6  m)  to  75  ft  (23  m)  with  a  25-ft  (7.6-m)  vertical  spacing. 

The  worst-case  total  concentrations  at  the  modeled  receptor  locations  are  presented  in  Table  4.5-2. 
These  total  concentrations  consist  of  the  impact  concentrations  predicted  by  the  dispersion  model  and 
the  background  concentrations  resulting  from  other  background  stationary  and  mobile  sources.  Due 
to  their  proximity  to  the  site  and  relevant  land  uses,  the  background  concentration  levels  were 
determined  based  on  the  latest  available  ambient  air  quality  data  recorded  through  NYSDEC 
monitoring  at  the  most  representative  sites  for  this  project.  No  exceedances  of  the  NAAQS  were 
predicted  to  occur  on  site  due  to  off-site  major  sources. 
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Table  4.5-2 


Worst-Case  Total  Concentration 


Background 
'  (bocfrtNijon 

i  Con  Ed  and 
BNYCP 
LMmpacI^* 

Total 

impact 

NAAQS 

o 

o 

I 

8-hour 

3,000 

7 

3,007 

10,000 

1-hour 

4,229 

14 

4,243 

40,000 

NOj  -  Annual  Arithmetic  Mean 

65 

8 

73 

100 

PM10  - 

Annual  Arithmetic  Mean 

26 

2 

28 

50 

Second  Highest  24-hour 

64 

11 

75 

150 

TSP  - 

Annual  Geometric  Mean 

58 

2 

60 

75 

Second  Highest  24-hour 

98 

11 

109 

250 

SO2  - 

Annual  Arithmetic  Mean 

29 

5 

34 

80 

Second  Highest  24-hour 

134 

38 

172 

365 

Second  Highest  3-hour 

231 

74 

305 

1,300 

Notes:  All  concentrations  are  In  micrograms  per  cubic  meter  of  air. 

Background  levels  are  obtained  from  1997  Annual  New  York  State  Air  Quality  Report 
(NYSDEC,  July  1 998)  and  from  NYCDEP  (NYCDEP,  October  2, 1 998). 

*  Worst-case  receptor  concentrations. 
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4.5.3  Residential  and  Museum  Alternatives 

Mobile  Sources 

Under  these  two  alternatives,  the  traffic  volumes  would  be  the  same  or  less  than  those  under  the 
Reuse  Plan.  The  CO  concentrations  under  the  Residential  and  Museum  Alternatives  would  be 
equivalent  to  or  less  than  the  CO  levels  of  the  Reuse  Plan  (Table  4.5-1).  Therefore,  no  wolations  of 
the  NAAQS  CO  one-hour  standard  of  35  ppm  and  eight-hour  standard  of  nine  ppm  would  occur 
under  either  alternative. 

Stationary  Sources 

Under  these  two  alternatives,  existing  structures  would  be  renovated  as  with  the  Reuse  Plan; 
therefore,  the  oflf-site  impacts  from  on-site  emission  sources  would  be  similar  to  the  Reuse  Plan  and 
would  not  be  significant.  Any  on-site  new  stationary  sources  resulting  fi'om  industrial  operations 
would  have  to  be  constructed  and  operated  in  compliance  with  federal,  state,  and  city  air  permitting 
regulations  to  ensure  no  significant  adverse  air  quality  impact  would  occur  in  the  project  area. 

The  worst-case  on-site  impact  from  off-site  major  emission  sources  would  be  similar  to  the  Reuse 
Plan  since  the  modeled  on-site  receptor  grid,  including  ground-level  and  elevated  receptors  described 
for  the  Reuse  Plan,  was  developed  to  cover  all  areas  within  the  property  boundary.  No  exceedances 
of  the  NAAQS  would  occur  on  site. 

However,  the  stationary  source  modeling  described  above  considered  only  those  permitted  major 
sources  in  the  neighborhood.  If  the  Residential  Alternative  were  selected  for  reuse,  a  more  detailed 
modeling  analysis  including  other  minor  emission  sources  may  be  necessary. 


4.5.4  As-of-Right  Alternative 

Mobile  Sources 

Utili^g  the  modeling  assumptions  described  in  Subchapter  3.5.2,  the  results  of  the  modeling  analysis 
for  the  As-of-Right  Alternative  show  no  violations  of  the  CO  one-hour  standard  of  3  5  ppm  and  eight- 
hour  standard  of  nine  ppm.  The  worst-case  CO  impacts  are  presented  in  Table  4.5-3.  The  CO  levels 
under  the  As-of-Right  Alternative  are  predicted  to  be  higher  than  those  under  the  No  Action 
Alternative  and  the  Reuse  Plan  due  to  an  increase  in  traffic  attributable  to  the  alternative.  However, 
these  increases  would  not  be  significant. 
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Table  4.5-3 

Weekday  Peak  Carbon  Monoxide  Levels 
for  No  Action  and  As-of-Right  Alternatives  (Year  2002) 


1 

'Oo^our  Concentraaop” 

.Bight-Hour  Concer^atlon 
■  (PPtn)  . 

:  As-of-RIght 

No  Action 

Park  Avenue  East  /Park  Avenue  West 
and  Clinton  Avenue 

5.1 

5.9 

B 

3.9 

Kent  Avenue  and  Clymer  Street 

4.4 

4.4 

2.9 

2.9 

Kent  Avenue  and  Williamsburg  Street 

West 

5.2 

B 

3.6 

Williamsburg  Street  East/Williamsburg 
Street  West  and  Wythe  Avenue 

5.3 

5.7 

3.5 

3.8 

Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Flushing 
Avenue 

6.1 

3.6 

4.1 

Flushing  Avenue  and  Navy  Street 

5.5 

5.5 

3.6 

3.6 

Park  Avenue  East/Park  Avenue  West  and 
Navy  Street 

5.5 

5.7 

3.6 

3.8 

Notes:  CO  levels  include  background  concentrations  of  3.3  ppm  (one-hour)  and  2.1  ppm  (eight-hour). 
CO  one-hour  standard  is  35  ppm:  CO  eight-hour  standard  is  9  ppm.  _ ■ 
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Stationary  Sources 

Some  additional  space-heating  boilers  would  be  needed  for  new  buildings  proposed  under  this 
alternative;  however,  these  boilers  would  be  minor  sources  as  discussed  for  the  Reuse  Plan.  Any  new 
stationary  sources  resulting  from  new  industrial  operations  would  be  constructed  and  operated  in 
compliance  with  federal,  state,  and  city  air  permitting  regulations  to  ensure  no  significant  adverse  air 
quality  impact  would  occur  in  the  project  area. 

The  off-site  major  emission  sources  impact  would  be  the  same  as  the  Reuse  Plan.  No  exceedances 
of  the  NAAQS  would  occur  on  site. 


I 
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4.6  Noise 

Human  response  to  changes  in  noise  levels  depends  on  many  factors,  including  the  quality  of  sound, 
the  magnitude  of  the  changes,  the  time  of  day  at  which  the  changes  take  place,  whether  the  noise  is 
continuous  or  intermittent,  and  the  individual's  ability  to  perceive  the  changes.  Human  ability  to 
perceive  changes  in  noise  levels  varies  widely  from  person  to  person,  as  does  response  to  the 
perceived  changes.  However,  the  average  ability  of  an  individual  to  perceive  changes  in  noise  levels 
is  well-documented  (Table  4.6-1). 


Table  4.6-1 

Average  Ability  to  Perceive  Changes  in  Noise  Levels 


Change  (dBA) 

Human  Perception  of  Sound 

2-3 

Barely  perceptible 

5 

Readily  noticeable 

10 

A  doubling  or  halving  of  the  loudness  of  sound 

20 

A  "dramatic  change" 

40 

Difference  between  a  faintly  audible  sound  and  a  very  loud  sound 

Source:  FHWA,  June  1 995. 

Generally,  a  three  dBA  (A-weighted  decibel)  or  smaller  change  in  noise  levels  would  be  barely 
perceptible  to  most  listeners,  whereas  a  ten  dBA  change  is  normally  perceived  as  a  doubling  (or 
halving)  of  noise  levels.  These  guidelines  permit  direct  estimation  of  an  individual's  probable 
perception  of  changes  in  noise  levels.  According  to  the  NYC  CEPO-CEQR  Noise  Exposure 
Standards  described  in  Subchapter  3.6,  a  three  dBA  noise  increase  is  considered  an  indicator  of  noise 
impact  significance  when  the  da5d:ime  level  is  at  or  above  62  dBA. 


4.6.1  No  Action  Alternative 

The  methodology  for  predicting  future  noise  levels  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  existing  noise 
levels  are  dominated  by,  and  are  a  ftinction  of,  existing  traffic  volumes,  and  that  future  noise  levels 
can  be  determined  based  on  the  proportional  increase  in  traffic  associated  with  a  project.  For 
example,  if  the  existing  volume  on  a  street  is  100  vehicles  per  hour  (vph),  and  the  future  volume 
were  increased  by  50  vph  for  a  total  of  150  vph,  the  noise  levels  would  increase  by  approximately 
1.8  dBA.  If  future  traffic  were  increased  by  100  vph  to  a  total  of  200  vph,  noise  levels  would 
increase  by  three  dBA. 
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Predicted  noise  levels  for  the  No  Action  Alternative  for  the  year  2002  are  presented  in  Table  4.6-2, 
and  are  based  on  the  traffic  analyses  presented  in  Subchapter  4.4.  All  increases  in  noise  levels  from 
existing  conditions  to  the  No  Action  Alternative  are  less  than  or  equal  to  one  dBA. 


4.6.2  Reuse  Plan 

Mobile  Sources 

Changes  in  noise  levels  due  to  implementation  of  the  Reuse  Plan  were  determined  by  adding  the 
noise  attributable  to  development-generated  traffic  to  noise  levels  previously  calculated  for  the  No 
Action  Alternative.  Table  4.6-2  presents  the  results  of  the  analysis,  which  show  that  there  would  be 
no  increase  of  three  dBA  or  greater  in  traffic  noise  levels  at  all  monitoring  sites  except  Site  7  (a  three 
dBA  or  greater  change  in  noise  levels  becomes  perceptible  to  most  listeners  and  is  considered 
significant  in  a  city  environment).  Site  7  is  the  Steuben  Playground,  a  hard-surfaced  ball  court 
located  across  Flushing  Avenue  from  the  site  and  adjacent  to  the  Brooklyn-Queens  Expressway 
(BQE).  It  would  experience  a  3.2  dBA  increase  during  the  am  peak  period  to  traffic  merging  near 
the  site.  An  increase  in  excess  of  three  dBA  is  a  significant  impact  under  NYC  standards  (Local 
Laws  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Section  24-202  -  Environmental  Protection  and  Utilities.  Ch  2  on 
Noise  Control.  1 993;  and  as  promulgated  under  NYC  DEP  Noise  Code,  1998). 

Stationary  Sources 

Any  exterior  mechanical  equipment  (e.g.,  fans  and  compressors)  would  be  designed  to  comply  with 
the  NYCDEP  Noise  Code  (March  1998);  thus,  noise  levels  from  such  mechanical  equipment  would 
not  be  significant. 

Construction  Impacts 

Construction  activities  associated  with  this  alternative  would  include  noise  from 
construction/delivery  vehicles  traveling  to  and  from  the  site.  However,  these  construction  activities 
would  be  limited  to  renovations  to  building  interiors,  and  noise  impacts  from  interior  renovations 
would  be  minimal. 


4.6.3  Residential  and  Museum  Alternatives 

In  general,  future  mobile  source  noise  impacts  associated  with  the  these  two  alternatives  would  be 
at  similar  levels  to  the  Reuse  Plan,  although  somewhat  lower  given  the  slightly  reduced  level  of  trip 
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Table  4.6-2 


Predicted  Noise  Levels  for  No  Action  Alternative  and  Reuse  Plan 


Noise  Level  {L^q  in  dBA> 

No  Action  jNtemative 

Reuse  Pian 

i  Net  Change 

1 

AM  Peak 

62.5 

62.5 

0.0 

Midday  Peak 

61.3 

61.3 

0.0 

PM  Peak 

63.2 

63.2 

0.0 

Pre  midnight 

59.8 

59.8 

0.0 

24-Hour  Leg 

60.4 

60.4 

0.0 

^dn 

64.6 

64.6 

0.0 

2 

AM  Peak 

69.5 

69.8 

0.3 

Midday  Peak 

70.2 

70.5 

0.3 

PM  Peak 

70.6 

70.9 

0.3 

Pre  midnight 

64.2 

64.4 

0.2 

24-Hour  Leq 

68.9 

69.1 

0.2 

^dn 

72.4 

72.6 

0.2 

3 

AM  Peak 

64.3 

64.3 

0.0 

Midday  Peak 

65.2 

65.2 

0.0 

PM  Peak 

64.8 

64.8 

0.0 

Pre  midnight 

61.3 

61.3 

0.0 

24-Hour  Leq 

63.3 

63.3 

0.0 

^dn 

66.9 

66.9 

0.0 

4 

AM  Peak 

70.1 

70.1 

0.0 

Midday  Peak 

69.6 

69.6 

0.0 

PM  Peak 

67.9 

67.9 

0.0 

Pre  midnight 

67.0 

67.0 

0.0 

24-Hour  Leq 

67.8 

67.8 

0.0 

^dn 

72.2 

72.2 

0.0 

5 

AM  Peak 

69.1 

69.2 

0.1 

Midday  Peak 

67.6 

68.8 

1.2 

PM  Peak 

69.8 

71.5 

1.7 

Pre  midnight 

63.1 

63.2 

0.1 

24-Hour  Leq 

66.8 

67.7 

0.9 

^dn 

70.0 

70.5 

0.5 

6 

AM  Peak 

70.2 

72.1 

1.9 

Midday  Peak 

69.1 

70.1 

1.0 

PM  Peak 

71.3 

71.5 

0.2 

Pre  midnight 

63.8 

64.0 

0.2 

24-Hour  Leq 

68.3 

69.0 

0.7 

^dn 

71.5 

72.3 

0.8 
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Table  4.6-2  (continued) 

Predicted  Noise  Levels  for  No  Action  Alternative  and  Reuse  Plan 


Site 

Hour 

Noise  Level  in  dBA)  ' 

No  Action /Mternative 

Reuse  Plan 

:  Net  Change 

7 

AM  Peak 

71.1 

74.3 

3.2 

Midday  Peak 

69.2 

71.5 

2.3 

PM  Peak 

67.3 

70.0 

2.7 

Pre  midnight 

68.7 

69.3 

0.6 

24-Hour  Lgq 

68.5 

70.8 

2.3 

^dn 

73.5 

75.8 

2.3 

8 

AM  Peak 

59.3 

61.7 

2.4 

Midday  Peak 

64.5 

66.2 

1.7 

PM  Peak 

61.8 

63.4 

1.6 

Pre  midnight 

62.9 

65.3 

2.4 

24-Hour  Lgq 

62.1 

64.0 

1.9 

^dn 

67.2 

69.3 

2.1 

9 

AM  Peak 

73.9 

73.9 

0.0 

Midday  Peak 

74.1 

74.4 

0.3 

PM  Peak 

73.3 

73.6 

0.3 

Pre  midnight 

71.8 

71.9 

0.1 

24-Hour  Leq 

71.7 

71.9 

0.2 

^dn 

75.8 

76.0 

0.2 

10 

AM  Peak 

72.8 

73.4 

0.6 

Midday  Peak 

71.8 

72.5 

0.7 

PM  Peak 

71.0 

71.0 

0.0 

Pre  midnight 

69.8 

70.0 

0.1 

24-Hour  Leq 

70.3 

70.6 

0.5 

^dn 

74.3 

74.6 

0.5 
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generation.  No  increase  of  three  dBA  or  greater  would  occur  at  any  monitoring  site.  In  addition, 
stationary  source  impacts  and  construction  impacts  under  these  alternatives  would  be  similar  to  those 
previously  described  for  the  Reuse  Plan. 

However,  according  to  the  monitored  sound  levels  discussed  in  Subchapter  3.6,  the  traffic  on  the 
BQE  is  contributing  high  noise  levels  near  the  reuse  site  and,  therefore,  would  have  a  negative  noise 
impact  on  the  project  site  if  the  Residential  Alternative  were  to  be  implemented. 


4.6.4  As-of-Right  Alternative 

Future  mobile  source  noise  impacts  associated  with  the  As-of-Right  Alternative  (Table  4.6-3)  would 
generally  be  higher  than  for  the  Reuse  Plan,  given  the  greater  amount  of  daily  trip  generation. 
Significant  noise  increases,  ranging  fi-om  3.4  to  4.1  dBA,  were  predicted  during  the  daytime  periods 
at  Site  7  due  to  a  traffic  merge  near  the  site  gate.  Even  though  a  3.1  dBA  noise  increase  was 
predicted  during  the  am  peak  period  at  Site  8,  this  increase  is  not  considered  significant  since  the 
absolute  level  is  below  65  dBA.  In  addition,  stationary  source  noise  under  this  alternative  would  be 
similar  to  the  above-described  alternatives. 

New  buildings  would  be  constructed  under  this  alternative.  Impacts  on  community  noise  levels 
during  construction  activities  would  include  noise  from  construction  equipment  operating  at  the  site 
and  construction/delivery  vehicles  traveling  to  and  from  the  site.  Noise  impacts  would  also  vary 
widely,  depending  on  the  phase  of  construction  (e.g.,  demolition,  land  clearing  and  excavations, 
foimdation  and  capping,  construction  of  new  building  walls,  etc.)  and  the  specific  task  being 
undertaken.  Increased  noise  levels  would  be  most  significant  during  the  early  stages  of  each 
construction  phase,  although  these  periods  would  be  of  relatively  short  duration.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  noise  generated  would  be  similar  to  noise  generated  by  other  building 
construction  projects  in  the  city;  furthermore,  all  phases  of  construction  would  comply  with  the 
restrictions  specified  in  the  NYCDEP  Noise  Code  (March  1998). 

Noise  levels  at  a  given  receptor  location  would  depend  on  the  type  and  number  of  pieces  of 
construction  equipment  being  operated  and  the  receptor’s  distance  from  the  construction  site.  Typical 
noise  levels  for  construction  equipment  are  shown  in  Table  4.6-4.  In  addition,  small  increases  in 
noise  levels  would  be  expected  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  delivery  trucks  and  other  construction 
vehicles. 
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Table  4.6-3 


Predicted  Noise  Levels  for  No  Action  and  As-of-Right  Alternatives 


■  Site 

Hour 

Noise  Level  {L^q  in  dBA) 

No  Action  AiteffiatiVe 

As-of-Right 

Mernative 

!  Net  Change 

1 

AM  Peak 

62.5 

62.5 

0.0 

Midday  Peak 

61.3 

61.3 

0.0 

PM  Peak 

63.2 

63.2 

0.0 

Pre  midnight 

59.8 

59.8 

0.0 

24-Hour  Leq 

60.4 

60.4 

0.0 

^dn 

64.6 

64.6 

0.0 

2 

AM  Peak 

69,5 

70.0 

0.5 

Midday  Peak 

70.2 

70.6 

0.4 

PM  Peak 

70.6 

70.8 

0.2 

Pre  midnight 

64.2 

64.4 

0.2 

24-Hour  Leq 

68.9 

69.2 

0.3 

^dn 

72.4 

72.6 

0.2 

3 

AM  Peak 

64.3 

64.3 

0.0 

Midday  Peak 

65.2 

65.2 

0.0 

PM  Peak 

64.8 

64.8 

0.0 

Pre  midnight 

61.3 

61.3 

0.0 

24-Hour  Lgq 

63.3 

63.3 

0.0 

^dn 

66.9 

66.9 

0.0 

4 

AM  Peak 

70.1 

70.1 

0.0 

Midday  Peak 

69.6 

69.6 

0.0 

PM  Peak 

67.9 

67.9 

0.0 

Pre  midnight 

67.0 

67.0 

0.0 

24-Hour  Leq 

67.8 

67.8 

0.0 

^dn 

72.2 

72.2 

0.0 

5 

AM  Peak 

69.1 

69.2 

0.1 

Midday  Peak 

67.6 

69.1 

1.5 

PM  Peak 

69.8 

72.7 

2.9 

Pre  midnight 

63.1 

63.3 

0.2 

24-Hour  Leq 

66.8 

67.9 

1.1 

^dn 

70.0 

70.7 

0.7 

6 

AM  Peak 

70.2 

72.9 

2.7 

Midday  Peak 

69.1 

69.9 

0.8 

PM  Peak 

71.3 

71.4 

0.1 

Pre  midnight 

63.8 

63.8 

0.0 

24-Hour  Leq 

.  68.3 

69.2 

0.9 

^dn 

71.5 

72.5  - 

1.0 
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Table  4.6-3  (continued) 


Predicted  Noise  Leveis  for  No  Action  and  As-of-Right  Aiternatives 


Sitd 

Hour 

,  NofsO  Leval  {Ljiq  in  dBA) 

No  Action  Alternative 

ASMDf-Ri^lht 

Alternative 

,  Net  Change 

7 

AM  Peak 

71.1 

.  75.2 

4.1 

Midday  Peak 

69.2 

72.6 

3.4 

PM  Peak 

67.3 

71.4 

4.1 

Pre  midnight 

68.7 

69.6 

0.7 

24-Hour  Leq 

68.5 

71.3 

2.8 

^dn 

73.5 

76.1 

2.6 

8 

AM  Peak 

59.3 

62.4 

3.1 

Midday  Peak 

64.5 

65.7 

1.2 

PM  Peak 

61.8 

64.4 

2.6 

Pre  midnight 

62.9 

64.9 

2.0 

24-Hour  Leq 

62.1 

64.1 

2.0 

^dn 

67.2 

69.0 

1.8 

9 

AM  Peak 

73.9 

73.9 

0.0 

Midday  Peak 

74.1 

74.3 

0.2 

PM  Peak 

73.3 

73.9 

0.6 

Pre  midnight 

71.8 

71.9 

0.1 

24-Hour  Leq 

71.7 

71.9 

0.2 

Ldn 

75.8 

76.0 

0.2 

10 

AM  Peak 

72,8 

73.7 

0.9 

Midday  Peak 

71.8 

72.3 

0.5 

PM  Peak 

71.0 

71.1 

0.1 

Pre  midnight 

69.8 

69.9 

0.0 

24-Hour  Leq 

70.3 

70.7 

0.4 

^dn 

74.3 

74.6 

0.3 
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Table  4.6-4 

Typical  Noise  Emission  Levels  for  Construction  Equipment 


Type  of  Equipment 

Noise  Level  at  SO  ft  (15  m)  (dBA) 

Air  compressor 

81 

Asphalt  spreader  (paver) 

89 

Asphalt  truck 

88 

Backhoe 

85 

Bulldozer 

87 

Compactor 

80 

Concrete  plant 

83 

Concrete  spreader 

89 

Concrete  mixer 

85 

Concrete  vibrator 

76 

Crane  (derrick) 

88 

Delivery  truck 

88 

Diamond  saw 

90 

Dredge 

88 

Dump  truck 

88 

Front  end  loader 

84 

Gas-driven  vibro-compactor 

76 

Hoist 

76 

Jackhammer  (paving  breaker) 

88 

Line  drill 

98 

Motor  crane 

83 

Pile  driver/extractor 

101 

Pump 

76 

Roller 

80 

Shovel 

82 

Truck 

88 

Tug 

85 

Vibratory  pile  driver/extractor 

89 

Source:  Patterson,  etal.,  1974. 
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4.7  Infrastructure 

At  its  peak  during  World  War  n,  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  employed  70,000  military  and  civilian 
personnel.  Currently  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  has  on-site  only  security  personnel  and  the  mobile-home 
construction  business  occupying  the  foundry  building  (Bldg  2). 


4.7.1  No  Action  Alternative 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  there  would  be  minimal  demand  for  utilities  since  the  facility 
would  be  closed  and  no  permanent  maintenance  staff  would  be  retained.  All  unused  existing  utility 
systems  would  be  abandoned  in  place  and  permanently  closed  according  to  the  Base  Realignment 
and  Closure  Facility  Layaway  and  Caretaker  Maintenance  Standards  (US  Navy,  1994). 


4.7.2  Reuse  Plan 

Electricity 

Electrical  service  to  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  would  continue  to  be  provided  by  Con  Ed.  One  building 
on  the  site,  Bldg  3 1 1 ,  is  served  directly  by  Con  Ed.  Electricity  to  the  remaining  buildings  is  provided 
by  primary  and  secondary  transformers  at  the  site. 

Actual  future  tenants  cannot  be  predicted  at  this  time;  therefore,  their  demands  on  the  electrical 
system  cannot  be  predicted.  It  is  estimated  that  under  the  Reuse  Plan  1,630  persons  would  be 
employed  at  the  site,  and  200  persons  per  day  would  visit  the  site.  Given  past  emplo3nnent  levels  at 
NAVSTA  Brooklyn,  it  is  anticipated  that  Con  Ed  would  be  able  to  meet  any  new  demands  occurring 
under  implementation  of  the  Reuse  Plan. 

Steam 

Historically,  a  steam  generating  plant  in  the  Navy  Yard  (now  under  BNYDC  control)  supplied  all 
of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  with  heat.  Buildings  in  the  western  industrial  sector  of  the  site  still  utilize  this 
steam  at  an  average  of  nine  million  pounds  (lbs)  (four  kilograms  [kg])  per  month  during  the  winter 
season.  There  are  currently  unrepaired  leaks  that  impair  the  efficiency  and  cost-effectiveness  of  the 
steam  distribution  system.  While  the  remainder  of  the  site  is  no  longer  serviced  by  the  on-site  steam 
generating  plant,  it  is  possible  that  such  service  could  once  again  be  provided  (City  of  New  York, 
1996).  The  need  for  upgrading  the  existing  inefficient  steam  system  or  usage  of  an  alternative  source 
of  heat  would  be  determined  by  the  ultimate  developer  of  the  property. 
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Sewage 

Sanitary  sewage  generated  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  would  continue  to  be  treated  at  the  Newtown 
Creek  WPCP  under  the  Reuse  Plan.  The  Newtown  Creek  WPCP  is  subject  to  a  Consent  Order 
between  the  NYCDEP  and  the  NYSDEC.  It  sets  forth  methods  for  reducing  wastewater  flow  to  the 
plant.  Some  methods  include,  for  example,  water  conservation  measures,  such  as  installation  of  low- 
flow  toilet  and  shower  fixtures,  water  metering,  and  hydrant  locking,  as  well  as  diversion  to  other 
plants  and  measures  to  improve  plant  operations,  and  public  education.  It  would  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  ultimate  developer  of  the  property  to  determine  whether  their  action  would  be  consistent  with 
the  WPCP’s  Consent  Order. 

The  1 ,630  employees  proj  ected  under  the  Reuse  Plan  would  generate  about  48,900  gpd  ( 1 85, 1 05  Ipd) 
of  daily  sanitaiy  waste,  and  the  estimated  200  daily  visitors  would  generate  an  additional  6,000  gpd 
(22,712  Ipdj.The  Newtown  Creek  Water  Pollution  Control  Plant  currently  operates  at  an  average 
monthly  rate  of  240  mgd,  dry  weather  flow.  The  WPCP’s  rated  capacity,  in  dry  weather  flow,  is  310 
mgd.  Since  the  WPCP  entered  into  the  Consent  Order  with  the  DEP  and  DEC,  the  plant  in  the  past 
four  years  has  not  exceeded  the  rated  capacity  of  3 10  mgd.  Future  predictions  by  the  DEP  (to  the 
year  2050)  do  not  forecast  the  WPCP  to  exceed  the  rated  capacity  (Pynn,  August  13,  1999).  The 
Reuse  Plan  proposed  for  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  will  have  little  or  no  impact  on  the  WPCP. 

Natural  Gas 

Under  the  Reuse  Plan,  it  is  anticipated  that  natural  gas  would  continue  to  be  supplied  by  the 
Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company.  Only  the  western  industrial  area  of  the  site  (Bldgs  1,  2,  3,  and  5) 
currently  receives  nahiral  gas  from  Brooklyn  Union  Gas.  All  other  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  bxiildings  on 
site  have  had  their  gas  lines  cut  and  are  no  longer  supplied  with  natural  gas.  Should  these  buildings 
require  natural  gas  service  in  the  future,  provision  for  that  service  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
ultimate  developer  of  the  property. 

The  precise  location  of  the  gas  lines  throughout  the  site  is  unknown.  As  no  new  construction  is 
proposed,  there  would  be  no  impact  on  existing  gas  lines  throughout  the  site.  Given  the  level  of 
historic  usage  at  the  site,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  demand  for  natural  gas  at  the  site  would  be 
sufficiently  met. 

Stormwater 

The  existing  stormwater  drainage  system  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  is  collected  in  catch  basins  and 
storm  drains  located  throughout  the  site.  The  catch  basins  and  storm  drains  convey  the  stormwater 
from  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  to  the  combined  sewer  lines  of  the  New  York  City  Sewer  System.  The 
Reuse  Plan  calls  for  no  new  construction  and,  therefore,  there  would  be  no  development  of  areas  that 
are  currently  unpaved  which  would  result  in  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  impervious  surfaces.  There 
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would  also  be  no  need  for  requiring  state  General  Stormwater  Discharge  Permits  to  address 
stormwater  runoff  from  industrial  uses,  including  a  plan  for  minimizing  pollutants  in  runoff 

Water  Supply 


Potable  Water 

Potable  water  would  continue  to  be  supplied  to  the  site  via  the  NYC  water  system.  Given  the 
estimated  number  of  employees  at  the  site  and  the  estimated  number  of  visitors  per  day,  the  total 
estimated  water  usage  under  the  Reuse  Plan  would  be  59,100  gallons  (223,717  liters)  per  day  (Table 
4.7-1). 


Currently  the  water  system  appears  to  be  adequate,  with  some  limited  repair,  to  service  the  existing 
buildings,  although  the  full  extent  of  leaks  and  potential  water-pressure  issues  is  still  unknown  (City 
of  New  York,  1996).  The  need  for  and  extent  of  any  repair  or  upgrading  necessary  would  be 
determined  by  the  ultimate  developer  of  the  property. 

Fire  Protection 

The  distribution  system  supplying  domestic  water  to  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  also  supplies  the  facility’s 
sprinkler  systems  and  fire  hydrants.  The  fire  hydrants  are  located  throughout  the  facility  and  are 
spaced  at  a  maximum  of  500  ft  (152  m)  to  ensure  that  the  entire  site  has  sufficient  fire-fighting 
capabilities.  The  current  site  under  the  Reuse  Plan  would  continue  to  be  served  by  the  existing  fire 
protection  system  on  site.  It  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  ultimate  developer  of  the  site  to 
comply  with  local  fire  codes  should  any  changes  in  site  layout  take  place. 

Solid  Waste 

Currently,  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  has  contracted  privately  with  Basin  Haulage  to  pick  up  both 
residential  and  commercial  waste  containers.  Under  the  Reuse  Plan,  future  tenants  at  the  NAVSTA 
Brooklyn  site  would  be  required  to  contract  with  private  carters  for  waste  collection  and  disposal. 


4.7.3  Residential,  Museum,  and  As-of-Right  Alternatives 

Electricity 

Electrical  service  to  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  would  continue  to  be  provided  by  Con  Ed.  As  with  the 
Reuse  Plan,  it  is  anticipated  that  adequate  power  would  be  available  to  meet  any  demand  occurring 
under  these  alternatives. 
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Estimated  Potable  Water  Consumption 
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Steam 

As  with  the  Reuse  Plan,  the  need  for  upgrading  the  existing  inefficient  steam  system  or  usage  of  an 
alternative  source  of  heat  would  be  determined  by  the  ultimate  developer  of  the  property. 

Sewage 

As  with  the  Reuse  Plan,  the  amount  of  sanitary  sewage  generated  under  the  these  alternatives  would 
have  no  problem  in  being  accommodated  by  the  Newtown  Creek  WPCP  Any  upgrading  and  repair 
of  the  current  sewer  system  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  ultimate  developer  of  the  property. 

However,  any  significant  new  wastewater  discharge  resulting  firom  individual  operation  in  industrial 
buildings  on-site  would  need  to  be  in  comphance  with  any  federal,  state,  or  local  permits  and  codes. 
It  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  owner  of  any  such  industrial  facility  to  ensure  such  compliance. 

Natural  Gas 

As  no  new  construction  is  proposed  under  the  Residential  or  Museum  Alternatives,  there  would  be 
no  impact  on  existing  gas  lines.  The  As-of-Right  Alternative  includes  construction  of  a  total  of  2,054 
sq  ft  (190.7  sq  m)  of  new  industrial/warehouse  structures.  The  rerouting  and  relocation  of  gas  lines 
would  be  assumed  by  the  ultimate  developer  of  the  property.  Given  the  level  of  historic  usage  at  the 
site,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  demand  for  natural  gas  at  the  site  would  be  sufficiently  met  for  all 
alternatives. 

Stormwater 

As  no  new  construction  is  proposed  under  the  Residential  or  Museum  Alternatives,  the  indirect 
impacts  to  stormwater  systems  on  the  NAVSTA  Brookl)^!  site  would  be  the  same  as  outlined  for  the 
Reuse  Plan.  With  respect  to  stormwater  runoff  from  the  As-of-Right  Alternative,  new  construction 
of  the  industrial/warehouse  structures  would  create  potential  impacts  (i.e.,  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  impervious  surface  area)  that  would  be  minimal  due  to  the  fact  that  the  development  would 
comply  with  applicable  stormwater  discharge  rules  and  regulations.  Similarly,  the  proposed 
industrial/warehouse  structures  would  be  in  accordance  with  all  applicable  groundwater  rules  and 
regulations  so  as  to  prevent  impairment  of  groundwater  supplies. 

Construction  activities  associated  with  development  of  the  As-of-Right  Alternative  would  be  subject 
to  the  National  Pollution  Discharge  and  Elimination  (NPDES)  permit  program.  Storm  water 
pollution  prevention  plans  would  need  to  be  prepared  prior  to  formal  approval  for  permit  coverage. 
The  permit  would  need  to  include  applicable  components  of  the  sediment  and  erosion  and  control 
site  plan  standards,  site  permits,  and  stormwater  management  site  plans. 
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Water  Supply 


Potable  Water 

Potable  water  would  continue  to  be  supplied  to  the  site  via  the  NYC  water  system.  Given  the 
estimated  number  of  employees  at  the  site  and  the  estimated  number  of  residents,  the  total  estimated 
water  usage  would  range  from  3 9,000  gallons  ( 1 47,63 1  liters)  to  1 50,000  gallons  (567,810  liters)  per 
day  (Table  4.7-1). 

The  water  system  appears  to  be  adequate,  with  some  limited  repair,  to  service  the  existing  buildings, 
although  the  full  extent  of  leaks  and  potential  water-pressure  issues  is  still  unknown.  The  need  for 
and  extent  of  any  repair  or  upgrading  necessary  would  be  determined  by  the  ultimate  developer  of 
the  property. 

Fire  Protection 

Fire  Protection  to  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  would  continue  to  be  provided  by  the  same  distribution 
system  as  the  domestic  water  supply  system.  Impacts  to  water  provision  for  fire  protection  services 
under  these  Alternatives  would  be  the  same  as  outlined  for  the  Reuse  Plan 

Solid  Waste 

SoUd  waste  collection  under  these  alternatives  would  be  the  same  as  that  outlined  under  the  Reuse 
Plan. 
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4.8  Cultural  Resources 

Section  106  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  (16  USC  470)  provides  that  federal  agencies 
take  into  account  the  effects  of  their  actions  on  any  district,  site,  building,  structure,  or  object 
included  in  or  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Implementing 
regulations  for  Section  106  established  by  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  are 
contained  in  36  CFR  Part  800:  Protection  of  Historic  Properties.  These  regulations  provide  specific 
criteria  identifying  adverse  effects  of  federal  undertakings  on  historic  properties.  The  effects  of  an 
undertaking  on  a  cultural  resource  are  predicted  by  evaluating  the  significant  characteristics  of  the 
resource  and  the  design  and  anticipated  consequences  of  the  undertaking.  Effects  to  cultural 
resources  listed  in,  or  eligible  for  listing  in,  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  are  evaluated  with 
regard  to  the  Criteria  of  Adverse  Effect  set  forth  in  36  CFR  800.5(a)(1)  (Table  4.8-1). 

As  described  in  Subchapter  3.8,  cultural  resource  surveys  conducted  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  identified 
two  NYC  landmark  buildings  that  are  individually  eligible  for  the  National  Register  and  two  National 
Register-eligible  historic  districts  (see  following  textbox). 


Nafional  R^teter-EfigiWfe  ProperfiteS  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn 
Historic  Buildings 

*  Naval  {BidQ  RS5),  With  associated  atohaeolcgicaf  sites 

.  Historic  Districts 

*  US  Naval  Hospital  Historic  Olstriot 

Hospital  camjlHJs  area;  17contobUttng  bufidings 

1  coritributing  structure  (perimeter  wail) 
1  contributing  archaeological  ste  (Naval 
Hospital  Cemetery) . 

■  '  BQElfoiltagearea:  2  contributirtg  buildings 

*  •  Forrner  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  Historic  Dlstriot 

Nottoerh  kjangle:  ;  .  '  •  l.dontributirQbuHdir^. 

Western  Industrial secton  4  contributing  buildings 

■  •  • ,  BOB  frontage  area;  1  oontribullr^  bwlldir^ 
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Table  4.8-1 

Criteria  of  Adverse  Effect 


■  :  ■  Criteria  of  Att>iter§&ifF6(?t  •  •= 

“An  adverse  effect  is  found  when  an  undertaking  may  alter,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  historic  property  that  qualify  the  property  for  inclusion  in  the  Nationai  Register  in  a 
manner  that  would  diminish  the  integrity  of  the  property’s  location,  setting,  materials,  workmanship, 
feeling,  or  association.  Consideration  shall  be  given  to  alj  qualifying  characteristics  of  a  historic  property, 
inciuding  those  that  may  have  been  identified  subsequent  to  the  original  evaluation  of  the  property’s 
eligibility  for  the  National  Register.  Adverse  effects  may  include  reasonably  foreseeable  effects  caused 
by  the  undertaking  that  may  occur  later  in  time,  be  farther  removed  in  distance  or  be  cumulative.”  (36 
CFR  SOO.Sfairn) _ 

• _ ^ _ Examples  of  Adverse  Effect _ '• 

“Adverse  effects  on  historic  properties  include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 

1 .  Physical  destruction  of  or  damage  to  all  or  part  of  the  property: 

2.  Alteration  of  a  property,  including  restoration,  rehabilitation,  repair,  maintenance,  stabilization, 
hazardous  material  remediation  and  provision  of  handicapped  access,  that  is  not  consistent  with  the 
Secretary’s  Standards  for  the  Treatment  of  Historic  Properties  (36  CFR  part  68)  and  applicable 
guidelines; 

3.  Removal  of  the  property  from  its  historic  location; 

4.  Change  of  the  character  of  the  property’s  use  or  of  physical  features  within  the  property’s  setting  that 
contribute  to  its  historic  significance; 

5.  Introduction  of  visual,  atmospheric  or  audible  elements  that  diminish  the  integrity  of  the  property’s 
significant  historic  features; 

6.  Neglect  of  a  property  which  causes  its  deterioration,  except  where  such  neglect  and  deterioration 
are  recognized  qualities  of  a  property  of  religious  and  cultural  significance  to  an  Indian  tribe  or 
Native  Hawaiian  organization; 

7.  Transfer,  lease,  or  sale  of  property  out  of  Federal  ownership  or  control  without  adequate  and  legally 

enforceable  restrictions  or  conditions  to  ensure  long-term  preservation  of  the  property’s  historic 
significance.”  (36  CFR  800.5[a][2]) _ _ _ 
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4.8.1  No  Action  Alternative 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Navy  would  not  dispose  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn,  The  Navy 
would  retain  ownership  of  the  property,  and  the  facilities  would  remain  closed  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  and  procedures  for  mothballing  facilities  published  in  Base  Realignment  and  Closure 
Facility  Layaway  and  Caretaker  Maintenance  Standards  (US  Navy,  1994).  These  guidelines  and 
procedures  meet  the  requirements  for  mothballing  historic  structures  outlined  by  the  National  Park 
Service  in  Preservation  Brief  31:  Mothballing  Historic  Buildings  (US  Department  of  Interior 
[USDOI],  1993).  Since  all  on-site  structures  would  be  closed  according  to  Navy  guidelines,  no 
adverse  effects  to  the  individually  eligible  historic  buildings  or  the  buildings  that  contribute  to  the 
historic  districts  would  result. 

Beyond  closure  of  the  facilities,  no  new  construction  or  property  disturbance  would  occur;  therefore, 
there  would  be  no  adverse  effects  to  historic  properties  under  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Navy  would  continue  to  implement  its  cemetery  plan  at  the 
cemetery  site.  This  plan  entails  landscaping  immediately  outside  the  cemetery  area,  and  providing  a 
grassy  cover  to  the  cemetery  (Figure  2-3). 


4.8.2  Reuse  Plan 

The  proposed  disposal  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  by  the  Navy  results  in  a  finding  of  adverse  effect  on 
the  site’s  historic  properties.  To  address  this  effect,  the  Navy  will  execute  a  Programmatic  Agreement 
(PA)  with  the  NY  SHPO  that  identifies  required  restrictive  deed  covenants  as  mitigation.  In  addition 
to  the  Navy’s  disposal  action,  implementation  of  the  Reuse  Plan  by  the  city  or  private  developers 
could  result  in  effects  on  historic  properties  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn.  These  potential  effects  are 
discussed  below. 

Historic  Buildings 

The  Reuse  Plan  would  require  alterations  to  the  hospital  (Bldg  R95)  and  Surgeon’s  House  (Bldg  Rl) 
to  accommodate  proposed  uses  such  as  a  day  care  center,  health  center,  job-training  center,  school, 
or  institutional  offices.  These  alterations  would  be  performed  by  the  ultimate  developer  of  the 
property.  If  future  alterations  to  these  structures  are  performed  in  accordance  with  the  Secretary  of 
Interior's  Stcmdards for  Rehabilitation,  no  adverse  effects  would  be  anticipated  (USDOI,  1992;  36 
CFR  800.9[c]2).  In  addition,  because  the  two  structures  are  New  York  City  landmarks,  the  proposed 
work  would  undergo  review  and  permitting  by  the  Landmarks  Preservation  Commission  (Local  Laws 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  Section  534). 
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us  Naval  Hospital  Historic  District 

Under  the  Reuse  Plan,  most  contributing  buildings  for  the  US  Naval  Hospital  Historic  District 
(Hospital  Historic  District)  would  be  reused  for  institutional  uses  ranging  from  day  care  facilities  to 
institutional  oflBces.  Only  Bldgs  RD  and  R426  would  be  used  for  commercial  purposes.  If  the 
adaptive  reuse  of  all  contributing  buildings  is  done  in  accordance  with  the  Secretary  of  Interior ’s 
Standards  for  Rehabilitation,  no  adverse  effect  would  be  anticipated  (USDOI,  1992;  36  CFR 
800.9[c]2). 

Demolition  of  contributing  and  non-contributing  buildings  would  also  occur  within  the  Hospital 
Historic  District.  Removal  of  non-contributing  buildings  (e.g.,  gazebo,  Hewes  Street  gatehouse  [Bldg 
R476],  and  gas  station  [Bldg  R475])  would  have  no  adverse  effect  on  the  Hospital  Historic  District. 
Demolition  of  contributing  buildings  also  could  occur.  The  only  contributing  building  currently  slated 
for  demolition  under  the  Reuse  Plan  is  the  greenhouse  (Bldg  R448),  which  no  longer  retains  historic 
integrity.  The  superstructure  is  gone,  and  removal  of  the  foundation  would  not  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  the  district.  However,  if  additional  demolition  of  contributing  buildings  occurs  under  the 
Reuse  Plan,  adverse  effects  to  the  district  would  result. 

The  Reuse  Plan  involves  circulation  changes  within  the  Hospital  Historic  District.  Entrances  are 
proposed  at  the  original  hospital  gate  on  Flushing  Avenue  between  Hall  Street  and  Grand  Avenue, 
and  a  gate  at  Hewes  Street  and  Kent  Avenue  near  Bldg  R476.  Reviving  these  entrances  would  have 
no  adverse  impact  on  the  Hospital  Historic  District  since  traffic  historically  entered  the  campus  at 
these  access  points. 

Creation  of  parking  spaces  in  existing  paved  areas  is  proposed  within  the  historic  district.  However, 
parking  spaces  may  also  be  provided  within  the  unpaved  areas  of  the  Hospital  Historic  District.  If  new 
parking  avoids  the  Memorial  Area  and  cemetery,  no  adverse  effects  would  be  anticipated. 

If  a  fence  or  other  barrier  is  ultimately  erected  to  separate  the  institutional  uses  in  the  hospital  campus 
from  the  commercial  uses  within  the  BQE  frontage  area,  it  could  potentially  affect  the  character  of 
the  district.  However,  if  such  a  barrier  were  erected  in  accordance  with  the  Secretary  of  Interior's 
Standards  for  the  Treatment  of  Historic  Properties,  it  would  have  no  adverse  effect  on  the  district 
(USDOI,  1992;  36  CFR  800.9[c]2). 

Under  the  Reuse  Plan,  the  Memorial  Area  and  cemetery  site  would  not  be  disturbed;  therefore,  no 
adverse  effects  would  occur  to  these  contributing  resources.  The  Navy  would  continue  to  implement 
its  cemetery  plan  at  the  cemetery  site.  This  plan  entails  landscaping  immediately  outside  the  cemetery 
area,  and  providing  a  grassy  cover  to  the  cemetery. 
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Former  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  Historic  District 

One  contributing  building  (Bldg  311)  and  three  non-contributing  buildings  (Bldgs  306,  316,  and  353) 
of  the  Former  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  Historic  District  (Navy  Yard  Historic  District)  would  be  reused 
for  light  industrial  or  commercial  uses,  and  existing  paved  space  would  accommodate  parking.  Other 
contributing  buildings  could  be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  but  would  likely  be  used  as  follows: 

•  Bldg  1  for  high-tech  manufacturing,  research  or  mix  of  light  industry  and  offices; 

•  Bldg  2  for  vehicle  repair;  and 

•  Bldg  5  for  office  space. 

If  the  adaptive  reuse  of  all  contributing  buildings  is  done  in  accordance  with  the  Secretary  of 
Interior ’s  Standards  for  Rehabilitation,  no  adverse  effect  to  the  Navy  Yard  Historic  District  would 
be  anticipated  (USDOI,  1992;  36  CFR  800.9[c]2). 

Demolition  of  contributing  structures  (e.g.,  Bldg  7,  a  former  substation)  to  the  Navy  Yard  Historic 
District  also  could  occur  under  the  Reuse  Plan.  If  contributing  buildings  are  demolished,  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  historic  district  would  result. 

Circulation  within  the  Navy  Yard  Historic  District  would  use  existing  access  points  through  the 
BNYDC-controlled  Navy  Yard  or  from  former  gateways  in  the  BQE  frontage  area.  These  patterns 
would  have  no  adverse  effect  on  the  Navy  Yard  Historic  District  since  traffic  historically  entered  from 
these  points. 

Parking  is  also  proposed  within  the  Navy  Yard  Historic  District’s  paved  areas.  As  these  areas 
currently  accommodate  parking,  there  would  be  no  adverse  effect. 


4.8.3  Residential  Alternative 

The  effects  on  historic  properties  from  disposal  and  reuse  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  under  the 
Residential  Alternative  would  be  similar  to  those  described  for  the  Reuse  Plan.  The  only  difference 
would  be  that  the  buildings  within  the  Hospital  Historic  District  that  were  proposed  for  institutional 
use  would  be  reused  for  residential  purposes.  However,  if  alterations  associated  with  the  reuse  are 
performed  in  accordance  with  the  Secretary  of  Interior ’s  Standards  for  Rehabilitation,  no  adverse 
effects  on  these  structures  would  be  anticipated  (USDOI,  1992;  36  CFR  800.9[c]2). 

The  impacts  from  demolition  of  contributing  structures,  proposed  parking,  and  fencing,  and  effects 
on  the  Memorial  Area  and  cemetery,  would  be  the  same  as  discussed  under  the  Reuse  Plan. 
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4.8.4  Museum  Alternative 

The  effects  on  historic  properties  from  disposal  and  reuse  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  under  the  Museum 
Alternative  Avould  be  similar  to  those  described  for  the  Reuse  Plan.  The  only  differences  would  be  that 
the  buildings  within  the  US  Naval  Hospital  Historic  District  that  were  proposed  for  institutional  and 
commercial  uses  would  be  reused  for  museum  purposes,  and  Bldg  311  within  the  Navy  Yard  historic 
district  proposed  for  commercial  use  imder  the  Reuse  Plan  would  also  be  used  for  museum  purposes. 
However,  if  alterations  associated  with  these  uses  are  performed  in  accordance  with  the  Secretary 
of  Interior’s  Standards for  Rehabilitation,  no  adverse  effects  on  these  structures  would  be  anticipated 
(USDOI,  1992;  36  CFR  800.9[c]2). 

The  impacts  from  demolition  of  contributing  structures,  proposed  parking,  and  fencing,  and  effects 
on  the  Memorial  Area  and  cemetery,  would  be  the  same  as  discussed  under  the  Reuse  Plan. 


4.8.5  As-of-Right  Alternative 

Under  the  As-of-Right  Alternative,  effects  on  the  hospital  (Bldg  R95)  and  Surgeon’s  House  (Bldg 
Rl)  would  be  similar  to  those  described  for  the  Reuse  Plan,  except  that  the  properties  would  be 
reused  for  industrial  purposes  rather  than  institutional.  If  alterations  associated  with  these  uses  are 
performed  in  accordance  with  the  Secretary  of  Interior 's  Standards  for  Rehabilitation,  no  adverse 
effects  on  these  structures  would  be  anticipated  (USDOI,  1992;  36  CFR  800.9[c]2). 

With  the  exception  of  these  two  structures,  the  remaining  contributing  buildings  and  structures  within 
the  Hospital  Kstoric  District  would  be  demolished  and  replaced  with  new  construction.  This  action 
would  result  in  an  adverse  effect  on  the  Hospital  Historic  District  because  components  that  contribute 
to  the  significance  of  the  district  would  be  removed  and  its  historic  location,  setting,  feeling,  and 
assodation  would  be  compromised  (36  CFR  800.9[b]l-3).  New  construction  would  also  likely  affect 
the  contributing  Memorial  Area,  which  consists  of  a  flagpole  monument  set  within  a  small  lawn. 
Elimination  of  this  feature  would  alter  the  historic  character  of  the  Hospital  Historic  District  and 
would  result  in  an  adverse  effect  (36  CFR  800.9[b]3).  No  disturbance  of  the  cemetery  would  occur 
under  the  As-of-Right  Alternative. 

The  majority  of  contributing  buildings  within  the  Navy  Yard  Historic  District  would  be  replaced  with 
new  construction.  Only  the  lab  (Bldg  1)  and  foundry  (Bldg  2)  in  the  western  industrial  sector  would 
remain.  The  demolition  of  the  contributing  buildings  would  result  in  an  adverse  effect  on  this  historic 
district,  and  therefore  a  significant  impact  on  cultural  resources  would  occur. 
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4.9  Natural  Resources 

4.9.1  No  Action  Alternative 

•  ( 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  existing  natural  resources  would  remain  unchanged.  The  majority 
of  the  site  would  remain  filled  and  paved  and  would  continue  to  be  of  limited  value  with  regard  to 
natural  resources. 


4.9.2  Reuse  Plan 

Biological  Resources 

The  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  has  been  filled  and  paved  to  such  an  extent  that  few  natural  features 
remain.  Unpaved  areas  are  currently  characterized  by  maintained  grass  lawns,  ballfields,  and 
ornamental  trees  adjacent  to  roadways.  No  new  construction  is  planned  under  the  Reuse  Plan;  thus, 
no  adverse  impact  would  be  anticipated.  The  site  currently  provides,  and  would  continue  to  provide, 
limited  habitat  for  wildlife.  There  are  no  threatened  and  endangered  species  or  their  habitats  at  the 
site. 

Wetlands  and  Floodplains 

There  are  no  wetlands  at  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  and,  as  no  new  construction  would  take  place, 
there  would  be  no  adverse  impact  to  the  floodplain. 

Water  Resources 

There  would  be  no  impacts  on  groundwater  under  the  Reuse  Plan.  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  would 
continue  to  draw  water  from  New  York  City.  No  impacts  to  surface  water  would  occur  because  there 
are  no  streams,  creeks,  or  lakes  located  on  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site. 

Topography,  Geology,  and  Soils 

No  construction  activities  would  take  place  under  the  Reuse  Plan.  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  is  located  on 
filled  land  where  the  original  soils  have  been  greatly  disturbed;  thus,  there  would  be  no  impact  to 
topography,  geology,  and  soils. 
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4.9.3  Residential,  Museum,  and  As-of-Right  Alternatives 

Impacts  to  natural  resources  under  the  Residential,  Museum,  and  As-of-Right  Alternatives  would 
be  the  same  as  discussed  for  the  Reuse  Plan. 

However,  because  the  As-of-Right  Alternative  proposes  a  maximum  buildout  of  the  site,  potential 
effects  to  the  following  natural  resources  differ  from  those  discussed  for  the  Reuse  Plan: 

•  Biological  Resources:  Undeveloped  areas  would  be  utilized  for  building  footprints, 
parking  areas,  and  ornamental  lawns.  The  only  open  space  that  would  remain  is  the 
1 .7  acres  (0.69  hectares)  of  land  that  is  occupied  by  the  cenietery.  However,  this  loss 
of  open  space  would  not  present  a  significant  impact  to  wildlife  because  the 
undeveloped  areas  are  currently  of  low  wildlife  value. 

•  Wetlands  and  Floodplains:  A  small  portion  of  the  site  lies  within  the  500-year 
floodplain.  If  construction  activities  were  to  take  place  within  this  area,  all  structures 
would  have  to  conform  to  FEMA  floodplain  standards.  There  are  no  wetlands  at 
NAVSTA  Brooklyn. 

•  Topography,  Geology,  and  Soils:  A  soil  and  erosion  control  plan  would  be 
developed  and  adhered  to  for  significant  construction  projects  involving  earthmoving 
activities.  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  is  located  on  filled  land  where  the  original  soils  have 
been  greatly  disturbed;  thus,  there  would  be  no  impact  to  topography,  geology,  and 
soils. 
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4.10  Petroleum  and  Hazardous  Substances 
4.10.1  No  Action  Alternative 

The  Navy  is  obligated  to  comply  with  DoD  Defense  Environmental  Security  Coxmcil  policies  for 
radon  (May  6,  1994),  lead-based  paint  (LBP)  (May  10,  1994),  and  asbestos-containing  material 
(ACM)  (May  10, 1994).  These  policies  provide  guidance  for  addressing  radon,  LBP,  and  ACM  at 
installations  before  their  demolition,  transfer,  or  disposal,  as  follows: 

•  Radon:  DoD  policy  is  to  ensure  that  any  available  and  relevant  radon  assessment 
data  pertaining  to  property  being  transferred  is  included  in  property  transfer 
documents.  No  radon  data  are  available  for  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  property. 

•  Lead-based  paint:  DoD  policy  on  LBP  depends  upon  the  date  of  the  property 
transfer  and  the  date  of  construction  of  the  residential  housing  being  transferred. 
Housing,  constmcted  after  1960  and  before  1978  must  be  inspected  for  LBP  hazards, 
although  no  abatement  is  required.  Target  housing  constructed  before  1 960  must  be 
inspected  for  LBP  hazards,  and  such  hazards  must  be  abated.  However,  DoD  policy 
does  not  require  LBP  inspection  and  abatement  when  a  building  is  scheduled  for 
demolition  by  the  transferees  and  the  transfer  document  prohibits  occupation  of  the 
building  prior  to  demolition  or  when  a  building  is  not  targeted  for  reuse. 

Abatement  of  LBP  exposure  was  completed  in  residential  structures  and  dwellings 
in  1996.  Reuse  of  nonresidential  structures  for  community  use  would  require 
sampling,  abatement,  and  worker  and  building  occupant  protection  in  accordance 
with  all  city,  state,  and  federal  regulations.  Notification  of  the  presence  of  LBP  would 
be  incorporated  into  the  deed. 

•  Asbestos-containing  material:  The  DoD  policy  with  regard  to  ACM  is  to  manage 
it  in  a  manner  protective  of  human  health  and  the  environment,  and  to  comply  with 
all  applicable  federal,  state,  and  local  laws  and  regulations  governing  ACM  hazards. 
Unless  it  is  determined  by  a  certified  industrial  hygienist  that  ACM  at  the  property 
does  pose  a  threat  to  human  health  at  the  time  of  transfer,  all  property  containing 
ACM  would  be  conveyed,  leased,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  “as  is.” 

Assuming  the  previous  conditions  are  met,  the  transferee  assumes  responsibility  for 
the  future  management  of  ACM  in  accordance  with  applicable  laws.  The  Navy  has 
completed  the  removal  of  friable,  accessible,  and  damaged  (FAD)  ACM  prior  to 
property  transfer,  in  accordance  with  their  policy  (US  Navy,  1994).  However,  since 
the  Navy  is  only  removing  FAD  ACM,  some  ACM  would  remain.  Therefore, 
subsequent  renovations  requiring  the  disturbance  or  removal  of  ACM  would  have  to 
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be  performed  in  accordance  with  all  applicable  city,  state,  and  federal  regulations. 
Notification  of  the  presence  of  ACM  would  be  incorporated  into  the  deed. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Navy’s  use  of  hazardous  materials  would  continue  to  be 
limited  to  the  need  to  satisfy  caretaker  functions,  as  it  has  been  since  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  was 
operationally  closed  in  1993.  The  status  of  the  LBP  survey  and  asbestos  survey  is  outlined  in  Chapter 
3.10.1.  Environmental  abatement  and  cleanup  activities  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  have  been  completed. 


4.10.2  Reuse  Plan 

Site  Contamination 

The  disposal  of  excess  DoD  property  related  to  base  closure  and  realigmnent  is  a  process  that 
includes:  (1)  preparation  of  an  Environmental  Baseline  Survey  (EBS)  and  (2)  issuance  of  a  Finding 
of  Suitability  for  Transfer  (POST).  The-  purpose  of  the  POST  is  to  report  the  environmental 
suitability  of  a  parcel  for  transfer  to  nonfederal  agencies  or  to  the  public  by  disclosing  that  one  of  the 
following  is  true: 

•  No  hazardous  substances  were  known  to  have  been  released  or  disposed  of  on  the 
parcel;  or 

•  The  requirements  in  CERCLA  120(h)(3)  have  been  met  for  the  parcel  being 
transferred.  CERCLA  120(h)(3)  specifies  that,  where  the  above  does  not  apply,  deeds 
to  transfer  must  disclose/contain: 

-  Information  on  the  type,  quantity,  and  time  of  release  of  hazardous 
substances,  and  a  description  of  the  remedial  action  (RA)  taken,  if  any; 

-  A  covenant  warranting  that  all  RA  necessary  to  protect  human  health  and  the 
environment  with  respect  to  any  such  substance  has  been  taken  before  the 
date  of  transfer  and  any  additional  RA  found  to  be  necessary  after  the  date  of 
such  transfer  shall  be  conducted  by  the  federal  government;  and 

-  A  clause  granting  the  federal  government  access  to  the  property  for  RA. 

Completion  of  RA  does  not  necessarily  have  to  take  place  prior  to  property  transfer.  If  the 
construction  or  installation  of  an  approved  remedial  design  has  been  completed,  and  the  remedy  has 
been  demonstrated  to  the  USEPA  to  be  operating  properly  and  successfully,  the  property  could  be 
transferred  prior  to  complete  remediation. 
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The  Navy  is  coordinating  with  the  City  of  New  York  to  address  the  environmental  issues  related  to 
transferring  parcels  scheduled  for  reuse.  The  DoN  Policy  Memorandum  95-02,  Consideration  of 
Future  Land  Use  in  Determining  Cleanup  Standards  for  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  Property 
(August  17, 1995),  applies  to  the  cleanup  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn.  In  addressing  the  cleanup  levels, 
consideration  would  be  given  to  BRAC  future  land  use  as  identified  by  the  City  of  New  York. 

Site  investigations  and  cleanup  actions  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  have  been  completed,  which  resulted 
in  NYSDEC  delisting  areas  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  as  inactive  hazardous  waste  sites  in  December 
1997. 

Building  Use  and  Reuse  by  the  Community 

Any  reuse,  modification,  renovation,  and/or  demolition  of  buildings  will  have  to  address  the  issues 
of  LBP  and  asbestos: 

•  Lead-based  Paint  -  Due  to  the  age  of  most  of  the  buildings  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn, 
the  presence  of  some  LBP  should  be  assximed.  Reuse  and/or  modifications  to  any  of 
the  buildings  would  take  into  consideration  the  likelihood  of  a  LBP  hazard  relative 
to  reuse. 

•  Asbestos  -  Asbestos  must  be  abated  in  accordance  with  40  CFR  Part  61  Subpart  M 
(National  Emission  Standard  for  Asbestos)  and  Part  61.145  (Standard  for  Demolition 
and  Renovation)  and  appropriate  NYS  and  NYC  regulations. 

Petroleum  and  Hazardous  Substance  Generation 

The  Reuse  Plan  consists  of  industrial,  commercial,  open  space,  recreational,  and  institutional 
components.  The  industrial  and/or  commercial  components  may  generate  petroleum  and  hazardous 
substances  during  routine  operations. 

New  industries  or  businesses  locating  to  the  site  may  use  some  hazardous  materials  and/or  generate 
some  petroleum  and/or  hazardous  substances;  the  types  and  amoimts  of  these  materials  cannot  be 
specified  at  this  time,  as  the  actual  future  tenants  are  not  known.  These  tenants  would  need  to 
coordinate  with  appropriate  federal,  state  (e.g.,  NYSDEC),  and  local  (e.g.,  the  NYC  Fire 
Department)  regulatory  agencies  regarding  the  use  and  generation  of  hazardous  materials  or  wastes. 
Any  reuse,  modification,  renovation,  and/or  demolition  of  buildings  would  have  to  address  the  issues 
of  LBP  and  asbestos. 
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4.10.3  Residential,  Museum,  and  As-of-Right  Alternatives 

The  Residential,  Museum,  and  As-of-Right  Alternatives  include  many  of  the  same  uses  as  the  Reuse 
Plan,  with  the  particular  exception  of  residential  development  in  the  hospital  campus  under  the 
Residential  Alternative.  Therefore,  impacts  are  similar  to  those  discussed  under  the  Reuse  Plan. 

As  in  the  Reuse  Plan,  new  industries  and  businesses  locating  to  the  site  may  use  some  hazardous 
materials  and/or  generate  some  petroleum  and/or  hazardous  substances;  the  types  and  amounts  of 
these  materials  cannot  be  specified  at  this  time,  as  the  actual  future  tenants  are  not  known.  These 
tenants  would  need  to  coordinate  with  appropriate  federal,  state,  and  local  regulatory  agencies 
regarding  the  use  and  generation  of  hazardous  materials  or  wastes.  Any  reuse,  modification, 
renovation,  and/or  demolition  of  buildings  would  have  to  address  the  issues  of  LBP  and  asbestos. 
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4.11  Cumulative  Impacts  of  the  Preferred  Alternative 

This  chapter  addresses  the  cumulative  impacts  of  the  preferred  alternative,  the  Reuse  Plan. 
Cumulative  impacts  have  been  defined  by  the  CEQ  in  40  CFR  1508.7  as: 

^'impacts  on  the  environment  which  result  from  the  incremental  impact  of  the  action 
when  added  to  other  past,  present  and  reasonably  foreseeable  future  actions 
regardless  of  what  agency  (federal  or  non-federal)  or  person  undertakes  such  other 
actions.” 

The  CEQ  regulations  also  state  that  the  cumulative  impacts  addressed  should  not  be  limited  to  those 
from  actual  proposals,  but  must  include  impacts  fi'om  actions  being  contemplated  or  that  are 
reasonably  foreseeable. 

Cumulative  impacts  to  the  study  area,  as  a  result  of  the  redevelopment  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  under 
the  preferred  action  (the  community’s  Reuse  Plan),  would  include  the  development  of  an  estimated 
1,630  industrial,  commercial,  and  community/institutional  jobs  accommodated  in  the  existing 
structures  on  site.  These  activities  are  in  accord  with  historic  uses  of  the  site.  Implementation  of  the 
Reuse  Plan  is  not  anticipated  to  create  induced  development  impacts  in  the  surrounding  community. 

Interviews  with  the  NYC  DCP,  Brooklyn  Office,  in  1997  and  1998  indicated  that  few  projects  were 
planned  in  the  study  area.  The  most  significant  project  identified  by  DCP  is  in  the  Williamsburg  I 
Urban  Renewal  Area  (site  5A  at  Kent  Avenue  near  Clymer  Street),  where  a  private  developer  plans 
to  build  approximately  150  units  of  housing,  in  part  using  the  shell  of  an  existing  building.  Another 
residential  project  under  construction  between  Flushing  Avenue  and  Wallabout  Street  involves  75 
units.  These  were  specifically  included  in  the  future  No  Action  Alternative.  Other  development 
projects  in  the  area  are  relatively  small  and  are  included  within  the  background  growth  factors  used 
in  the  traffic  analysis  or  demographic  projections  for  the  ^ea. 

Another  project  that  has  very  recently  been  proposed  for  the  BNYDC-controlled  Navy  Yard  is  a 
400,000-sq  ft  (37,160-sq  m)  movie  studio  on  a  15-acre  (6.1-hectare)  parcel  to  the  northwest  of 
NAVSTA  Brooklyn.  The  financing  for  this  project  is  not  yet  in  place  and  the  BNYDC  has  not  signed 
any  lease  agreement;  thus,  the  project  remains  speculative.  This  studio  project  and  its  potential 
activity  have  not  been  factored  into  the  traffic  and  other  analyses  included  in  this  document. 

The  Reuse  Plan’s  proposed  reuse  of  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  is  not  expected  to  have  a  significant 
cumulative  effect  on  the  surrounding  section  of  Brooklyn. 
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This  chapter  identifies  mitigation  measures  that  would  minimize  or  eliminate  impacts  (Subchapters 
4. 1-4. 1 1)  of  the  action  alternatives  on  the  existing  natural  and  man-made  resources  of  the  site  and 
surrounding  area  (Subchapters  3.1-3.10).  With  the  exception  of  the  Programmatic  Agreement 
regarding  cultural  resources,  these  measures,  or  other  similar  and/or  additional  actions,  would  be 
implemented  by  the  City  of  New  York  or  an  applicant  proposing  redevelopment  at  NAVSTA 
Brooklyn. 


5.1  Reuse  Plan 

Land  Use,  Socioeconomics,  and  Community  Facilities  and  Services 

No  significant  environmental  impacts  have  been  identified  and  therefore  no  mitigation  is  required. 
Transportation 

Implementation  of  the  Reuse  Plan  would  cause  significant  traffic  impacts  at  the  following  signalized 
study  area  intersections: 

•  Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Flushing  Avenue  (Location  4); 

•  Classon  Avenue  and  Flushing  Avenue  (Location  5);  and 

•  Flushing  Avenue  and  Clinton  Avenue  (Location  6). 

For  these  locations,  modifications  to  the  signal  timing  were  investigated  as  potential  mitigation 
measures.  Geometric  improvements  were  not  a  viable  option  due  to  extensive  development  in  the 
area.  Table  5-1  provides  a  comparison  of  the  traffic  analyses  for  unmitigated  and  mitigated 
conditions.  Traffic  conditions  would  improve  to  acceptable  levels  (LOS  C)  at  Location  4.  Conditions 
at  Location  5  would  improve  to  acceptable  levels  in  the  pm  peak;  however,  in  the  am  peak  the 
improvement  would  not  quite  achieve  LOS  C.  It  is  important  to  note  that  these  two  locations  are  in 
close  proximity,  and  coordination  of  the  two  signals  would  be  necessary  to  see  the  predicted 
improvements. 
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Table  5-1 

Summary  of  LOS  Analysis,  Reuse  Plan 
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•  Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Flushing  Avenue  (Location  4)  -  The  northbound 
approach  is  currently  striped  for  a  through/left  movement  and  a  through  movement. 
In  the  mitigated  condition,  the  approach  would  be  restriped  for  a  dedicated  left-turn 
movement  and  a  through  movement.  Along  with  this  restriping*  an  additional  phase 
would  be  added  to  allow  for  a  protected  left  turn  in  the  northbound  approach.  The 
green  time  for  the  westbound  approach  would  be  unchanged;  therefore,  this  approach 
would  be  unaffected.  These  measures  would  improve  overall  operation  of  the 
intersection  from  LOS  F  to  LOS  C  in  both  the  am  and  pm  peaks. 

•  Classon  Avenue  and  Flushing  Avenue  (Location  5)  -  The  southbound  approach  is 
currently  striped  for  a  through/left  movement  and  a  through  movement.  In  the 
mitigated  condition,  the  approach  would  be  restriped  for  a  dedicated  left-turn 
movement  and  a  through  movement.  Along  with  this  restriping,  an  additional  phase 
would  be  added  to  allow  for  a  protected  left  turn  in  the  southbound  approach.  The 
eastbound  approach  would  be  unchanged  and,  therefore,  unaffected.  These  measures 
would  improve  overall  operation  of  the  intersection  from  LOS  F  to  LOS  D  in  the  am 
peak,  and  LOS  C  in  the  pm  peak.  It  is  important  to  note  that  even  though  LOS  D  is 
considered  “marginally  unacceptable”  in  the  NYC  CEQR  Technical  Manual  (1993), 
the  delay  time  associated  with  LOS  determination  is  within  a  few  seconds  of  being 
considered  a  LOS  C  in  the  am  peak. 

•  Flushing  Avenue  and  Clinton  Avenue  (Location  6)  -  The  westbound  approach  is 
surcharged  with  a  significant  amount  of  vehicles  turning  left  onto  Clinton  Avenue  in 
the  pm  peak  condition.  A  simple  adjustment  to  allow  additional  green  time  for  this 
movement  would  improve  the  approach  level  of  service  from  LOS  E  to  LOS  B.  This 
would  improve  the  overall  operation  of  the  intersection  from  LOS  D  to  LOS  B. 

Air  Quality 

No  significant  impacts  from  mobile  sources  have  been  identified  and  therefore  no  mitigation  is 
required.  Short-term  construction  and  demolition-related  effects  on  air  quality  would  occur,  but 
impacts  could  be  alleviated  through  implementation  of  common  construction  management  practices 
(e.g.,  dust  suppression,  phasing  of  construction,  etc.). 

Noise 

Demolition  and  construction  activities  would  temporarily  increase  noise  levels  near  construction 
areas.  To  mitigate  these  temporary  noise  effects,  these  activities  would  only  take  place  during  regular 
working  hours. 

Under  the  Reuse  Plan,  a  traffic  noise  increase  of  3.2  dBA,  considered  significant  under  the  NYC 
CEQR  standards,  would  be  anticipated  at  Site  7  during  the  am  peak  period.  Under  the  As-of-Right 
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Alternative,  significant  traffic  noise  increases  (ranging  fi’om  3.4  to  4.1  dBA)  would  be  anticipated  at 
Site  7  during  the  daytime  periods.  While  the  proposed  action  is  not  a  highway  project,  the  FHWA 
noise  regulations  (23  CFR  Part  772,  Procedures  for  Abatement  of  Highway  Traffic  Noise)  offer  a 
range  of  noise  abatement  measures  that  can  be  evaluated  in  the  context  of  the  proposed  action.  The 
regulations  require  that  feasible  and  reasonable  noise  abatement  measures  be  considered  to  mitigate 
a  noise  impact  caused  by  highway  traffic.  Several  types  of  noise  abatement  measures  are  typically 
evaluated,  including; 

•  Installation  of  a  noise  barrier  -  This  measure  is  not  feasible  at  this  site  for  several 
reasons.  The  principal  source  of  noise  at  these  receptors  is  local  vehicular  traffic  on 
local  streets;  however,  it  would  be  impractical  to  construct  barriers  along  the  edge  of 
local  streets,  as  they  would  create  safety  problems,  be  interrupted  for  driveway  access 
(which  would  reduce  their  effectiveness). 

•  Traffic  management  -  Traffic  management  measures,  such  as  prohibition  of  local 
traffic,  are  sometimes  feasible  for  noise  abatement.  However,  this  is  not  possible  on 
those  local  streets  that  would  serve  as  major  traffic  routes  to  the  site. 

•  Alteration  of  horizontal  and  vertical  roadway  alignment  -  Alignment  alteration  is  not 
feasible  since  the  roadway  network  to  the  site  is  in  place.  No  new  roadways  are 
proposed. 

•  Designation  of  a  buffer  zone  -  Where  unimproved  property  adjoins  the  corridor,  and 
adverse  noise  impacts  are  forecasted  to  extend  beyond  the  roadway  right-of-way, 
consideration  can  be  given  to  establishing  a  buffer  space  between  the  road  and 
impacted  receptors.  Since  impacted  sensitive  receptors  are  adjacent  to  Flushing 
Avenue  and  Clinton  Avenue,  no  buffer  area  can  be  created. 

•  Noise  insulation  of  public-use  or  not-for-profit  institutional  structures  -  The  sound 
insulation  of  public-use  or  not-for-profit  institutional  structures  can  be  considered  as 
an  alternative  to  barrier  construction.  However,  there  are  currently  no  impacted  public 
buildings  near  Site  7. 

Thus,  none  of  the  above  mitigation  measures  would  be  feasible  or  reasonable  and  noise  impacts 
would  remain  significant  at  the  playground  near  the  site  gate  during  the  daytime  periods. 

Infrastructure 

No  significant  impacts  have  been  identified  and  therefore  no  mitigation  is  required.  However,  the  on¬ 
site  wastewater  and  storm  sewer  systems  appear  to  require  upgrading.  This  would  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  ultimate  developer  of  the  site. 
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Cultural  Resources 

The  entire  site  represents  a  National  Register-eligible  historic  resource,  comprising  two  districts  (the 
US  Naval  Hospital  District  and  the  Former  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  District).  Archaeologically  sensitive 
resources  are  the  Naval  Hospital  Cemetery  and  the  Naval  Hospital  archaeological  site.  The  Naval 
Hospital  is  also  a  NYC  Landmark  building.  The  Naval  Hospital  Cemetery  will  remain  a  cemetery  and 
will  not  be  redeveloped. 

Future  implementation  of  the  Reuse  Plan  by  the  city  or  private  developers  also  would  result  in  effects 
on  historic  properties  on-site.  Avoidance  of  adverse  effects  to  individually  eligible  or  contributing 
historic  structures  would  be  accomplished  through  the  utilization  of  proper  preservation  of  all  historic 
structures  and  adherence  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior’s  Standards  for  the  Treatment  of  Historic 
Prciperricj  (US  DOI,  1992)  in  the  adaptive  reuse  of  these  structures. 

The  proposed  disposal  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  results  in  a  finding  of  adverse  effect  on  the  site’s 
historic  properties.  To  address  this  effect,  the  Navy  will  execute  a  Programmatic  Agreement  with  the 
NY  SHPO  that  identifies  required  mitigation  and  provides  protective  covenants. 

Natural  Resources 

No  natural  resources  would  be  impacted  by  implementation  of  the  Reuse  Plan;  thus,  no  mitigation 
is  required. 

Hazardous  Substances 

Section  120(h)  of  CERCLA  addresses  property  transferred  by  federal  agencies  and  specifies  the 
contents  of  deeds  to  transfer  such  property.  The  deeds  must  contain  the  following  two  parts: 

(1)  a  covenant  warranting  that  remedial  action  (RA)  has  been  taken  and  that  “any  additional 
remedial  action  found  to  be  necessary  after  the  date  of  such  transfer  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
United  States;”  and 

(2)  “a  clause  granting  the  federal  government  access  to  the  property  for  remedial  action.” 

The  DoD  has  adopted  specific  policies  that  apply  to  radon,  LBP,  and  asbestos  at  BRAC  properties, 
as  described  in  detail  in  Subchapter  4.10.  These  policies  define  the  obligation  of  the  Navy  with  respect 
to  addressing  radon,  LBP,  and  asbestos  at  installations  prior  to  their  demolition,  transfer,  or  disposal. 
Compliance  with  these  policies  would  ensure  that  there  would  be  no  impacts  related  to  these 
substances  upon  transfer  of  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  property. 
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5.2  Residential  and  Museum  Alternatives 

Compared  to  the  Reuse  Plan,  implementation  of  the  Residential  and  Museum  Alternatives  would 
result  in  similar  impacts  in  the  areas  of  traffic,  air  quality,  noise,  cultural  resources,  and  hazardous 
substances.  Executing  the  same  proposed  traffic  mitigation  measures  as  proposed  under  the  Reuse 
Plan  would  reduce  or  eliminate  potential  impacts  as  described. 


5.3  As-of-Right  Alternative 

Compared  to  the  Reuse  Plan,  implementation  of  the  As-of-Right  Alternative  would  result  in  similar 
impacts  in  the  areas  of  traffic,  air  quality,  noise,  and  hazardous  substances.  Executing  the  same 
proposed  traffic  mitigation  measures  as  proposed  under  the  Reuse  Plan  would  reduce  or  eliminate 
potential  impacts  as  described. 

Under  the  As-of-Right  Alternative,  adverse  results  to  historic  properties  would  occur  from  the 
disposal  of  the  property  by  the  Navy  and  from  the  demolition  of  historic  buildings,  structures,  and 
sites.  The  Navy  will  execute  a  Programmatic  Agreement  with  the  NY  SHPO  that  identifies  required 
mitigation. 
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6  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 
TO  FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND  LOCAL  PLANS, 
POLICIES,  AND  CONTROLS 


Disposal  and  reuse  of  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  would  comply  with  existing  federal  regulations 
and  with  state,  regional,  and  local  policies  and  programs. 

The  federal  acts  and  executive  orders  with  which  the  proposed  action  must  demonstrate  compliance 
include: 

•  NEPA; 

•  RCRA,  CERCLA,  SARA,  and  CERE  A; 

•  Clean  Water  Act; 

•  Clean  Air  Act; 

•  Endangered  Species  Act; 

•  National  Historic  Preservation  Act; 

•  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act; 

•  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act; 

•  Executive  Order  1 1 990,  Protection  of  Wetlands; 

•  Executive  Order  11988,  Floodplain  Management; 

•  Executive  Order  12898,  Environmental  Justice;  and 

•  Executive  Order  13045,  Protection  of  Children  from  Environmental  Health  and 
Safety  Risks. 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  1,  this  EIS  has  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  Coimcil  on 
Environmental  Quality  (CEQ)  regulations  implementing  NEPA  (40  CFR  Part  1 500-1508)  and  Navy 
NEPA  procedures  (OPNAVINST  5090.1B).  Executive  Order  1 1991  of  May  24, 1977  directed  the 
CEQ  to  issue  regulations  for  procedural  provisions  of  NEPA;  these  are  binding  for  all  federal 
agencies. 

Implementation  of  the  Reuse  Plan  or  its  alternatives  would  need  to  demonstrate  compliance  with 
applicable  state  and  local  plans,  policies,  and  controls. 
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7  UNAVOIDABLE  ADVERSE  EFFECTS 


The  disposal  and  reuse  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  pursuant  to  the  Reuse  Plan  would  result  in  the 
following  unavoidable  adverse  effects: 

•  Transportation:  The  additional  trips  generated  by  the  proposed  action  would  create 
traffic  delays  at  two  intersections.  However,  for  these  locations,  modifications  to  the 
signal  timing  would  improve  traffic  conditions  to  acceptable  levels  (LOS  C)  at  one 
and  within  a  few  seconds  of  LOS  C  at  the  other. 

•  Noise:  There  would  be  an  increase  of  three  dBA  or  greater  in  traffic  noise  levels  at 
one  monitoring  site  (Site  7)  during  the  am  peak  period.  This  is  a  playground  located 
on  Flushing  Avenue  near  the  BQE  that  would  experience  a  barely  perceptible  noise 
increase  due  to  traffic  merge  near  the  site. 

•  Cultural  Resources:  The  proposed  disposal  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  by  the  Navy 
results  in  a  finding  of  adverse  effect  on  the  site’s  historic  properties.  To  address  this 
effect,  the  Navy  will  execute  a  Programmatic  Agreement  with  the  NY  SHPO  that 
identifies  required  mitigation.  Implementation  of  the  Reuse  Plan  also  could  result  in 
effects  on  the  historic  properties  at  NAVSTA  Brooklyn.  These  potential  effects  can 
be  mitigated  if  the  adaptive  reuse  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  Secretary  of 
Interior’s  Standard’s  for  Rehabilitation  (USDOI,  1992;  36  CFR  800.9[c]2). 
Mitigative  restrictive  deed  covenants  for  these  potential  adverse  effects  are  specified 
in  the  related  Programmatic  Agreement. 
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8  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  LOCAL  SHORT¬ 
TERM  USES  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT  AND  THE 
ENHANCEMENT  OF  LONG-TERM  PRODUCTIVITY 


Positive  consequences  of  implementing  the  Reuse  Plan  would  include  the  provision  of  new 
employment  opportunities  and  concomitant  earnings;  new  state  and  local  tax  revenues;  and  new 
community  facilities  and  open  space. 

During  the  proposed  renovation  and  reuse  phases  of  the  disposal  and  reuse  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn, 
there  would  be  some  short-term  adverse  impacts  on  the  environment.  These  would  include  some 
short-term  vehicular  traffic  disruptions,  increased  noise  levels  associated  with  constmction  activities, 
and  diminution  of  air  quality  due  to  fugitive  dust  and  vehicular  emissions. 

Longer-term  negative  impacts  would  include  increases  in  traffic  volumes  and  consequent  air  quality 
and  noise  impacts.  The  Reuse  Plan  could  also  result  in  increased  generation  of  sewage,  water  usage, 
and  energy  consumption.  None  of  the  impacts,  however,  would  be  expected  to  adversely  affect  the 
long-term  productivity  of  the  site  (e.g.  ,  in  terms  of  economics,  demographics,  natural  resources,  etc). 
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9  IRREVERSIBLE  AND  IRRETRIEVABLE 
COMMITMENTS  OF^SOURCES 


While  the  disposd  and  reuse  of  the  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  property  would  bring  benefits  to  the  Clinton 
Hill  and;  Williamsburg  districts  of  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  nonrenewable  resources  would  be 
consumed  during  the  design,  construction,  and  implementation  of  the  proposed  action.  Since  the 
reuse  of  these  resources  is  impossible,  they  must  be  considered  irreversibly  and  irretrievably 
committed  to  the  development  of  the  proposed  project.  The  finite  resources  that  would  be 
irretrievably  committed  by  implementation  of  the  proposed  reuse  are  the  expendable  materials  such 
as  steel,  concrete,  and  glass;  fuel  and  other  forms  of  energy  utilized  during  renovation  and 
rehabilitation  activities;  and  the  supplies  and  energy  resources  (in  the  form  of  water  for  steam  and 
gas  and  electricity  expended  in  heating  and  cooling  facilities)  necessary  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
reused  structures  after  renovation  or  rehabilitation. 

Public  and/or  private  funds  committed  to  the  design,  construction,  and  operation  of  the  proposed 
redevelopment  would  not  be  available  for  the  use  of  other  projects.  The  disposal  of  construction 
debris  would  also  result  in  an  irreversible  and  in*etrievable  commitment  of  landfill  or  other  solid- 
waste  disposal  capacity. 

The  public  services  that  would  be  provided  in  connection  with  new  development  at  NAVSTA  (e.g., 
police  and  fire  protection  services)  also  constitute  resource  commitments  that  might  otherwise  be 
used  for  other  programs  or  projects,  although  the  proposed  reuse  components  would  also  generate 
tax  revenues  to  provide  additional  public  funds  for  such  activities.  The  human  labor  expended  for 
development  and  operation  of  the  Reuse  Plan  would  also  be  considered  irrevocable. 
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10  PUBLIC  REVIEW  PROCESS  AND  RESPONSE  TO 
COMMENTS 


Public  involvement  in  the  review  of  EISs  is  stipulated  in  40  CFR  Part  1 503  of  the  CEQ’s  regulations 
implementing  NEPA,  and  in  OPNAVINST  5090.1B.  These  regulations  and  guidance  provide  for 
active  solicitation  of  public  comment  via  scoping  meetings,  public  comment  periods,  and  public 
hearings.  This  chapter  will  be  completed  as  part  of  the  FEIS  and  will  respond  to  the  specific 
questions  and  comments  raised  by  individual  commentors  during  the  public  comment  period  on  the 
Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  Disposal  and  Reuse  ofNA  VSTA  Brooklyn. 


10.1  Overview  of  Public  Review  Process 

EISs  are  issue-oriented,  and  input  from  the  public  —  including  citizens,  elected  officials,  special 
interest  groups,  and  local,  state,  and  federal  agencies  —  is  very  important.  Public  involvement  should: 

•  Promote  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  public  about  the  way  environmental 
problems  are  studied  and  solved; 

•  Keep  the  public  informed  about  the  project  and  the  EIS;  and 

•  Actively  seek  opinions  and  perceptions  from  all  concerned  citizens. 


10.1.1  Public  Review  Process 

Notice  of  Intent 

The  formal  notice  of  intent  to  prepare  an  EIS  for  disposal  and  reuse  of  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  was 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  January  31,  1997. 

Public  Scoping  Meetings 

The  public  scoping  meetings  were  held  on  February  13,  1997  at  the  NYC  Department  of  City 
Planning,  22  Reade  Street,  NY,  NY,  at  10:00  am  and  at  Brooklyn  Borough  Hall,  209  Joralemon 
Street,  Brooklyn,  at  7:00  pm. 

The  two  public  scoping  meetings  were  attended  by  approximately  30  persons,  and  nine  comments 
were  offered.  An  additional  five  comments  were  received  via  mail.  General  areas  of  concern 
expressed  by  commentors  included  (but  not  listed  in  order  of  importance): 
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•  Suitability  of  open  space  for  park  use,  particularly  with  issues  of  site  infrastructure, 
paving,  asbestos,  and  tanks; 

•  Use  of  income-generating  sectors  of  site  to  support  cultural  institutions; 

•  Section  106  consultation  —  Advisory  Council; 

•  Concern  about  incidence  of  asthma  and  prospect  of  incinerator; 

•  Minority  access  to  jobs; 

•  Desire  to  have  a  school  to  teach  sailing; 

•  Site  should  be  a  museum  and  monument  to  heroes; 

•  Legal  issues  on  interim  uses  and  guidelines,  indemnification  on  liability  issues; 

•  Will  the  residential  alternative  assume  residential  rezoning  of  the  site; 

•  Community  should  be  provided  with  cleanup  reports; 

•  Air  quality  issues  —  analysis  of  existing  cogeneration  facilities  and  other  stationary 
sources; 

•  Possible  discharge  of  untreated  wastewater  to  the  East  River; 

•  Location  in  the  Brooklyn/Queens  Aquifer  -  a  sole-source  aquifer  and  requiring 
assessment  according  to  SDWA; 

•  Cultural  resources  “topic  intensive”  documentary  study  for  the  project  area,  providing 
evidence  of  complete  removal  of  human  remains  -  should  be  consultation  with 
SHPO  and  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  and  should  be  completed 
before  remains  are  removed; 

•  Maintaining  the  cohesiveness  of  the  hospital  annex  site; 

•  Restore  and  maintain  landmark  structures;  provide  full  access  for  active  and  passive 
recreation; 

•  Provide  access  to  the  water’s  edge; 
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Navy  should  continue  as  title-holder  until  cleanup  complete  and  cultural  resources 
fully  identified; 

The  quarter-mile  study  area  radius  is  not  representative  and  should  be  extended  to  a 
half-mile; 

Concerns  with  as-of-right  industrial  uses  of  toxic  materials- in  the  proposed  industrial 
parcels  and  any  fugitive  air  emissions  future  uses  may  generate; 

Traffic  -  BQE  should  not  be  considered  primary  travel  route  except  for  commercial 
truck  traffic; 

Should  include  prospective  redevelopment  of  nine-acre  site  along  Kent  Avenue 
(likely  to  be  retail); 

Need  to  coordinate  with  plans  to  rehabilitate  Manhattan  Bridge  to  the  Flushing 
Avenue  section  of  the  BQE;  and 

Include  a  pedestrian  analysis,  specifically  with  respect  to  ADA  along  site  perimeters 
and  corridors  to  likely  site-access  points. 


10.1.2  Public  Hearings  and  Comment  Opportunities  for  the  DEIS 

Upon  publication  of  a  formal  Notice  of  Availability  published  by  USEPA  Federal  Register^  the 
public  review  period  for  the  DEIS  will  commence.  The  DEIS  will  be  distributed  to  officials  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments,  citizen  groups  and  associations,  and  other  interested  parties. 

During  this  period,  public  comment  on  the  DEIS  is  sought  on  a  variety  of  issues,  including  the  range 
of  alternatives  considered  and  their  associated  impacts,  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  data 
included,  and  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  document.  The  Navy  is  committed  to  holding  a  public 
hearing  during  the  public  comment  period,  the  schedule  for  which  will  be  widely  published.  The 
remainder  of  this  portion  of  the  DEIS  will  be  finalized  after  completion  of  the  public  review  period. 
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Table  B-1 

Study  Area  Total  Population 


Census 

1980 

1990 

Projecten 

Tracte 

. i 

2002 

Percent 

Change  in  j 

Percent 

Change 

Number 

Change 

1980-90 

1990-2002 

1990-2002 

183 


185.01 


185.02 


187 


189 


191 


193 


195 


235 


237 


239 


531 


533 


535 


537 


539 


543 


545 


2,520 

2,330 

2,228 

-190 

HBHI 

4,989 

j^m 

-64 

jHJjffll 

1,869 

HHSBI 

863 

rnnHiiiHin 

-58 

29 

5 

5 

-24 

-203 

I— i—ita 

579 

IHI^i 

4,031 

■BBS 

173 

HBBI 

2,107 

1,754 

67 

mm 

1,386 

UBS! 

89 

500 

517 

392 

17 

111^^9 

1,771 

124 

6,588 

7,228 

640 

4,716 

572 

1,630 

324 

4,951 

1,159 

113 

0 

0 

-113 

5.754 

6.222 

6,537 

468 

47,094 

51,923 

2,230,936 

2,300,664 

2,229,323 

69,728 

7,071,639 

7,322,564 

7,370,399 

250,925 

Sources:  US  Census,  1980,  and  1990,  CP-1 -40  and  CPI-l-3;  NYC  Community  District  Needs,  Brookiyn, 
1995;  Projections  based  on  Claritas  Data  Services.  Household  Trend  Reoort.  1997. 
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Table  B-2 

Age  Characteristics 


Population 


•  Census  Tracts 

1980 

1990 

Percent 
Under  18 

Percent 
Over  65 

Median 
Age  ■ 

Percent 
Under  18  ■ 

Percent 
Over  65 

Median 

Age 

183 

27 

7 

27.9 

22 

6 

30.7 

185.01 

43.0 

11 

21.6 

37.0 

7 

24.4 

185.02 

33 

8 

26 

13 

3 

27.9 

187 

35 

11 

25.4 

26 

6 

30.3 

189 

21 

0 

37.5 

0 

0 

28.5 

191 

34.0 

10 

25.9 

28.0 

6 

28.1 

193 

16.0 

13 

35.6 

9.0 

15 

34.2 

195 

23 

9 

29.3 

20 

7 

33.5 

235 

46.0 

7 

19.8 

34.0 

5 

26.3 

237 

39.0 

10 

23.1 

33.0 

6 

25.3 

239 

34.0 

7 

25.9 

38.0 

6 

24.4 

531 

45.0 

9 

21.2 

44.0 

6 

21.6 

533 

44.0 

13 

20.9 

51.0 

7 

17.4 

535 

42.0 

14 

22.1 

50.0 

8 

17.9 

537 

44.0 

30 

22.4 

53.0 

15 

16.2 

539 

52.0 

10 

16.3 

53.0 

7 

17.1 

543 

6.0 

0 

26.9 

0.0 

0 

0 

545 

43.0 

18 

22.1 

44.0 

12 

21.9 

Study  Area* 

38.0 

8 

25.0 

43.0 

8 

25.0 

Brooklyn 

28.0 

12.5 

30.9 

26.0 

12.4 

32.3 

New  York  City 

25.0 

13.5 

32.8 

23.0 

13 

33.7 

Note:  *  Study  Area  “Median  Age”  is  computed  mean  of  tract  medians. 

Sources:  US  Census,  1980,  and  1990,  CP-1 -40  and  CPH-3;  NYC  Community  District  Needs, 
Brooklyn,  1995;  Demographic  Profiles,  1980,  and  1990: 1992. 
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NAVSTA  Brookl’ 


Table  B-3 


Ethnic  Characteristics 


Census 
■  Tracts'  " 

f>opoiatioh 

Percent 

Change 

1080-1990 

Black 

Percent 

Change 

1980-1990 

Hispanic 

1980 

1990 

:  F%C6nt 
:  Blaok 

Percent 
Hispanic  ‘ 

^  Perceait 
SiacK 

Percsrtt 

Hispanic 

Percent 
Witte  Non- 
Htspanic 

183 

53.0 

25.5 

56.3 

23.1 

21.5 

-1.9 

-16 

185.01 

80.3 

20.5 

81.4 

23.4 

1.2 

0.1 

12.7 

185.02 

26.3 

60.8 

56.2 

44.9 

4.7 

296.6 

37.3 

187 

39.5 

40,1 

49.2 

37.5 

15.7 

18.6 

-11.3 

189 

34.5 

3.4 

80 

20 

0 

-60 

0 

191 

42.9 

41.8 

48.7 

39.4 

15.5 

23.9 

2.9 

193 

65.4 

12.5 

57.3 

15.2 

24.5 

0 

39.2 

195 

59.2 

12,5 

64 

16.3 

20.8 

13 

36.8 

235 

38.4 

59.6 

39.4 

62.2 

3.3 

5.9 

7.9 

237 

15.0 

68.2 

16.6 

79 

7.6 

18.6 

23.7 

239 

35.8 

54.4 

48.0 

57.1 

6.6 

38.5 

8.5 

531 

3.9 

61 

6.9 

55.6 

41.6 

92.2 

-2.1 

533 

1.1 

5.4 

1.1 

6 

91.5 

8.5 

21.8 

535 

0.5 

17.7 

1.5 

14.8 

84.6 

260 

-5 

537 

5.4 

9 

0.7 

3.6 

93.4 

-82.9 

-50.4 

539 

6.1 

18.8 

4.6 

15.6 

80.2 

-1.7 

7.8 

543 

95.0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

545 

CD 

31.2 

6.8 

30.1 

65.4 

-2.5 

4 

Study  Area 

30.1 

25 

30.1 

24.6 

46.8 

10.2 

8.6 

Brooklyn 

30.9 

17.6 

34.7 

20.1 

40.1 

15.89 

17.6 

New  York 

City 

24.0 

19.9 

25.2 

24.4 

43.2 

-14.6 

9 

Sources:  US  Census,  1980,  and  1990,  CP-1 -40  and  CPH-3:  NYC  Community  District  Needs,  Brooklyn,  1995. 
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Table  B-4 

1990  Census  1989  Income  Data 


.Census  Tracts 

Medjan 

Household 

Income 

Median 

family 

Income 

Per 

Capita 

income 

Persons  Below 
'  Poverty  Line 

Famities  Below 
Poverty  Ltne 

Persons 

Percent 

'  Families 

Percent 

183 

29,868 

29,625 

13,891 

,  569 

24.1 

98 

19.6 

185.01 

9,500 

13,933 

5,860 

2,345 

47.3 

487 

44.4 

185.02 

16,875 

18,750 

4,501 

231 

29.1 

46 

28.2 

187 

39,697 

42,083 

14,494 

117 

12.0 

23 

9.1 

189 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0 

191 

25,200 

27,552 

11,135 

726 

30.0 

127 

22.2 

193 

29,941 

38,929 

15,017 

252 

7.5 

61 

7.2 

195 

33,897 

42,791 

17,760 

,466 

11.4 

69 

7 

235 

20,959 

19,635 

7,021 

724 

34.9 

146 

27.2 

237 

19,010 

16,300 

5,997 

515 

37.8 

89 

34.2 

239 

8,254 

9,031 

4,772 

291 

51.2 

70 

52.6 

531 

12,039 

11,328 

4,702 

778 

50.4 

140 

41.1 

533 

11,583 

12,784 

5,398 

4,316 

59.7 

745 

48.8 

535 

15,148 

16,780 

5,681 

2,442 

51.8 

429 

45.6 

537 

16,364 

18,125 

3,658 

496 

41.4 

76 

40.6 

539 

13,570 

15,720 

3,910 

2,854 

58.3 

456 

50.2 

543 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0 

545 

10,489 

12,105 

4,457 

3,787 

60.9 

575 

47.2 

study  Area* 

19,525 

21,592 

8,016 

20,909 

40.3 

3,637 

35.2 

Brooklyn 

25,684 

30,033 

.12,318 

521,330 

22.6 

109,811 

19.5 

New  York  City 

29,823 

34,360 

16,230 

1,412,523 

19.3 

285,476 

16.3 

Note:  *  Study  Area  “medians”  and  “per  capita”  are  computed  as  means  of  the  tracts  for  which  data  is  provided. 
Sources:  US  Census,  1980,  and  1990,  CP-1 -40  and  CPH-3;  NYC  Community  District  Needs,  Brooklyn,  1995; 

Claritas  Data  Services,  Household  Trend  Reoort.  1997. 
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Housing  and  Households 


545  1,647  1,644  -0.2  1,593  1,629  2.3  3.61  3.81  5.5  3.34 


B-6 


NAVSTA  Brooklyn 


Table  B-6 


Housing  Characteristics 


GertSMS  Traci$ 

Tenure  1D90 

Vacancy  Rat©' 1990 

1990  Median  Housing 

Percent 

Owner 

Percent 

Kentef 

Percent 
forSeiu  . 

Percent 
:  for  Rent 

Valued 

Rent$ 

183 

18.5 

8^5 

3.72 

9.01 

237,500 

563 

185.01 

2.4 

97.6 

5 

0.39 

175,000 

191 

185.02 

18.6 

81.4 

3.92 

12.96 

114,300 

383 

187 

28.6 

71.4 

4.5 

14.24 

145,000 

502 

189 

0.0 

0.0 

100 

100 

- 

191 

25.4 

74.6 

2.63 

8.05 

158,300 

462 

193 

46.4 

53.6 

2.71 

1.68 

- 

372 

195 

22.9 

77.1 

2.13 

6.07 

290,000 

455 

235 

16.7 

83.3 

1.92 

3.8 

106,300 

386 

237 

17.9 

82.1 

4 

4.61 

158,300 

368 

239 

12.2 

87.8 

13.04 

12.2 

112,500 

347 

531 

22.4 

77.6 

0 

5.07 

95,000 

389 

533 

19.9 

80.1 

0.29 

6.77 

137,500 

372 

535 

13.2 

86.8 

0.65 

4.68 

137,500 

361 

537 

29.0 

71.0 

0 

9.36 

112,500 

470 

539 

9.3 

90.7 

0 

1.37 

30,000 

268 

543 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

- 

545 

0.3 

99.7 

0 

0.73 

- 

221 

Study  Area* 

18.7 

81.3 

2.2 

4.5 

143,550 

377 

Brooklyn 

25.9 

74.1 

2.8 

5.2 

196,100 

428 

New  York  City 

17.9 

82.1 

2.9 

5.8 

189,600 

448 

Note:  *  Study  Area  “Median  Values”  and  “Median  Rents”  are  computed  from  the  mean  of  the  census  tracts  for 
which  there  is  data. 

Sources:  US  Census,  1980,  and  1990,  CP-1-40  and  CPH-3:  NYC  Community  District  Needs,  Brookiyn,  1995; 
Demographic  Profiles.  1980.  and  1990.  NYC  Deot.  Of  Planning,  1992. _ _ 
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Table  B-7 


Resident  Labor  Force  and  Employment  1990 


Census  Tracts 

Labor  Force 

Percent  in  Labor 

CIviijan  Labor  Force 

Emptoyed 

Percent 

unembtoyed 

183 

1,877 

68.6 

1,212 

5.8 

185.01 

3,330 

48.0 

1,260 

21.2 

185.02 

1,650 

20.3 

248 

26 

187 

743 

74.2 

468 

15.1 

189 

-- 

- 

- 

191 

1,779 

66.2 

1,009 

12.6 

193 

4,148 

48.9 

1,889 

6.9 

195 

3,400 

78.1 

2,430 

8.5 

235 

1,409 

59.5 

743 

10.5 

237 

972 

56.4 

421 

23.2 

239 

381 

50.7 

187 

3.1 

531 

874 

44.9 

332 

15.3 

533 

3,783 

44.6 

1,597 

5.3 

535 

2,480 

45.1 

1,044 

6.7 

537 

710 

33.0 

234 

0 

539 

2,494 

40.1 

906 

9.5 

543 

- 

- 

- 

- 

545 

3,733 

37.7 

1,283 

8.9 

Study  Area 

33,763 

50.5 

15,263 

10.32 

Brooklyn 

1,760,921 

58.3 

929,335 

10.3 

New  York  City 

5,817,015 

61.5 

3,257,637 

9 

Sources:  US  Census,  1980,  and  1990,  CP-1 -40  and  CPH-3;  NYC  Community  District  Needs,  Brooklyn, 
1995. 
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NAVSTA  Brooklyn 


Table  B-8 

Personal  Income  and  Earnings  by  Industry,  Kings  County  (Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Economic  Category 

Personal  Income 

43,987,896 

46,070,867 

48,639,206 

Per  Capita  Personal  Income  (dollars) 

19,196 

20,135 

21,328 

Earnings  by  Industry 

Ag.,  Forestry,  &  Fishing 

45,059 

45,280 

46,688 

Mining 

611 

642 

860 

Construction 

708,491 

765,205 

838,203 

Manufacturing 

1,513,854 

1,507,848 

1,448,016 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities 

1,109,450 

1,165,723 

1,184,046 

Wholesale  Trade 

927,042 

974,419 

1,043,301 

Retail  Trade 

1,224,275 

1,246,772 

1,292,406 

Finance,  Insurance,  &  Real  Estate 

1,171,027 

1,188,659 

1,241,945 

Services 

5,806,326 

6,142,000 

6,494,222 

Government 

1,588,334 

1,677,237 

1,660,804 

Total  Nonfarm  Earnings 

14,094,469 

14,713,785 

'  15,250,491 

Source:  US  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  Regional  Economic  Information  System  1996. 
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Table  B-9 

Employees  by  Major  Industry,  Kings  County  (Number  of  Jobs) 


EmptoynSertl  Category 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Jobs 

Porcerit 

Jobs 

Percent 

Jobs 

p^cent 

Total  Employment 

559,111 

100.0 

561,838 

100.0 

564,668 

100.0 

Ag.,  Forestry,  &  Fishing 

1,735 

0.3 

1,780 

0.3 

1,843 

0.3 

Mining 

104 

0.0 

91 

0.0 

96 

0.0 

Construction 

24,223 

4.3 

25,302 

4.5 

26,451 

4.7 

Manufacturing 

59,392 

10.6 

58,184 

10.4 

55,555 

9.8 

Trans.  &  Public  Utilities 

33,924 

6.1 

34,897 

6.2 

34,934 

6.2 

Wholesale  Trade 

29.494 

5.3 

30,380 

31,462 

5.6 

Retail  Trade 

71,958 

12.9 

72,615 

12.9 

74,146 

13.1 

Finance,  Ins.,  &  Real  Estate 

48,600 

8.7 

48,287 

8.6 

47,198 

8.4 

Services 

243,628 

43.6 

245,413 

43.7 

251,611 

44.6 

Government 

46,053 

8.2 

44,889 

8.0 

42,371 

7.5 

Source:  US  BEA  RIMS  1996. 
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COMMUNITY  FACILITIES  DATA 


NAVSTA  Brooklyn 


Table  C-1 


Public  School  Characteristics 


Maine 

Address 

■ 

EnrCiment 

1096^1997 

Capacity 

Iftillzaion  : 
% 

Grades 

Total 

PS  16  Leonard 

Dunkly  School 

157  Wilson  St 

14 

PK-6 

716 

1046 

68 

PS  380 

370  Marcy  Ave 

14 

PK-5 

703 

769 

91 

PS  20  Clinton  Hill 
School 

225  Adelphi  St 

13 

K-6 

1041 

1033 

101 

PS  46  Edward  C. 

Blum  School 

100  Clermont  Ave 

13 

PK-6 

715 

960 

74 

PS  270  Dekalb 

School 

400  Dekalb  Ave 

13 

PK-6 

613 

723 

85 

IS  265  S.S. 

McKinney 

101  Park  Ave 

13 

6-8 

765 

1150 

67 

PS  157  Franklin 
School 

850  Kent  Ave 

14 

PK-5 

549 

775 

71 

IS  117  FSKey 

300  Willoughby  Ave 

13 

7-8 

622 

1040 

60 

Benjamin  Banneker 
Academy  for 
Community 
Development 

77  Clinton  Ave 

13 

7-12 

409 

975 

42 

Source:  NYC  Board  of  Education,  School  Facilities,  1996-1997. 
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Table  C-2 

Private  and  Parochial  School  Characteristics 


Narne 

Address 

i^fdfirrrent  1^95 

District 

Total 

Bais  Yaakov  Dkhal  Adas  Veriem 

563  Bedford  Ave 

14 

Elementary 

225 

Be  Ikvei  Hatzoin 

31  Division  Ave 

14 

Elementary 

234 

Bnos  Chavil 

111  Lee  Ave 

14 

Elementary 

38 

Talmud  Torah  Toldos  Hillel-Krasna 

631  Bedford  Ave 

14 

Elementary 

329 

United  Talmudical  Acad 

227  Marcy  Ave 

14 

Elementary 

2,729 

Yeshiva  Bnos  Spinka 

192  Keap  St 

14 

Elementary 

40 

Yeshiva  Yesode  Hatorah 

131  Lee  Ave 

14 

Elementary 

188 

Yeshiva  Yesode  Hatorah 

505  Bedford  Ave 

14 

Elementary 

196 

Meshiva  Beth  Yehuda  Chaim  DBetlan 

52-62  Keap  St 

14 

Junior/Senior  HS 

195 

Yeshiva  Beth  Yitzchok  D.  Spinka 

575  Bedford  Ave 

14 

Junior/Senior  HS 

177 

Yeshiva  Mesivta  Arugath  Habosem 

40  Lynch  St 

14 

Elementary 

250 

Yeshiva  Bnos  Ahavas  Israel 

12  Franklin  Ave 

14 

K-12 

665 

Meshiva  Nachlas  Yacovha  Yerim 

185  Wilson  St 

14 

High  School 

57 

Yeshiva  Bnai  Vesucher  Ber 

467  Bedford  Ave 

14 

High  School 

29 

Beth  Chana  School  for  Girls 

620  Bedford  Ave 

14 

K-12 

317 

Bnos  Chayil 

670  Bedford  Ave 

14 

Elementary 

148 

Beth  Rachel  School  for  Girls 

227  Marcy  ,St 

14 

K-12 

3,471 

Bnei  Shimon  Yisroel  of  Sopron 

215HewesSt 

14 

K-12 

385 

Bnos  Yakov  School  for  Girls 

206  Wilson  St 

14 

K-12 

913 

Talmud  Torah  Toldos  Yakov  Yosef 

105  Heyward  St 

14 

K-12 

331 

Yeshiva  Ahavas  Israel 

6  Lee  Ave 

14 

K-12 

644 

Yeshiva  Kehilah  Yakov 

206  Wilson  St 

14 

K-12 

629 

Dillon  Child  Study  Center 

St.  Joseph’s  College 

13 

Elementary 

101 

St.  Angela  Hall  ES 

290  Washington  Ave 

13 

Elementary 

120 

Source:  NYC  Department  of  City  Planning,  Selected  Facilities  &  Program  Sites,  1995. 
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Table  C-3 


Hospital  Characteristics 


Name 

Address 

Number  of  Beds 

Mnual  OcGupani^ 
..flate 

Brooklyn  Hospital 

121  Dekalb  Ave 

463 

80-85% 

Woodhull  Hospital 

760  Broadway 

533 

100% 

Source:  Personal  interviews  with  representatives  of  each  facility,  October  1997. 

Table  C-4 

Library  Characteristics 


Name 

Address 

Circulation  1995 

Williamsburg 

240  Division  Ave 

116,983 

Clinton  Hill 

380  Washington 

Ave 

93,790 

Walt  Whitman 

93  St.  Edwards  St 

42,347 

Marcy 

617  Dekalb  Ave 

413 

Source:  NYC  Department  of  City  Planning,  Selected  Facilities  & 
Program  Sites,  1995. 
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Table  C-5 
Day  Care  Facilities 


Name 

Address 

Mmamm 

YM-YWHA  of  Williamsburg  Ihc 

64-70  Division  Ave 

Head  Start  Center 

176 

Torah  DCC 

2  Lee  Ave 

Group  Day  Care 

35 

Graham-Windham  CCC 

110  Taylor  St 

Group  Day  Care 

55 

Yeshivath  Kehilah  Yakov  HS 

206  Wilson  St 

Head  Start  Center 

57 

Yeled  V’  Yalda  HS  Center 

563  Bedford  Ave 

Head  Start  Center 

45 

Yeled  V’  Yalda  HS  Center 

204  Keap  St 

Head  Start  Center 

58 

Howard  0  Walker  DCC 

38  Lynch  Stt 

Group  Day  Care 

145 

Yeled  V’  Yalda  HS  Center 

12  Franklin  Ave 

Head  Start  Center 

88 

Willoughby  Waverly  DCC 

143  Waverly  Ave 

Group  Day  Care 

200 

BBCS  Child  CCC 

105  N  Portland  Ave 

Group  Day  Care 

135 

Oasis  For  Children 

170  Adelphi  St 

Daycare  (Voucher) 

7 

Marcy  Childrens  Center 

494  Marcy  Ave 

Group  Day  Care 

55 

David  T  Bradley  Mem  DDC 

172  Franklin  Ave 

Group  Day  Care 

130 

Total 

1,188 

Notes:  ^All  facility  types  listed  are  public. 

Source;  NYC  Department  of  City  Planning,  Selected  Facilities  &  Program  Sites,  1995. 
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APPENDIX  D 


TRAFFIC  LEVEL  OF  SERVICE  ANALYSIS 


NAVSTA  Brooklyn 


Table  D-1 


Summary  of  LOS  Analysis  -  Existing  Conditions 


.  thtefsecHon 

PM  Reak  JKour 

Peak  Hour 

■  Volume  • 

V/C 
■  Ratio 

Stopped 

Delay 

BIB 

Appr.  i 
Vddume  i 

i  WC'; 
Ratio 

Stopped 

Delay 

i'  LOS 

Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Kent  Avenue  (Location  2) 

WBLTR 

612 

0.250 

9.7 

B 

563 

0.230 

9.6 

B 

NBL 

119 

0.238 

13.9 

B 

115 

0.300 

14.4 

B 

NBT 

390 

0.294 

14.3 

B 

357 

0.269 

14.1 

B 

SBT 

130 

0.093 

13.0 

B 

239 

0.171 

13.5 

B 

Overall 

0.270 

11.8 

B 

0.261 

12.0 

B 

Kent  Avenue  and  Classon/Rutledge  Street  (Location  3) 

EBL 

789 

0.359 

12.6 

B 

749 

0.353 

12.6 

B 

EBTR 

60 

0.381 

12.7 

B 

70 

0.364 

12.6 

B 

NB  TR 

516 

0.285 

12.0 

B 

347 

0.192 

11.4 

B 

SBL 

5 

0.019 

10.5 

B 

9 

0.025 

10.5 

B 

SBT 

138 

0.092 

10.8 

B 

187 

0.126 

11.0 

B 

Overall 

0.333 

12.3 

B 

0.278 

12.0 

B 

Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Flushing  Avenue  (Location  4) 

WBLTR 

1062 

0.491 

14.0 

B 

1026 

0.477 

13.9 

B 

NBL 

294 

0.569 

14.9 

B 

287 

0.795 

23.9 

C 

NBT 

216 

0.248 

11.4 

B 

146 

0.168 

10.9 

B 

SB  TR 

199 

0.126 

10.7 

B 

364 

0.233 

11.3 

B 

Overall 

0.530 

13.5 

B 

0.639 

14.6 

B 
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Disposal  and  Reuse 


Table  D-1  (Cent.) 

Summary  of  LOS  Analysis  -  Existing  Conditions 


■  InfefseGtiort 

• '  ■ '  ^  Peak 

PM  Peak  Hour 

Volume 

.  V/C 
Ratio 

Stopped  . 
Delay 

LOS 

Appr. 

Volume 

WC 

Ratio 

Stopped 
■  Delay 

LOS 

Classon  Avenue  and  Flushing  Avenue  (Location  5) 

EBLTR 

1026 

0.467 

13.8 

B 

1066 

0.500 

14.1 

B 

NBTR 

533 

0.618 

15.2 

C 

361 

0.417 

12.7 

B 

SBLT 

194 

0.728 

18.7 

C 

337 

0.615 

14.0 

B 

Overall 

0.600 

B 

0.559 

13.8 

B 

Flushing  Avenue  and  Clinton  Avenue  (Location  6) 

EBLTR 

228 

0.254 

4.5 

A 

319 

0.286 

4.6 

A 

WB  LTR 

674 

0.575 

6.1 

B 

403 

0.347 

4.9 

A 

NBLTR 

89 

0.142 

7.9 

B 

54 

0.089 

B 

SB  LTR 

53 

0.076 

B 

122 

0.166 

B 

Overall 

0.402 

B 

0.275 

B 

Park  Avenue  West  and  Clinton  Avenue  (Location  7) 

WB  LTR 

1085 

0.456 

6.8 

B 

784 

0.330 

6.0 

B 

NBLT 

128 

0.141 

18.8 

C 

75 

0.100 

18.5 

C 

SB  TR 

48 

0.083 

18.4 

C 

87 

0.145 

18.8 

C 

Overall 

0.355 

8.4 

B 

0.271 

8.1 

B 

Park  Avenue  East  and  Clinton  Avenue  (Location  8) 

EBLTR 

497 

0.204 

5.4 

B 

870 

0.358 

6.2 

B 

NBTR 

135 

0.218 

19.3 

C 

88 

0.148 

18.8 

C 

SBLT 

59 

0.094 

18.5 

C 

117 

0.174 

19.0 

C 

Overall 

0.209 

9.1 

B 

0.299 

8.5 

B 
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Traffic  Level  of  Service  Analysis 


NAVSTA  Brooklyn 


Table  D-1  (Cent.) 

Summary  of  LOS  Analysis  -  Existing  Conditions 


imefsectiort 

AM  Peak  Hour 

PM  Peak  Hour 

Appr*. 

■  Volume- 

V/G 

Ratio 

Stopped 

Delay 

LOS 

Appr, 

Volume 

■SP 

Stopped 

Delay 

LOS 

Clymer  Avenue  and  Kent  Avenue  (Location  9) 

EB  LTR 

78 

0.206 

15.8 

125 

0.328 

16.5 

WBLTR 

130 

0.178 

15.5 

134 

0.245 

15.8 

NBL 

65 

0.170 

3.6 

A 

39 

0.127 

3.5 

A 

NB  LT 

415 

0.229 

3.7 

A 

401 

0.245 

3.8 

A 

SBTR 

387 

0.308 

4.0 

A 

485 

0.385 

4.3 

A 

Overall 

0.279 

6.3 

B 

0.369 

6.8 

B 

Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Wythe  Avenue  (Location  10) 

WB  LTR 

949 

0.361 

8.2 

B 

985 

0.376 

8.3 

B 

SB  TR 

222 

0.163 

16.2 

C 

207 

0.150 

16.1 

C 

Overall 

0.285 

9.6 

B 

0.290 

9.6 

B 

Williamsburg  Street  East  and  Wythe  Avenue  (Location  11) 

EBTR 

856 

0.573 

14.6 

B 

720 

0.480 

13.6 

B 

EBR 

•1 

0.001 

10.4 

B 

5 

0.007 

10.4 

B 

SBL 

110 

0.138 

11.1 

B 

120 

0.150 

11.2 

B 

SBLT 

415 

0.179 

11.3 

B 

514 

0.231 

11.6 

B 

Overall 

0.376 

13.5 

B 

0.356 

12.7 

B 

Park  Avenue  and  Classon  Avenue  (Location  12) 

EB  DFL 

174 

1.342 

* 

F 

185 

1.057 

* 

F 

EBT 

171 

0.199 

6.8 

B 

273 

0.317 

7.4 

B 

WB  TR 

564 

0.546 

9.0 

6 

462 

0.450 

8.2 

B 
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Traffic  Level  of  Service  Analysis 


Disposal  and  Reuse 


Table  D-1  (Cent.) 

Summary  of  LOS  Analysis  -  Existing  Conditions 


Int^sedilon  . 

AM  Peak  Hour 

PM  Peak  Hour 

Volume 

:• 

/.RaSo 

Stop|>ed 

.Delay 

LOS 

Appr<  . 
Volume 

VfC 
,  Rafio 

: -Stopped 
Delay 

LOS 

Park  Avenue  and  Ciasson  Avenue  (Location  12),  con’t. 

NB  LTR 

465 

0.310 

11.3 

B 

352 

0.236 

10.9 

B 

Overali 

* 

* 

B 

* 

* 

B 

Flushing  Avenue  and  Navy  Street  (Location  13) 

EBLTR 

58 

0.049 

5.1 

B 

97 

0.082 

'  5.2 

B 

WBLTR 

987 

0.741 

10.8 

B 

500 

0.385 

6.6 

B 

NB  LTR 

445 

0.355 

20.1 

C 

500 

0.359 

20.1 

C 

SB  LTR 

143 

0.187 

18.9 

C 

401 

1.317 

* 

F 

Overall 

0.615 

14.0 

B 

* 

* 

F 

Park  Avenue  West  and  Navy  Street  (Location  14) 

WB  LTR 

930 

0.441 

9.1 

B 

595 

0.285 

8.0 

B 

NBLT 

258 

0.238 

16.3 

C 

227 

0.267 

16.5 

C 

SBT 

157 

0.121 

15.5 

C 

375 

0.291 

16.7 

C 

Overall 

0.362 

11.2 

B 

0.287 

12.5 

B 

Park  Avenue  East  and  Navy  Street  (Location  1 5) 

EBLT 

323 

0.152 

7.3 

B 

573 

0.268 

7.9 

B 

NBT 

218 

0.168 

15.8 

C 

235 

0.181 

15.9 

C 

SBLT 

266 

0.255 

16.4 

C 

445 

0.444 

18.0 

C 

Overaii 

0.192 

12.6 

B 

0.337 

13.0 

B 

Note:  EB=Eastbound,  WB=Westbound,  NB=Northbound,  SB=Southbound 

L=Left,  R=Right,  T=Through 

*  Indicates  an  approach  that  is  expected  to  operate  at  a  volume/capacity  ratio  greater  than  1 :2. 

In  such  cases,  the  stopped  delay  is  not  calculated,  but  LOS  is  F. 
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Traffic  Level  of  Service  Analysis 


NAVSTA  Brooklyn 


Table  D-2 


Summary  of  LOS  Analysis  -  No  Action  Alternative 


’^Tliitefsefetfdn' 

PM  Peak  Hour 

PM  PeakH0:Ur 

Apf^; . 

:  Votme 

V/C 

.  Vi  Ratio  • 

Stopped 
•  Delay 

LOS 

.  At^r. 
.^VOlnie  : 

i  V/C 
^  Ratio 

Stopped 

Delay 

:  LOS . 

Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Kent  Avenue  (Location  2) 

WBLTR 

643 

0.264 

9.8 

B 

591 

0.242 

9.7 

B 

NBL 

126 

0.274 

14.2 

B 

123 

0.330 

14.7 

B 

NBT 

426 

0.320 

14.5 

B 

407 

0.306 

14.4 

B 

SBT 

164 

0.118 

13.2 

B 

254 

0.181 

13.5 

B 

Overall 

0.289 

12.0 

B 

0.281 

12.2 

B 

Classon/Rutledge  Street  and  Kent  Avenue  (Location  3) 

EBL 

851 

0.387 

12.9 

B 

820 

0.383 

12.8 

B 

EBLTR 

64 

0.410 

13.0 

B 

75 

0.399 

12.9 

B 

NBTR 

543 

0.300 

12.1 

B 

368 

0.203 

11.5 

B 

SBL 

5 

0.020 

10.5 

B 

9 

0.026 

10.5 

B 

SBT 

148 

0.099 

10.9 

B 

196 

0.131 

11.0 

B 

Overall 

0.355 

12.4 

B 

0.301 

12.2 

B 

Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Flushing  Avenue  (Location  4) 

WBLTR 

1125 

0.529 

14.4 

B 

1090 

0.507 

14.2 

B 

NB  DfL 

309 

0.621 

15.9 

C 

303 

0.892 

34.1 

D 

NBT 

231 

0.266 

11.5 

B 

155 

0.178 

11.0 

B 

SB  TR 

214 

0.136 

10.7 

B 

392 

0.250 

11.4 

B 

Overall 

0.576 

13.9 

B 

0.703 

16.3 

C 
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Traffic  Level  of  Service  Analysis 


Disposal  and  Reuse 


Table  D-2  (Cent.) 

Summary  of  LOS  Analysis  -  No  Action  Alternative 


Jptersecfion 

PM  Peak.  Hour 

P^  Peak  Hour 

Vofme 

L.. . ^ . 

:  Ratio 

. Stopped . 

Delay 

IDS 

Appr* 

Volme 

V/C 
i  Ratk) 

Stopped 
Petey  . . 

; 

Classon  Avenue  and  Flushing  Avenue  (Location  5) 

EBLTR 

1086 

0.494 

14.0 

B 

1140 

0.534 

14.4 

B 

NB  TR 

551 

0.641 

15.6 

C 

387 

0.448 

13.0 

B 

SB  DfL 

106 

0.867 

45.9 

E 

177 

0.745 

23.4 

C 

SBT 

106 

0.125 

10.7 

B 

187 

0.219 

11.2 

B 

Overall 

0.684 

16.0 

C 

0.642 

14.7 

B 

Flushing  Avenue  and  Clinton  Avenue  (Location  6) 

EBLTR 

246 

0.282 

4.6 

A 

345 

0.311 

4.7 

A 

WB  LTR 

712 

0.608 

6.4 

B 

426 

0.368 

4.9 

A 

NBLTR 

94 

0.151 

7.9 

B 

57 

0.094 

7.7 

B 

SB  LTR 

56 

0.081 

7.7 

B 

128 

0.175 

8.0 

B 

Overall 

0.425 

6.2 

B 

0.291 

5.4 

B 

Park  Avenue  West  and  Clinton  Avenue  (Location  7) 

WB  LTR 

1145 

0.481 

7.0 

B 

825 

0.347 

6.1 

B 

NBLT 

134 

0.148 

18.8 

C 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NB  DfL 

- 

- 

- 

37 

0.108 

18.6 

C 

NBT 

- 

- 

- 

42 

0.076 

18.4 

C 

SB  TR 

51 

0.087 

18.5 

C 

92 

0.153 

18.9 

c 

Overall 

0.374 

8.6 

B 

0.285 

8.2 

B 

Park  Avenue  East  and  Clinton  Avenue  (Location  8) 

EBLTR 

522 

0.214 

5.5 

B 

924 

0.380 

6.3 

B 

NBTR 

145 

0.236 

19.4 

C 

97 

0.163 

18.9 

C 

SBLT 

62 

0.100 

18.5 

C 

123 

0.186 

19.1 

C 

Overall 

0.221 

9.2 

B 

0.318 

8.6 

B 
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Traffic  Level  of  Service  Analysis 


NAVSTA  Brooklyn 


Table  D-2  (Cont.) 

Summary  of  LOS  Analysis  -  No  Action  Alternative 


Intersectiort 

AM  Peek  Hour 

PM  Peak  Hour 

AppA 
■  Vdme ; 

WC  Stopped 

Ratio  Delay 

LOS 

Appn 

Voime 

WC  . 
Bafio 

Slopped 

Delay 

LOS 

Clymer  Avenue  and  Kent  Avenue  (Location  9) 


EBLTR 
WBDfL 
WB  TR 
NBL 
NB  LT 
SBTR  . 
Overall 


0.217 

0.219 

0.072 

0.195 

0.242 

0.324 

0.294 


131 

0.344 

122 

0.294 

32 

0.049 

41 

0.168 

382 

0.250 

509 

0.405 

0.387 

Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Wythe  Avenue  (Location  10) 


WB  LTR 

996 

0.379 

8.3 

B 

1035 

0.394 

8.4 

B 

SB  TR 

249 

0.182 

16.3 

C 

241 

0.167 

16.2 

C 

Overall 

0.304 

9.8 

_ 

B 

0.308 

9.8 

B 

Williamsburg  Street  East  and  Wythe  Avenue  (Location  11) 

EB  TR 

909 

0.610 

15.1 

C 

758 

0.508 

13.9 

B 

EBR 

1 

0.001 

10.4 

B 

5 

0.007 

10.4 

B 

SBL 

130 

0.163 

11.2 

B 

136 

0.107 

11.3 

B 

SBLT 

322 

0.189 

11.4 

B 

416 

0.244 

11.7 

B 

Overall 

0.399 

13.8 

B 

0.376 

12.9 

B 

Park  Avenue  and  Classon  Avenue  (Location  12) 

EB  DfL 

189 

1.735 

* 

F 

209 

1.239 

* 

F 

EBT 

180 

0.209 

6.9 

B 

287 

0.334 

7.5 

B 

WBTR 

592 

0.574 

9.3 

B 

485 

0.472 

8.4 

B 

NBLTR 

492 

0.328 

11.4 

B 

375 

0.252 

11.0 

B 

Overall 

* 

* 

F 

* 

* 

F 
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Traffic  Level  of  Service  Analysis 


Disposal  and  Reuse 


Table  D-2  (Cont.) 

Summary  of  LOS  Analysis  -  No  Action  Alternative 


intersection 

AM  Peak  Hour 

PM  Peak  Hour 

Appr. 

Volme 

V/C'  ■ 
Ratio 

Stopped 

Delay 

LOS  . 

Appn 

Yoime 

;  V/C 
■  Ra^O 

Stopped 

Delay 

LOS 

Flushing  Avenue  and  Navy  Street  (Location  13) 

EBLTR 

63 

0.053 

5.1 

B 

107 

0.090 

5.2 

B 

WBLTR 

1041 

0.781 

11.9 

B 

527 

0.406 

6.7 

B 

NBLTR 

469 

0.377 

20.3 

C 

525 

0.377 

20.3 

C 

SB  LTR 

154 

0.205 

19.0 

C 

■  - 

- 

- 

SBDfL 

- 

- 

- 

239 

1.491 

* 

F 

SB  TR 

- 

- 

- 

- 

187 

0.334 

20.0 

C 

Overall 

0.649 

14.7 

B 

* 

★ 

F 

Park  Avenue  West  and  Navy  Street  (Location  14) 

WB  LTR 

980 

0.465 

9.2 

B 

626 

0.300 

8.1 

B 

NBLT 

271 

0.250 

16.4 

C 

273 

0.284 

16.6 

C 

SBT 

165 

0.128 

15.6 

C 

394 

0.306 

16.8 

C 

Overall 

0.381 

11.4 

B 

0.302 

12.5 

B 

Park  Avenue  East  and  Navy  Street  (Location  1 5) 

EB  LT 

342 

0.161 

7.4 

B 

606 

0.284 

8.0 

B 

NBT 

229 

0.177 

15.9 

C 

247 

0.191 

16.0 

C 

SBLT 

280 

0.272 

16.5 

C 

467 

0.474 

18.3 

C 

Overall 

0.204 

12.7 

B 

0.358 

13.1 

B 

Note:  EB=Eastbound,  WB=Westbound,  NB=Northbound,  SB=Southbound 

L=Left,  R=Right,  T=Through 

*  Indicates  an  approach  that  is  expected  to  operate  at  a  volume/capacity  ratio  greater  than  1 :2. 

In  such  cases,  the  stopped  delay  is  not  calculated,  but  LOS  Is  F. 

-  Indicates  an  unsignalized  intersection. 
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Traffic  Level  of  Service  Analysis 


NAVSTA  Brooklyn 


Table  D-3 


Summary  of  LOS  Analysis  -  Reuse  Plan 


..Jntersfefilion 

AM  Peak  Hour 

,  P&J  Pea 

kHouf 

Appr. 

.  Vofme 

v/c 

Ratio 

Stopped 

Delay 

LOS 

Appr,  ; 
Volme  : 

V/C 

Ratio 

Stopped 
.  Delay 

;  iOS 

Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Kent  Avenue  (Location  2) 

WB  LTR 

893 

0.365 

10.5 

B 

739 

0.303 

10.0 

B 

NB  L 

126 

0.295 

14.4 

B 

123 

0.377 

15.2 

C 

NBT 

426 

0.320 

14.5 

B 

407 

0.306 

14.4 

B 

SBT 

195 

0.139 

13.3 

B 

313 

0.223 

13.8 

B 

Overall 

0.345 

12.1 

B 

0.336 

12.2 

B 

Classon/Rutledge  Street  and  Kent  Avenue  (Location  3) 

EB  L 

961 

0.436 

13.3 

B 

1030 

0.476 

,13.7 

B 

EBLTR 

64 

0.458 

13.4 

B 

75 

0.491 

13.7 

B 

NBTR 

543 

0.300 

12.1 

B 

368 

0.203 

11.5 

B 

SB  L 

5 

0.020 

10.5 

B 

9 

0.026 

10.5 

B 

SBT 

148 

0.099 

10.9 

B 

196 

0.131 

11.0 

B 

Overall 

0.379 

12.7 

B 

0.347 

12.9 

B 

Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Flushing  Avenue  (Location  4) 

WB  LTR 

1376 

0.662 

16.0 

C 

1239 

0.585 

15.0 

B 

NB  LT 

1021 

1.023 

45.9 

E 

- 

- 

- 

NB  DfL 

- 

- 

- 

- 

303 

3.389 

* 

F 

NBT 

- 

- 

- 

441 

0.507 

13.7 

B 

SB  TR 

482 

0.303 

11.8 

B 

905 

0.571 

14.2 

B 

Overall 

0.846 

25.6 

D 

* 

* 

F 
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Traffic  Level  of  Service  Analysis 


Disposal  and  Reuse 


Table  D-3  (Cent.) 

Summary  of  LOS  Analysis  -  Reuse  Plan 


int^ecfi’on, : 

Aft/f  Peak.  Hour 

PM  Peak  Hour 

Appr. 

Volmo 

MC 

Ratio 

Stopped 

Pelay 

LOS  • 

Afpr, 

yolrpe 

i  V/C 

i  Retio 

Stopped 

Delay 

LOS 

Classon  Avenue  and  Flushing  Avenue  (Location  5) 

EB  LTR 

1507 

0.691 

16.4 

C 

1390 

0.651 

15.8 

C 

NB  TR 

611 

0.711 

17.1 

c 

423 

0.489 

13.5 

B 

SBDfL 

217 

2.473 

* 

F 

387 

1.934 

* 

F 

SBT 

132 

0.155 

10.8 

B 

238 

0.279 

11.6 

B 

Overall 

* 

* 

F 

* 

* 

F 

Flushing  Avenue  and  Clinton  Avenue  (Location  6) 

EB  LTR 

246 

0.290 

4.7 

A 

345 

0.354 

4.9 

A 

WBLTR 

853 

0.876 

13.5 

B 

695 

1.039 

45.3 

E 

NBLTR 

295 

0.479 

9.5 

B 

176 

0.289 

8.4 

B 

SB  LTR 

56 

0.094 

7.7 

B 

128 

0.191 

8.0 

B 

Overall 

0.717 

11.0 

B 

0.739 

26.6 

D 

Park  Avenue  West  and  Clinton  Avenue  (Location  7) 

WB  LTR 

1156 

0.481 

7.0 

B 

825 

0.347 

6.1 

B 

NB  LT 

345 

0.419 

20.8 

C 

198 

0.280 

19.7 

C 

SB  TR 

192 

0.325 

20.1 

C 

361 

0.608 

23.3 

C 

Overall 

0.461 

11.2 

B 

0.431 

12.4 

B 

Park  Avenue  East  and  Clinton  Avenue  (Location  8) 

EBLTR 

602 

0.249 

5.6 

B 

972 

0.400 

6.4 

B 

NBTR 

266 

0.427 

20.9 

C 

168 

0.275 

19.7 

C 

SBLT 

168 

0.272 

19.7 

C 

325 

0.477 

21.4 

C 

Overall 

0.306 

11.7 

B 

0.425 

11.1 

B 
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Traffic  Level  of  Service  Analysis 


NAVSTA  Brooklyn 


Table  D-3  (Cent.) 


Summary  of  LOS  Analysis  -  Reuse  Plan 


Intersec^on 

AM  Peak  Hour 

PM  Peak  Hour  j 

Appr. 

■Stepped, 

.AppK 

V/C 

■LOS 

Clymer  Avenue  and  Kent  Avenue  (Location  9) 

EBLTR 

82 

0.217 

15.9 

130 

0.344 

16.6 

WB  DfL 

108 

0.219 

15.9 

122 

0.294 

16.3 

WB  TR 

45 

0.072 

15.2 

32 

0.049 

15.1 

NBL 

68 

0.195 

3.7 

A 

41 

0.169 

.3.6 

A 

NB  LT 

369 

0.242 

3.8 

A 

382 

0.250 

3.8 

A 

SB  TR 

406 

0.324 

4.1 

A 

509 

0.405 

A 

Overall 

0.294 

6.5 

B 

0.387 

B 

Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Wythe  Avenue  (Location  10) 

WB  LTR 

1317 

0.498 

9.2 

B 

1226 

0.465 

8.9 

B 

SBTR 

249 

0.182 

16.3 

C 

231 

0.167 

16.2 

C 

Overall 

0.378 

10.3 

B 

0.351 

10.0 

B 

Williamsburg  Street  East  and  Wythe  Avenue  (Location  11) 

EB  TR 

1050 

0.704 

16.5 

C 

1027 

0.688 

16.2 

C 

EB  R 

1 

0.001 

10.4 

B 

5 

0.007 

10.4 

B 

SBL 

130 

0.163 

11.2 

B 

136 

0.170 

11.3 

B 

SB  LT 

322 

0.189 

11.4 

B 

416 

0.244 

11.7 

B 

Overall 

0.446 

15.0 

B 

0.466 

14.6 

B 

Park  Avenue  and  Classon  Avenue  (Location  12) 

EB  DfL 

189 

1.732 

* 

F 

209 

1.237 

* 

F 

EBT 

180 

0.209 

6.9 

B 

287 

0.334 

7.5 

B 

WB  TR 

592 

0.574 

9.3 

B 

485 

0.472 

8.4 

B 

NBLTR 

612 

0.406 

11.9 

B 

446 

0.298 

11.3 

B 

Overall 

* 

* 

F 

* 

* 

F 
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Traffic  Level  of  Service  Analysis 


Disposal  and  Reuse 


Table  D-3  (Cent.) 

Summary  of  LOS  Analysis  -  Reuse  Plan 


■  imksecfion  ; 

AM  Peak  Hour 

PM  Peak  Hour 

Am 

Vt^me 

vf& 

Ratio 

Stopped 

Delay 

LOS 

^''•iAppF.  ’■ 

:  VoljTie  -^’ 

V/C 
•  Ratio 

Stopped 

Delay 

LOS 

Flushing  Avenue  and  Navy  Street  (Location  13) 

EB  LTR 

63 

0.053 

5.1 

B 

107 

0.090 

5.2 

B 

WBLTR 

1041 

0.782 

11.9 

B 

527 

0.406 

6.7 

B 

NBLTR 

469 

0.377 

20.3 

C 

525 

0.377 

20.3 

C 

SB  LTR 

154 

0.205 

19.0 

C 

- 

- 

- 

SB  DfL 

- 

- 

- 

239 

1.490 

* 

F 

SB  TR 

- 

- 

- 

- 

187 

0.334 

20.0 

C 

Overall 

0.649 

14.7 

B 

* 

* 

F 

Park  Avenue  West  and  Navy  Street  (Location  14) 

WB  LTR 

1015 

0.480 

9.4 

B 

693 

0.331 

8.3 

B 

NB  LT 

271 

0.250 

16.4 

C 

273 

0.284 

16.6 

C 

SBT 

165 

0.128 

15.6 

C 

394 

0.306 

16.8 

C 

Overall 

0.390 

11.4 

B 

0.321 

12.4 

B 

Park  Avenue  East  and  Navy  Street  (Location  15) 

EBLT 

422 

0.198 

7.6 

B 

654 

0.306 

8.1 

B 

NBT 

229 

0.177 

15.9 

C 

247 

0.191 

16.0 

C 

SB  LT 

280 

0.272 

16.5 

C 

467 

0.474 

18.3 

C 

Overall 

0.227 

12.3 

B 

0.371 

13.0 

B 

Note:  EB=Eastbound,  WB=Westbound,  NB=Northbound,  SB=Southbound 

L=Left,  R=Right,  T=Through 

*  Indicates  an  approach  that  is  expected  to  operate  at  a  volume/capacity  ratio  greater  than  1 :2. 

In  such  cases,  the  stopped  delay  is  not  calculated,. but  LOS  is  F. 

-  Indicates  an  unsignalized  intersection. 
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Traffic  Level  of  Service  Analysis 


NAVSTA  Brooklyn 


Table  D-4 


Summary  of  LOS  Analysis  -  Residential  Alternative 


Intersection 

Al^  Peak  Psnod 

PM  Peatc"l%rbd  • 

■■I 

. . 

Volume 

IIIHII 

i  Stopped 
;  Delay 

LOS 

Ap^r. 

;  Vc^ume 

V/C 

JRatip  • 

:  Stc#ed 
CMay  • 

■1 

Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Kent  Avenue  (Location  2) 

WB  LT 

833 

0.341 

10.3 

B 

689 

0.282 

9.9 

B 

NBL 

126 

0.293 

14.4 

B 

123 

0.368 

15.1 

C 

NBT 

426 

0.320 

14.5 

B 

407 

0.306 

14.4 

B 

SBT 

191 

0.136 

13.3 

B 

302 

0.216 

13.8 

B 

Overall 

0.332 

12.1 

B 

0.321 

12.2 

B 

Classon/Rutledge  Street  and  Kent  Avenue  (Location  3) 

EBL 

948 

0.430 

13.3 

B 

992 

0.463 

13.6 

B 

EB  LTR 

64 

0.453 

13.3 

B 

75 

0.472 

13.5 

B 

NBTR 

543 

0.300 

12.1 

B 

368 

0.203 

11.5 

B 

SBL 

5 

0.020 

10.5 

B 

9 

0.026 

10.5 

B 

SBT 

148 

0.099 

10.9 

B 

196 

0.131 

11.0 

B 

Overall 

0.376 

12.7 

B 

0.337 

12.8 

B 

Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Flushing  Avenue  (Location  4) 

WB  LTR 

1316 

0.631 

15.5 

C 

1189 

0.559 

14.7 

B 

NBLT 

907 

0.906 

25.5 

D 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NB  DfL 

-* 

- 

303 

2.561 

* 

F 

NBT 

- 

- 

- 

- 

345 

0.397 

12.6 

B 

SB  TR 

450 

0.283 

11.6 

B 

812 

0.513 

13.5 

B 

Overall 

0.771 

18.2 

C 

* 

* 

F 
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Traffic  Level  of  Service  Analysis 


Disposal  and  Reuse 


Table  D-4  (Cent.) 

Summary  of  LOS  Analysis  -  Residential  Alternative 


^  inta'secfiod 

PM  PeakiPeriod 

Pllll^lUg 

iliil 

IBII 

I0k 

I'  ■  Appr,  ■ 

[  .Vptume 

■  vic  ■ 

Ratio 

i  Stopped . 

1  ••  Delay 

LOS 

Classon  Avenue  and  Flushing  Avenue  (Location  5) 

EBLTR 

1407 

0.644 

15.7 

C 

1306 

0.612 

15.3 

C 

NBTR 

597 

0.694 

16.7 

C 

411 

0.475 

13.3 

B 

SB  DfL 

203 

2.121 

* 

F 

349 

1.649 

* 

F 

SBT 

129 

0.151 

10.8 

B 

228 

0.267 

11.5 

B 

Overall 

* 

* 

F 

* 

* 

F 

Flushing  Avenue  and  Clinton  Avenue  (Location  6) 

EBLTR 

246 

0.290 

4.7 

A 

345 

0.344 

4.9 

A 

WBLTR 

836 

0.841 

11.5 

B 

647 

0.891 

16.5 

C 

NB  LTR 

247 

0.401 

9.0 

B 

136 

0.224 

8.2 

B 

SBLTR 

56 

0.091 

7.7 

B 

128 

0.186 

8.0 

B 

Overall 

0.665 

9.7 

B 

0.624 

11.5 

B 

Park  Avenue  West  and  Clinton  Avenue  (Location  7) 

WBLTR 

1161 

0.488 

7.0 

B 

825 

0.347 

6.1 

B 

NBLT 

287 

0.346 

20.2 

C 

158 

0.218 

19.3 

C 

SBTR 

175 

0.296 

19.8 

C 

313 

0.528 

22.1 

C 

Overall 

0.443 

10.7 

B 

0.405 

11.5 

B 

Park  Avenue  East  and  Clinton  Avenue  (Location  8) 

EBLTR 

583 

0.241 

5.6 

B 

956 

0.393 

B 

NBTR 

237 

0.380 

20.5 

C 

144 

0.238 

C 

SBLT 

155 

0.240 

19.4 

C 

289 

0.424 

C 

Overall 

0.286 

11.2 

B 

0.403 

IH 

B 
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Traffic  Level  of  Service  Analysis 


NAVSTA  Brooklyn 


Table  D-4  (Cent.) 

Summary  of  LOS  Analysis  -  Residential  Alternative 


M^PeakPenod 

PM  Peak  Period 

Appn  • 
Vglurne 

V/0  . 

Ratio.  3 

Slopped 
i  Delay 

im 

i  Appr,-  : 
i  Vf^ume 

V/C 

Ratio 

LStc^ped 
i  Delay  •• 

tos 

Clymer  Avenue  and  Kent  Avenue  (Location  9) 

EBLTR 

82 

0.217 

15.9 

c 

131 

0.344 

16.6 

C 

WB  DfL 

108 

0.219 

15.9 

c 

122 

0.294 

16.3 

C 

WB  TR 

45 

0.072 

15.2 

c 

32 

0.049 

15.1 

C 

NBL 

68 

0.195 

3.7 

A 

41 

0.169 

3.6 

A 

NB  LT 

369 

0.242 

3.8 

A 

382 

0.250 

3.8 

A 

SB  TR 

406 

0.324 

4.1 

A 

509 

0.405 

4.4 

A 

Overall 

0.294 

6.5 

B 

0.387 

7.0 

B 

Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Wythe  Avenue  (Location  1 0) 

WB  LTR 

1241 

0.470 

8.9 

B 

1162 

0.441 

8.7 

B 

SBTR 

249 

0.182 

16.3 

C 

231 

0.167 

16.2 

C 

Overall 

0.360 

10.1 

B 

0.337 

9.9 

B 

Williamsburg  Street  East  and  Wythe  Avenue  (Location  11) 

EB  TR 

1033 

0.692 

16.3 

C 

978 

0.655 

15.7 

C 

EBR 

1 

0.001 

10.4 

B 

5 

0.007 

10.4 

B 

SBL 

130 

0.163 

11.2 

B 

136 

0.170 

11.3 

B 

SBLT 

322 

0.189 

11.4 

B 

416 

0.244 

11.7 

B 

Overall 

0.441 

14.8 

B 

0.450 

14.2 

B 

Park  Avenue  and  Classon  Avenue  (Location  12 


EB  DfL 

189 

1.732 

* 

F 

209 

1.237 

* 

F 

EBT 

180 

0.209 

6.9 

B 

287 

0.334 

7.5 

B 

WB  TR 

592 

0.574 

9.3 

B 

485 

0.472 

8.4 

B 

NBLTR 

584 

0.389 

11.8 

B 

422 

0.283 

11.2 

B 

Overall 

* 

* 

F 

★ 

* 

F 
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Traffic  Level  of  Service  Analysis 


Disposal  and  Reuse 


Table  D-4  (Cent.) 

Summary  of  LOS  Analysis  -  Residential  Alternative 


.  inferseotion  : 

fiM  Peak  Period 

PM  Peak  Period 

Volume 

. . V/C . istopped . 

Ratio  i;  Delay 

. WB . ! 

iliiiiii 

;  Volume 

.  WC  1 
Ratio  j 

:  Stepped 
Delay 

108 

Flushing  Avenue  and  Navy  Street  (Location  13) 

EB  LTR 

63 

0.053 

5.1 

B 

107 

0.090 

5.2 

B 

WBLTR 

1041 

0.782 

11.9 

B 

527 

0.406 

6.7 

B 

NB  LTR 

469 

0.377 

20.3 

C 

525 

0.377 

20.3 

C 

SB  LTR 

154 

0.205 

19.0 

C 

- 

- 

- 

SB  DfL 

- 

- 

- 

239 

1.490 

* 

F 

SB  TR 

- 

- 

- 

187 

0.334 

20.0 

C 

Overall 

- 

0.649 

14.7 

B 

* 

* 

F 

Park  Avenue  West  and  Navy  Street  (Location  14) 

WBLTR 

1011 

0.478 

9.4 

B 

681 

0.325 

8.3 

B 

NB  LT 

271 

0.250 

16.4 

C 

273 

0.284 

16.6 

C 

SBT 

165 

0.128 

15.6 

C 

394 

0.306 

16.8 

C 

Overall 

0.389 

11.4 

B 

0.318 

12.4 

B 

Park  Avenue  East  and  Navy  Street  (Location  15) 

EBLT 

403 

0.189 

7.5 

B 

638 

0.298 

8.1 

B 

NBT 

229 

0.177 

15.9 

C 

247 

0.191 

16.0 

C 

SBLT 

280 

0.272 

16.5 

C 

467 

0.474 

18.3 

C 

Overall 

0.221 

12.4 

B 

0.367 

13.0 

B 

Note:  EB=Eastbound,  WB=Westbound,  NB=Northbound,  SB=Southbound 

L=Left,  R=Right,  T=Through 

*  Indicates  an  approach  that  is  expected  to  operate  at  a  volume/capacity  ratio  greater  than  1 :2. 

In  such  cases,  the  stopped  delay  is  not  calculated,  but  LOS  is  F. 

-  Indicates  an  unsignaiized  intersection. 
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Traffic  Level  of  Service  Analysis 


NAVSTA  Brooklyn 


Table  D-5 

Summary  of  LOS  Analysis  -  Museum  Alternative 


fntersactiQri: 

Peak  Penqd 

.  PMPoaki^nDd 

■••  •  .  .  i 

Volume 

— 

i  Stopped  1 
i  Delay.  .L’ 

■■ 

■ 

i  y^ume 

BM 

iislilM 

Stuped 
Delay  ••  • 

LOS  -  s 

Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Kent  Avenue  (Location  2) 

WBLT 

755 

0.309 

10.1 

B 

618 

0.253 

9.7 

B 

NBL 

126 

0.279 

14.3 

B 

123 

0.353 

14.9 

B 

NBT 

426 

0.320 

14.5 

B 

407 

0.306 

14.4 

B 

SBT 

171 

0.122 

13.2 

B 

282 

0.202 

13.7 

B 

Overall 

0.314 

12.0 

B 

0.297 

12.2 

B 

Classon/Rutledge  Street  and  Kent  Avenue  (Location  3) 

EBL 

875 

0.397 

12.9 

B 

919 

0.429 

13.2 

B 

EBLTR 

64 

0.421 

13.0 

B 

75 

0.441 

13.2 

B 

NBTR 

543 

0.300 

12.1 

B 

368 

0.203 

11.5 

B 

SBL 

5 

0.020 

10.5 

B 

9 

0.026 

10.5 

B 

SBT 

148 

0.099 

10.9 

B 

196 

0.131 

11.0 

B 

Overall 

0.360 

12.5 

B 

0.322 

12.5 

B 

Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Flushing  Avenue  (Location  4) 

WBLTR 

1238 

0.589 

15.0 

B 

1118 

0.522 

14.3 

B 

NB  LT 

757 

0.682 

16.0 

C 

- 

- 

- 

NB  DfL 

- 

■  - 

- 

- 

303 

1.540 

* 

F 

NBTR 

- 

- 

- 

209 

0.241 

11.4 

B 

SB  TR 

273 

0.173 

10.9 

B 

634 

0.401 

12.5 

B 

Overall 

0.636 

14.9 

B 

* 

* 

F 
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Traffic  Level  of  Service  Analysis 


Disposal  and  Reuse 


Table  D-5  (Cont.) 

Summary  of  LOS  Analysis  -  Museum  Alternative 


intersecftion 

AM  Peak  Penrod 

PM  Peak  Period 

J/dlui^e 

IliBII 

lit 

■tos 

Appr<  , 
ypiume 

V/C 

Rafip 

i  Stopped 
^  Dejay 

LOS  ; 

Ciasson  Avenue  and  Fiushing  Avenue  (Location  5) 

EBLTR 

1276 

0.583 

14.9 

B 

1187 

0.556 

14.7 

B 

NB  TR 

578 

0.672 

16.2 

C 

394 

0.456 

13.1 

B 

SB  DfL 

130 

1.197 

* 

F 

276 

1.210 

* 

F 

SBT 

112 

0.131 

10.7 

B 

211 

0.247 

11.4 

B 

Overall 

* 

* 

F 

★ 

* 

F 

Flushing  Avenue  and  Clinton  Avenue  (Location  6) 

EBLTR 

246 

0.287 

4.7 

A 

345 

0.324 

4.8 

A 

WBLTR 

743 

0.660 

7.0 

B 

553 

0.645 

7.1 

B 

NB  LTR 

184 

0.298 

8.4 

B 

80 

0.132 

7.9 

B 

SB  LTR 

56 

0.086 

7.7 

B 

128 

0.178 

8.0 

B 

Overall 

0.516 

6.8 

B 

0.458 

6.5 

B 

Park  Avenue  West  and  Clinton  Avenue  (Location  7) 

WBLTR 

1161 

0.488 

7.0 

B 

825 

0.347 

6.1 

B 

NB  LT 

229 

0.250 

19.5 

C 

102 

0.133 

18.7 

C 

SBTR 

82 

0.139 

18.8 

C 

219 

0.367 

20.4 

C 

Overall 

0.412 

9.6 

B 

0.354 

9.9 

B 

Park  Avenue  East  and  Clinton  Avenue  (Location  8) 

EBLTR 

558 

0.230 

5.5 

B 

933 

0.383 

6.3 

B 

NBTR 

199 

0.320 

20.0 

C 

111 

0.185 

19.1 

C 

SBLT 

85 

0.137 

18.8 

C 

220 

0.323 

20.0 

C 

Overall 

0.259 

10.1 

B 

0.364 

9.7 

B 
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Traffic  Level  of  Service  Analysis 


NAVSTA  Brooklyn 


Table  D-5  (Cent.) 

Summary  of  LOS  Analysis  -  Museum  Alternative 


PM  Peak  Petfed 

PM  Pi^k  Period 

■ 

Vojun^ 

V/C 

Fiatio 

1  Stopped 
;  Delay 

lOS 

1  Appr, . 

i  yt^yme 

■  VfC  .. 
Ratio 

Stopped 
r  Delay . 

LOS  ■ 

Clymer  Avenue  and  Kent  Avenue  (Location  9) 

EBLTR 

82 

0.217 

15.9 

c 

131 

0.344 

16.6 

C 

WB  DfL 

108 

0.219 

15.9 

c 

122 

0.294 

16.3 

C 

WBTR 

45 

0.072 

15.2 

c 

32 

0.049 

15.1 

C 

NBL 

68 

0.195 

3.7 

A 

41 

0.169 

3.6 

A 

NB  LT 

369 

0.242 

3.8 

A 

382 

0.250 

3.8 

A 

SB  TR 

406 

0.324 

4.1 

A 

509 

0.405 

4.4 

A 

Overall 

0.294 

6.5 

B 

0.387 

7.0 

B 

Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Wythe  Avenue  (Location  1 0) 

WB  LTR 

1301 

0.501 

9.2 

B 

1071 

0.408 

8.5 

B 

SBTR 

249 

0.182 

16.3. 

C 

231 

0.167 

16.2  . 

C 

Overall 

0.379 

10.3 

B 

0.316 

9.8 

B 

Williamsburg  Street  East  and  Wythe  Avenue  (Location  11) 


EB  TR 

940 

0.630 

15.3 

C 

885 

0.594 

14.9 

B 

EBR 

1 

0.001 

10.4 

B 

1 

0.001 

10.4 

B 

SBL 

130 

0.163 

11.2 

B 

136 

0.170 

11.3 

B 

SBLT 

322 

0.189 

11.4 

B 

416 

0.244 

11.7 

B 

Overall 

0.409 

14.0 

B 

0.419 

13.6 

B 

Park  Avenue  and  Classon  Avenue  (Location  12) 


EB  DfL 

189 

1.732 

* 

F 

209 

1.237 

* 

F 

EBT 

180 

0.209 

6.9 

B 

287 

0.334 

7.5 

B 

WBTR 

592 

0.574 

9.3 

B 

485 

0.472 

8.4 

B 

NB  LTR 

546 

0.364 

11.6 

B 

388 

0.260 

11.1 

B 

Overall 

it 

* 

F 

* 

F 
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Traffic  Level  of  Service  Analysis 


Disposal  and  Reuse 


Table  D-5  (Cent.) 


Summary  of  LOS  Analysis  -  Museum  Alternative 


Intersection 

PM  Peak  Period  . 

PM  Peak  Period 

Appn 

VoluiTte 

WC 

Ratio 

i  Stopped 
^  Peley 

LOS 

'  Appr. 

;  Vc^urne 

WC 

Ratio 

n  Stopped 
;  Peiay 

LOS 

Flushing  Avenue  and  Navy  Street  (Location  13) 

EBLTR 

63 

0.053 

5.1 

B 

107 

0.090 

5.2 

B 

WB  LTR 

1041 

0.782 

11.9 

B 

527 

0.406 

6.7 

B 

NBLTR 

469 

0.377 

20.3 

C 

525 

0.377 

20.3 

C 

SB  LTR 

154 

0.205 

19.0 

C 

- 

- 

- 

- 

SB  DfL 

- 

- 

- 

239 

1.490 

* 

F 

SB  TR 

- 

187 

0.334 

20.0 

C 

Overall 

0.649 

14.7 

B 

* 

* 

F 

Park  Avenue  West  and  Navy  Street  (Location  14) 

WB  LTR 

988 

0.468 

9.3 

B 

658 

0.315 

8.2 

B 

NBLT 

271 

0.250 

16.4 

C 

273 

0.284 

16.6 

C 

SBT 

165 

0.128 

15.6 

C 

394 

0.306 

16.8 

C 

Overall 

0.383 

11.4 

B 

0.311 

12.5 

B 

Park  Avenue  East  and  Navy  Street  (Location  15) 

EBLT 

378 

0.178 

7.5 

B 

615 

0.287 

8.0 

B 

NBT 

229 

0.177 

15.9 

C 

247 

0.191 

16.0 

C 

SBLT 

280 

0.272 

16.5 

C 

467 

0.474 

18.3 

C 

Overall 

0.214 

12.5 

B 

0.360 

13.1 

B 

Note:  EB=Eastbound,  WB=Westbound,  NB=Northbound,  SB=Southbound 

L=Left,  R=Right,  T=Through 

*  Indicates  an  approach  that  is  expected  to  operate  at  a  volume/capacity  ratio  greater  than  1 :2. 

In  such  cases,  the  stopped  delay  is  not  calculated,  but  LOS  is  F. 

-  Indicates  an  unsignalized  intersection. 
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Table  D-6 

Summary  of  LOS  Analysis  -  As-of-Right  Alternative 


fntera^tibr} ' 

AM  Peak  Peilt?d 

PM  Peak  Period 

v.;* 

^^olufne! 

Ini 

;  St^P^  - 

■  tm'  ’ 

i  ■  Appr,  • 

;  Voiuine  ; 

•v/c 

Retip  : 

i  Stopipesd 
[r’  Dpiay  -  ■ 

— 

Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Kent  Avenue  (Location  2) 

WB  LT 

1025 

0.419 

10.9 

B 

651 

0.267 

9.8 

B 

NBL 

126 

0.295 

14.4 

B 

123 

0.441 

16.1 

C 

NBT 

426 

0.320 

14.5 

B 

407 

0.306 

14.4 

B 

SBT 

194 

0.138 

13.3 

B 

384 

0.274 

14.2 

B 

Overall 

0.375 

12.2 

B 

0.344 

12.5 

B 

Classon/Rutledge  Street  and  Kent  Avenue  (Location  3) 


EBL 

958 

0.435 

13.3 

B 

1283 

0.599 

15.4 

C 

EBLTR 

64 

0.456 

13.4 

B 

75 

0.597 

14.9 

B 

NBTR 

543 

0.300 

12.1 

B 

368 

0.203 

11.5 

B 

SB  L 

5 

0.020 

10.5 

B 

9 

0.026 

10.5 

B 

SBT 

148 

0.099 

10.9 

B 

196 

0.131 

11.0 

B 

Overall 

0.378 

12.7 

B 

0.401 

13.9 

B 

Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Flushing  Avenue  (Location  4) 

WB  LTR 

1508 

0.733 

17.1 

C 

1151 

0.539 

14.5 

B 

NBLT 

1276 

1.226 

* 

F 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NB  DfL 

- 

- 

- 

- 

303 

4.885 

* 

F 

NBTR 

- 

- 

- 

272 

0.313 

11.9 

B 

SBTR 

474 

0.299 

11.7 

B 

1521 

0.955 

27.9 

D 

Overall 

* 

* 

F 

* 

* 

F 
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Table  D-6  (Cent.) 

Summary  of  LOS  Analysis  -  As-of-Right  Alternative 


Intersection 


AM  P^k  Period 


Volume 


PM  Peak  Period 


V/C 

,Ratio 


Classon  Avenue  and  Flushing  Avenue  (Location  5) 


EBLTR 

1730 

0.795 

18.3 

C 

1242 

0.582 

14.9 

B 

NBTR 

643 

0.746 

18.1 

c 

402 

0.465 

13.2 

B 

SB  DfL 

213 

2.882 

■k 

F 

640 

2.909 

★ 

F 

SBT 

132 

0.155 

10.8 

B 

298 

0.349 

12.2 

B 

Overall 

* 

* 

F 

* 

* 

F 

Flushing  Avenue  and  Clinton  Avenue  (Location  6) 


EB  LTR 

246 

0.290 

4.7 

A 

345 

0.366 

5.0 

A 

WB  LTR 

849 

0.869 

13.0 

B 

1018 

1.843 

* 

F 

NBLTR 

406 

0.660 

11.5 

B 

106 

0.174 

8.0 

B 

SB  LTR 

56 

0.098 

7.7 

B 

128 

0.182 

8.0 

B 

Overall 

0.785 

11.1 

B 

* 

* 

F 

Park  Avenue  West  and  Clinton  Avenue  (Location  7) 


WBLTR 

1145 

0.481 

7.0 

B 

825 

0.347 

6.1 

B 

NB  LT 

441 

0.530 

21.9 

C 

128 

0.593 

31.1 

D 

SBTR 

197 

0.334 

20.1 

C 

684 

0.167 

18.9 

C 

Overall 

0.497 

12.1 

B 

1.155 

* 

F 

Park  Avenue  East  and  Clinton  Avenue  (Location  8) 

EBLTR 

645 

0.267 

5.7 

B 

944 

0.388 

6.3 

B 

NBTR 

329 

0.527 

22.0 

C 

126 

0.209 

19.2 

C 

SBLT 

164 

0.297 

19.8 

C 

567 

0.808 

28.5 

D 

Overall 

0.350 

12.3 

B 

0.523 

14.8 

B 
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Table  D-6  (Cont.) 


Summary  of  LOS  Analysis  -  As-of-Right  Alternative 


in#rseciioti 

•AM  Peak  Period 

PM  Peak  Period 

;  AppL 

wc’ 

1  Stt^ped 

tos 

^  Appr, 

WC 

i  Stopped 

LOS 

..  . 

i  Volume 

Rotio 

p^ay- 

:  Vdume 

Ratio 

L  Pelay 

Ciymer  Avenue  and  Kent  Avenue  (Location  9) 

EBLTR 

82 

0.217 

15.9 

c 

131 

0.344 

16.6 

C 

WB  DfL 

108 

0.219 

15.9 

c 

122 

0.294 

16.3 

C 

WB  TR 

45 

0.072 

15.2 

c 

32 

0.049 

15.1 

c 

NBL 

68 

0.195 

3.7 

A 

41 

0.169 

3.6 

A 

NB  LT 

369 

0.242 

3.8 

A 

382 

0.250 

3.8 

A 

SB  TR 

406 

0.324 

4.1 

A 

509 

0.405 

4.4 

A 

Overall 

0.294 

6.5 

B 

0.387 

7.0 

B 

Williamsburg  Street  West  and  Wythe  Avenue  (Location  10) 

WBLTR 

1487 

0.561 

9.7 

B 

1113 

0.423 

8.6 

B 

SB  TR 

249 

0.182 

16.3 

C 

231 

0.167 

16.2  . 

C 

Overall 

0.416 

10.6 

B 

0.326 

9.9 

B 

Williamsburg  Street  East  and  Wythe  Avenue  (Location  11) 

EB  TR 

1046 

0.701 

16.5 

C 

1350 

0.905 

23.6 

C 

EBR 

1 

0.001 

10.4 

B 

5 

0.007 

10.4 

B 

SBL 

130 

0.163 

11.2 

B 

136 

0.170 

11.3 

B 

SB  LT 

322 

0.189 

11.4 

B 

416 

0.244 

11.7 

B 

Overall 

0.445 

14.9 

B 

0.575 

20.1 

C 

Park  Avenue  and  Classon  Avenue  (Location  12] 

) 

EB  DfL 

189 

1.732 

* 

F 

209 

1.237 

* 

F 

EBT 

180 

0.209 

6.9 

B 

287 

0.334 

7.5 

B 

WB  TR 

592 

0.574 

9.3 

B 

485 

0.472 

8.4 

B 

NBLTR 

676 

0.448 

12.2 

B 

404 

0.271 

11.1 

B 

Overall 

* 

* 

F 

* 

* 

F 
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Table  D-6  (Cent.) 

Summary  of  LOS  Analysis  -  As-of-Right  Alternative 


intersection 

W  Peak  Period 

PM  Peak  Period 

. . 

Volume 

:1m . 

Ratio 

ibs 

mi 

Bii 

LOS  ' 

Flushing  Avenue  and  Navy  Street  (Location  13) 

EBLTR 

63 

0.053 

5.1 

B 

107 

0.090 

5.2 

B 

WBLTR 

1041 

0.782 

11.9 

B 

527 

0.406 

6.7 

B 

NBLTR 

469 

0.377 

20.3 

C 

525 

0.377 

20.3 

C 

SBLTR 

154 

0.205 

19.0 

C 

- 

- 

- 

SB  DfL 

- 

- 

- 

- 

239 

1.490 

★ 

F 

SBTR 

- 

- 

- 

187 

0.334 

20.0 

C 

Overall 

0.649 

14.7 

B 

* 

* 

F 

Park  Avenue  West  and  Navy  Street  (Location  14) 

WB  LTR 

1014 

0.480 

B 

774 

0.367 

8.5 

B 

NB  LT 

271 

0.250 

C 

.  273 

0.284 

16.6 

C 

SBT 

165 

0.128 

C 

394 

0.306 

16.8 

C 

Overall 

0.390 

IB 

B 

0.343 

12.3 

B 

Park  Avenue  East  and  Navy  Street  (Location  15) 

EBLT 

465 

0.218 

7.7 

B 

626 

0.293 

8.1 

B 

NBT 

229 

0.177 

15.9 

C 

247 

0.191 

16.0 

C 

SBLT 

280 

0.272 

16.5 

C 

467 

0.474 

18.3 

C 

Overall 

0.239 

12.1 

B 

0.364 

13.1 

B 

Note:  EB=Eastbound,  WB=Westbound,  NB=Northbound,  SB=Southbound 

L=Left,  R=Right.  T=Through 

*  Indicates  an  approach  that  is  expected  to  operate  at  a  volume/capacity  ratio  greater  than  1 :2. 

In  such  cases,  the  stopped  delay  is  not  calculated,  but  LOS  is  F. 

-  Indicates  an  unsignalized  intersection. 
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ON-SITE  AIR  QUALITY  IMPACT  ANALYSIS 


NAVSTA  Brooklyn 


E.l  Emission  Rate  Estimates 

Impact  on  the  proposed  on-site  sensitive  land  uses,  such  as  institutional  facilities,  residential  places, 
etc.,  may  result  from  existing  off-site  major  stationary  sources  that  are  relatively  close  to  the  project 
site.  These  nearby  major  stationary  sources  are  located  within  an  approximately  4,260-foot  (ft) 
(1,300  meter  [m])  radius  of  the  project  site  (Figxue  E-1 ,  Air  Emission  Source  Locations)  and  include: 

•  Con  Edison  power  plant  (Con  Ed),  located  at  1-11  Hudson  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
approximately  4,260  ft  (1,300  m)  from  the  project  site.  Con  Ed  consists  of  four 
boilers  and  three  gas  turbines;  and 

•  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  Cogen  Plant  (BNYCP),  located  at  Cumberland  Street, 
Brooklyn,  approximately  3,100  ft  (950  m)  from  the  project  site.  BNYCP  consists  of 
two  dry  and  low-NO,;  gas  turbines. 

The  exhaust  gas  emitted  from  these  two  major  stationary  sources  contains  gaseous  products  of 
combustion  and  includes  various  criteria  pollutants.  These  sources  are  currently  operated  under  the 
air  permits  issued  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Environmental  Conservation  (NYSDEC). 
The  permitted  emission  factors  are  the  maximum  potential  emission  limits  applied  to  the  permitted 
emission  sources.  These  emission  limits  are  defined  in  the  unit  of  pounds  (lbs)  of  pollutant  per 
milhon  British  Thermal  Units  (MMBTU)  of  heat  input.  They  are  either  included  in  the  air  permit  or 
provided  by  the  source  operators  (Scano,  August  15, 1997;  Agasian,  September  11, 1997).  These 
maximum  emission  limits  for  each  identified  major  source  are  summarized  in  Table  E-1. 

Conservative  estimates  of  the  amount  of  criteria  pollutants  that  are  potentially  emitted  from  these 
sources  are  presented  in  Table  E-2.  The  permissible  emission  rates  were  calculated  by  multiplying 
emission  limits  by  source  hourly  heat  input. 

According  to  the  data  provided  in  the  air  permits,  the  heat  inputs  for  each  identified  source  are 
summarized  as  follows: 

•  Con  Ed  four  boilers:  2,728  MMBTU/hr; 

•  Con  Ed  gas  turbines:  235  MMBTU/hr/turbine;  and 

•  BNYCP  gas  turbines:  1,503  MMBTU/hr/turbine. 

Based  on  this  information,  the  hourly  permissible  emission  rate  for  each  pollutant  and  for  each 
source  can  be  estimated.  A  sample  NO2  emission  rate  calculation  for  the  four  Con  Ed  boilers  is 
illustrated  in  the  following  textbox. 
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S&rttple  fJOiEtnission  Rate  Cdlcufation  forth®  Four  Coo  Edison  Boilora 


When 

Houtly  heat  Input 

it 

■  a.72&  MMBTU/hr 

■  Emission  limit 

0.38a  tb/MWBTU 

then 

Hotffiy  NO2 
emission  rate 

= 

2,728  MMBTUjhr  X  0.383  !b/M.MBTU 

S 

1 ,044.8  Ib/hr  (See  Table  E-2) 

Table  E-1 

Emission  Limits  (Ibs/MMBTU) 


Pollutant 

Con  Ed  Boilers 

Con  Ed  Oas  Turbines 

BNYCP  Oas  Turbine 

NO2 

0.383® 

0.53= 

0.038*’ 

SO2 

0.300® 

0.307® 

0.021® 

CO 

0.034® 

0.071= 

,  0.012® 

TSP,  PM10 

0.100*’ 

0.061'' 

0.018® 

Source:  ®  provided  by  Con  Ed  facility  operator 

provided  in  air  permits 
provided  in  Con  Ed  measurement  data 
‘‘  adopted  from  the  USEPA  AP-42  emission  factor  (Table  3.1-2) 


Table  E-2 

Permissible  Emission  Rates 


Con  Ed  Boitffl's 

Con  Ed  Gas  Turbines 

SNYCP  Gas  Turbines 

r  Poifutant 

Ib^r 

Ib/hr 

tb/hr 

NO2 

1044.8 

131.6 

373.7 

47.1 

114.2 

14.4 

SO2 

818.4 

103.1 

216.4 

27.3 

63.1 

8.0 

CO 

92.8 

11.7 

50.1 

6.3 

36.1 

4.5 

TSP/  PM10 

272.8 

34.4 

43.0 

5.4 

54.1 

6.8 
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The  emission  rates  calculated  in  the  unit  of  grams  per  second  were  used  in  the  impact  dispersion 
modeling  analysis  described  below. 


E.2  On-site  Impact  Dispersion  Modeling 

This  part  of  the  appendix  describes  the  methods  and  procedures  used  to  conduct  the  ambient  air 
quality  dispersion  modeling  analysis  of  the  potential  stationary-source  air  quality  impacts  from  the 
proposed  action.  Specifically,  the  focus  is  on-site  impacts  from  off-site  major  stationary  sources.  The 
modeling  analysis  evaluated  the  following  criteria  pollutants  for  which  the  US  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (USEPA)  has  established  the  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  (NAAQS): 

•  Carbon  Monoxide  (CO); 

•  Nitrogen  Dioxide  (NO2); 

•  Sulfur  Dioxide  (SO2); 

•  Inhalable  Particulates  (PM  10);  and 

•  Total  Suspended  Particulates  (TSP)  (Formerly  designated  as  a  criteria  pollutant  by 
the  USEPA  and  still  adopted  by  NYSDEC  as  a  criteria  pollutant,  all  PMIO  emissions 
are  conservatively  assumed  to  be  TSP  in  this  analysis). 


E.2.1  Site  Location 

The  NAVSTA  Brooklyn  site  has  an  average  ground-level  elevation  of  approximately  30  ft  (nine  m) 
above  mean  sea  level  (AMSL).  The  terrain  is  fairly  flat  around  the  site. 

The  land  use  within  1.9  miles  (mi)  (three  kilometers  [km])  of  the  site  was  characterized  using  the 
USEPA-recommended  Auer  technique  (Auer,  1978)  to  determine  the  appropriate  dispersion 
coefficients  for  use  in  the  dispersion  modeling.  It  appears  that  the  project  area  can  be  classified  as 
“urban”  for  dispersion  modeling  purposes  since  the  surrounding  land  uses  have  been  well-developed 
into  industrial,  commercial,  or  residential  uses. 


E.2.2  Source  Location  and  Configuration 

The  Con  Ed  power  plant  and  the  BNYCP  combined  have  three  pollutant  sources  that  may  have 
impacts  on  the  proposed  land  uses: 

•  Con  Ed  Power  Plant: 

-  four  combustion  boilers  that  share  one  exhaust  stack; 

-  three  gas  turbine  stacks;  and 
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BNYCP: 

-  two  gas  turbine  stacks. 

The  physical  parameters  of  these  pollutant  sources  are  summarized  in  Table  E-3.  Stack  base 
elevations  were  determined  based  on  the  USGS  map,  and  other  source  parameters  were  obtained 
from  individual  air  permits  or  from  the  source  operator. 

The  relationship  of  nearby  buildings  and  terrain  to  an  elevated  point  source  is  an  important 
consideration  in  dispersion  modeling.  Good  Engineering  Practice  (GEP)  stack  height  is  defined  as 
the  highest  of: 

•  65  m,  or 

•  a  height  established  hy  applying  the  formula: 

Hg  =  H+1.5L 

where:  Hg  =  GEP  stack  height, 

H  =  Height  of  the  structme  or  nearby  structure;  and 

L  =  Lesser  dimension  (height  or  projected  width)  of  the  nearby 

structure. 

USEPA’s  recommended  guideline  air  quality  dispersion  model.  Industrial  Source  Complex  Model 
(ISCST3),  contains  two  algorithms  that  assess  the  effect  of  building  downwash:  the  Hiiber-Snyder 
and  Schulman-Scire  methods.  These  algorithms  require  the  development  of  directional  dependent 
downwash  parameters  as  model  input. 

The  GEP  stack  and  downwash  analyses  were  performed  using  the  USEPA  Building  Profile  Input 
Program  (BPIP,  Version  95086).  The  BPIP  program  was  used  to  determine:  1)  GEP  stack  height, 
2)  the  area  of  influence  for  each  nearby  building,  3)  the  area  of  influence  for  directionally  dependent 
building  downwash,  and  4)  the  specific  building  directional  dimensions  required  for  model  input. 

Generally,  if  a  stack  is  less  than  the  GEP  stack  height,  the  effects  of  building  downwash  on  plume 
rise  (Figure  E-2,  Air  Flow  over  a  Building)  could  potentially  result  in  higher  downwind 
concentrations.  In  this  case,  the  buildings  that  are  dominant  for  downwash  effect  are  the  plant  control 
buildings.  According  to  the  building  dimensions  input  to  the  BPIP,  the  calculated  GEP  stack  heights 
for  each  stack  group  are: 

•  102.9  m  for  the  Con  Ed  boiler  stack  (actual  height  is  1 14.9  m,  above  GEP  height); 

•  102.9  m  for  the  Con  Ed  gas  turbine  stacks  (actual  height  is  14.3  m);  and 

•  97.5  m  for  the  BNYCP  gas  turbine  stacks  (actual  height  is  94.5  m). 
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Stack  Hel^t 


BuBcSng  Length 
Cavity  Length 
Cavity  Height 
Far  Wake  Region  Length 
Air  Flow  (Wind)  Speed 


NAVSTA  Brooklyn 


Table  E-3 


Summary  of  Source  Parameters  for  Modeling 


Source 

^  BNYCP . 

<3as  Turbine® 

..Con  EdisOh 
Boilers'’ 

Con  Edison 
Cos  Turbines 

Base  Elevation  (ft) 

10.0 

8.0 

8.0 

Height  (m) 

94.5 

114.9 

14.3 

Temperature  (K) 

416.5 

489.0 

774.8 

Diameter  (m) 

5.2 

7.0 

2.8 

Exit  Velocity  (m/seconds) 

21.2 

12.5 

39.0 

Note:  ®  Stack  parameters  are  for  each  of  the  two  gas  turbines. 

Stack  parameters  are  for  all  four  boilers  exhaust  to  one  stack. 

^  Stack  parameters  are  for  each  of  the  three  gas  turbines. 

Source:  Air  permits  and  facsimile  from  source  operators  (Scano,  1997  and  Agasian, 
1997) 

Since  the  source  release  heights  used  for  the  Con  Ed  and  BNYCP  gas  turbine  stacks  are  below  the 
GEP  stack  height,  the  building  downwash  effect  on  them  needs  to  be  evaluated.  The  BPIP  calculated 
building  dimensions  and  directional  dependance  for  36  wind  angles  (every  ten  degrees)  for  each 
modeled  gas  turbine  stack  (Table  E-4).  The  source  control  buildings  are  considered  the  dominant 
downwash  buildings  and  the  calculated  building  dimensions  were  then  used  in  ISCST3  dispersion 
modeling  analysis. 

Furthermore,  the  stack  plume  impacts  caused  by  building  cavities  must  also  be  determined. 
Generally,  building  cavities  (Figure  E-2)  are  considered  to  be  limited  to  within  three  times  the 
building  height  or  projected  building  width  from  the  source  (whichever  is  smaller)  of  any  given 
building.  Based  upon  this  definition,  the  stack  building  cavities  are  not  expected  to  exceed  the 
shortest  distance  to  the  closest  sensitive  receptor  location  (approximately  2,360  ft  [720  m]  from 
BNYCP  stacks  and  3,510  ft  [1,070  m]  from  Con  Ed  stacks).  Therefore,  estimates  of  pollutant 
concentrations  within  building  cavity  recirculation  regions  are  not  necessary  for  this  project. 


E.2.3  Modeling  Methodology 

The  dispersion  modeling  techniques  used  are  consistent  with  the  Guideline  on  Air  Quality  Models 
(USEPA,  1997),  and  the  most  recent  USEPA-approved  numerical  dispersion  model  was  used.  Air 
quality  impacts  for  the  modeled  pollutants  were  determined  at  receptor  locations  for  the  applicable 
averaging  periods  and  then  compared  to  the  pollutant  ambient  air  quality  standards  established  by 
the  USEPA  and  NYSDEC. 
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Direction 

(d^rees) 


Con  Edison  . 
<3as  Turbines 


BufidBig 
He^t  (ffi) 


BNYCP 
.©as  Turbines 


Buii<Jln9  . 


10 

0.00 

0.00 

42.06 

12.74 

20 

0.00 

0.00 

42.06 

11.71 

30 

0.00 

0.00 

42.06 

10.82 

40 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

50 

41.15 

116.78 

42.06 

9.01 

60 

41.15 

106.31 

42.06 

10.36 

70 

0.00 

0.00 

42.06 

11.40 

80 

0.00 

0.00 

42.06 

12.08 

90 

0.00 

0.00 

42.06 

12.41 

100 

0.00 

0.00 

42.06 

12.35 

110 

0.00 

0.00 

42.06 

11.92 

120 

0.00 

0.00 

39.01 

41.00 

130 

0.00 

0.00 

42.06 

10.02 

140 

0.00 

0.00 

42.06 

9.44 

150 

0.00 

0.00 

42.06 

10.81 

160 

0.00 

0.00 

42.06 

11.85 

170 

0.00 

0.00 

42.06 

12.53 

180 

0.00 

0.00 

42.06 

12.83 

190 

0.00 

0.00 

42.06 

12.74 

200 

0.00 

0.00 

42.06 

11.71 

210 

0.00 

0.00 

42.06 

10.82 

220 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

230 

41.15 

116.78 

42.06 

9.01 

240 

41.15 

106.31 

42.06 

10.36 

250 

41.15 

92.61 

42.06 

1  11.40 

260 

41.15 

76.10 

42.06 

12.08 

270 

41.15 

57.79 

39.01 

79.67 

280 

0.00 

0.00 

39.01 

68.74 

290 

0.00 

0.00 

39.01 

55.72 

300 

0.00 

0.00 

39.01 

41.00 

310 

0.00 

0.00 

42.06 

10.02 

320 

0.00 

0.00 

42.06 

9.44 

330 

0.00 

0.00 

42.06 

10.81 

340 

0.00 

0.00 

42.06 

11.85 

350 

0.00 

0.00 

42.06 

12.53 

360 

0.00 

0.00 

42.06 

12.83 
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ISCST3  Dispersion  Model 

For  this  analysis,  ISCST3  (Version  No.  97363),  the  USEPA-approved  refined  air  quality  dispersion 
model  for  simple  terrain  (i.e.,  terrain  below  stack  height),  was  used.  This  model  is  used  to  assess 
pollutant  concentrations  for  industrial  facilities  and  to  calculate  impacts  for  several  different 
averaging  periods  such  as  one-hour  and  annual.  The  model  also  contains  algorithms  for  calculating 
concentrations  within  building  wake  regions  due  to  building  downwash  effects.  A  summary  of  the 
ISCST3  modeling  inputs  for  this  study  are  summarized  in  Table  E-5. 

Meteorology 

Five  years  (1993  -  1997)  of  available  meteorological  data  were  used  in  the  ISCST3  model.  The  data 
included  hourly  surface  observations  fi'om  the  National  Weather  Service  (NWS)  at  La  Guardia 
Airport  and  coincidental  upper-air  data  (daily  mixing  heights)  fi'om  the  NWS  in  Atlantic  City,  NJ 
for  1993  and  from  the  NWS  at  Brookhaven,  NY  for  1994  to  1997.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  upper- 
air  measurements  from  the  NWS  at  Atlantic  City  were  terminated  in  1994;  thus,  in  this  analysis,  the 
measurements  fi:om  the  new  NWS  at  Brookhaven,  NY  were  used  for  the  later  years.  The  La  Guardia 
Airport  station  is  located  approximately  five  mi  (eight  km)  northeast  of  the  project  site.  The  Atlantic 
City  NWS  station  is  located  approximately  99  mi  (160  km)  south  of  the  site  and  the  Brookhaven 
NWS  station  is  located  about  62  mi  (100  km)  east  of  the  site. 

A  windrose  representing  the  frequency  of  wind  directions  and  wind  speeds  of  near  the  site  (based 
on  La  Guardia  Airport  surface  measurements)  is  presented  in  Figure  E-3,  Wind  Rose.  This  windrose 
indicates  that,  from  1993  to  1997,  the  predominant  winds  at  the  site  were  from  the  northeast  and 
south  quadrants.  Since  upper-air  data  are  used  to  determine  the  temperature  structure  of  the  upper 
atmosphere  on  a  regional  scale,  the  Atlantic  City  and  Brookhaven  sites  are  considered  representative 
of  the  project  area  due  to  their  proximity  and  similar  weather  conditions. 

Meteorological  calm  conditions  were  retained  in  the  database,  but  were  not  used  in  the  dispersion 
modeling.  This  is  consistent  with  USEPA  guidance  for  air  quality  modeling  (USEPA,  1997). 

Receptor  Locations 

A  total  of  100  ground-level  grid  receptor  locations,  defined  by  a  ten  by  ten  rectangular  grid  with  a 
164-ft  (50-m)  horizontal  spacing  between  each  receptor,  were  modeled  (Figure  E-4,  Receptor  Grid). 
This  grid  covers  approximately  the  entire  project  site.  All  grid  receptors  are  assumed  to  be  on  the 
ground  and  have  a  terrain  elevation  of  30  ft  (nine  m). 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  simulate  the  plume  impact  on  elevated  receptor  locations  (such  as  high 
floors  of  buildings),  a  total  of  30  flagpole  discrete  receptors  were  placed  at  high-floor  windows. 
Since  the 
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Table  E-5 

ISCST3  (Version  97363)  Model  Options 


Opemtfon 

Selected  Parameter 

Concentration  Calculation 

Short-term  and  annual  average 

Receptor 

Cartesian  grid  with  50m  spacing 
and  flag  pole  receptors 

Dispersion  Coefficient 

Urban 

Wind  Speed  Profile 

Default 

Temperature  Gradient 

Default 

Plume  Rise  Calculation 

Default 

Stack  Tip  Downwash 

Yes 

Building  Downwash 

Yes 

Buoyancy  Dispersion 

Yes 

Calm  Hours 

Default  -  omitted  from  calculation 

Meteorological  Conditions 

Year:  1993-1997 

Surface  Station:  La  Guardia  Airoort, 

NY 

Upper  Air  Station:  Atlantic  Citv.  NJ 
(1993),  Brookhaven,  NY 
(1994-1997) 
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LaGuardia,  NY 
1991-1995 


8.23  - 10.80  m/s 
>10.80  m/s 


Figure  E-3 


Air  Emission  Source  Locations 
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height  of  the  tallest  building  on  site  is  approximately  72  ft  (22  m),  the  elevated  receptors  were  placed 
along  the  western  edge  of  the  property  line  between  heights  of  25  ft  (7.6  m)  to  75  ft  (23  m)  with  a 
vertical  spacing  of  25  ft  (7.6  m).  The  western  property  boundary  is  close  to  the  modeled  stationary 
sources  and  is  anticipated  to  receive  potential  maximum  impacts. 


E.2.4  Modeling  Results 

Air  quality  impacts  on  the  project  site  were  predicted  using  the  ISCST3  model  in  conjunction  with 
the  modeling  inputs  described  above.  The  model  was  run  for  each  individual  pollutant  and  included 
all  the  sources  with  the  potential  to  emit  these  pollutants.  For  the  applicable  averaging  time,  the 
worst-case  impact  concentrations  (Table  E-6)  were  identified  for  each  pollutant.  It  was  predicted  that 
the  western  edge  receptors  would  generally  experience  the  highest  impact  from  major  off-site 
stationary  sources. 

To  obtain  the  total  pollutant  concentration  on  site,  the  predicted  impact  concentrations  were  added 
to  the  background  concentrations  for  the  same  averaging  time  period.  The  background  concentration 
levels  were  provided  by  the  NYSDEC  (NYSDEC,  August  1997). 

The  total  concentrations  were  evaluated  by  comparing  them  to  the  appropriate  ambient  air  quality 
standard  as  follows: 

•  For  those  pollutants  with  annual  average  standards,  the  highest  computed 
concentration  due  to  the  project  was  added  to  the  highest  measured  background  level; 
and 

•  For  those  pollutants  with  short-term  (e.g.,  24-hour)  standards,  the  highest  computed 
concentration  due  to  the  project  was  added  to  the  second-highest  measured 
background  level.  Second-highest,  rather  than  highest,  background  levels  were  used 
for  assessing  short-term  impacts  because  compliance  with  short-term  standards  is 
based  on  the  second-highest  level  that  occms. 

The  worst-case  total  concentrations  (Table  E-7)  show  that  off-site  stationary  source  emissions  from 
the  Con  Ed  power  plant  and  the  BNYCP  would  not  result  in  any  violations  of  the  national  or  state 
ambient  air  quality  standards  on  the  project  site. 
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Table  E-6 

Worst-Case  Impact  Concentration  at  Modeled  Receptor  Locations 


Pollutant 

Receptor  Location 

Averaging  Period 

X(rr>> 

Bilill 

11agpp(p(ft} 

i“hour 

3-bour 

S-huyr 

,24“hpur 

Annual  . 

CO 

■■ 

250 

MM 

14 

... 

350 

- 

7 

— 

— 

NO, 

-450 

400 

75 

- 

- 

- 

8 

PM10 

-450 

— 

— 

11 

- 

-450 

- 

- 

— ■ 

2 

TSP 

■■ 

150 

MM 

_ 

■ 

— 

11 

— 

0 

HIH 

- 

- 

- 

— 

2 

SO2 

MM 

BM 

__ 

74 

-- 

__ 

... 

-450 

- 

- 

- 

38 

- 

-450 

0 

75 

- 

— 

5 

Notes:  Coordinates  are  with  respect  to  true  north  and  the  origin  is  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
project  site.  All  receptors  have  terrain  height  of  30  feet. 

All  concentrations  are  in  micrograms  per  cubic  meter  of  air. 
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Table  E-7 

Worst-Case  Total  Concentration 


Pollutant 

Averaging  Tim© 

Background 
'  Coftcenkatfon 

1  Facility  Impact 

.  Total  Impact  . 

NAAQS 

CO  - 

8-hour 

3,000 

7 

3,007 

10,000 

1-hour 

4,229 

14 

4,243 

40,000 

NO2  -  Annual  Arithmetic  Mean 

65 

8 

73 

100 

PM10  - 

Annual  Arithmetic  Mean 

26 

2 

28 

Second  Highest  24-hour 

64 

11 

75 

TSP  - 

Annual  Geometric  Mean 

58 

2 

60 

75 

Second  Highest  24-hour 

98 

11 

109 

250 

SO2  - 

Annuai  Arithmetic  Mean 

29 

5 

34 

80 

Second  Highest  24-hour 

134 

38 

172 

365 

Second  Highest  3-hour 

231 

74 

305 

1,300 

Notes:  All  concentrations  are  in  micrograms  per  cubic  meter  of  air. 

Background  Levels  are  from  data  provided  by  New  York  City  Department  of  Environmental 

Protection  (NYCDEP,  October  2, 1 998)  and  1997  Annual  New  York  State  Air  Quality  Report 

(NYSDEC,  1998). 
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Local  Waterfront  Revitalization  Program 

Policy  1:  Restore,  revitalize,  and  redevelop  deteriorated  and  underutilized  waterfront  areas  for 
commercial,  industrial,  cultural,  recreational  and  other  compatible  uses. 

New  York  City  Policy  A:  Improve  urban  shorelines  by  maintaining,  removing  or  recycling 
waterfront  structures  (piers,  docks,  wharves  etc.)  in  accordance  with  waterfront  development  policies 
and  plans.  Identify  alternative  uses  for  underutilized  waterfront  structures. 

Policy  2:  Facilitate  the  siting  of  water  dependent  uses  and  facilities  on  or  adjacent  to  coastal  waters. 

New  York  City  Policy  B:  Improve  channels  as  necessary  to  maintain  and  stimulate  economic 
development. 

Policy  3 :  Promote  the  development  and  use  of  the  state’s  major  ports  as  centers  of  commerce  and 
industry;  emphasizing  the  siting,  within  port  area,  of  land  use  and  development  which  is  necessary 
to  or  in  support  of,  the  waterborne  transportation  of  cargo  and  people.  The  state’s  major  ports  are  the 
ports  of  Albany,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Ogdensburg,  and  Oswego. 

Policy  4:  Strengthen  the  economic  base  of  smaller  harbor  areas  by  encouraging  the  development  and 
enhancement  of  those  activities  which  have  provided  such  areas  with  a  unique  identity. 

Policy  5:  Encourage  the  location  of  development  in  areas  where  public  services  and  facilities 
essential  to  such  development  are  adequate. 

Policy  6:  Expedite  existing  permit  procedures  in  order  to  facilitate  the  siting  of  development 
activities  at  suitable  locations. 

Policy  7:  Significant  coastal  fish  and  wildlife  habitats  will  be  protected  and  preserved  so  as  to 
maintain  their  viability  as  habitats.  (See  Section  J) 

Policy  8:  Protect  fish  and  wildlife  resources  in  the  coastal  area  from  the  introduction  of  hazardous 
waste  and  other  pollutants  which  bioaccummulate  in  the  foodchain  or  which  cause  significant 
sublethal  or  lethal  effect  on  those  resources.  (See  Section  J) 

Policy  9:  Expand  recreational  use  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources  in  coastal  areas  by  increasing  access 
to  existing  resources,  supplementing  existing  stocks  and  developing  new  resources. 

Policy  10:  Further  development  commercial  finfish,  shellfish  and  crustacean  resources  in  the  coastal 
areas  by  encouraging  the  construction  or  improvement  of  existing  on-shore  commercial  fishing 
facilities,  increasing  marketing  of  the  state’s  seafood  products,  maintaining  adequate  stocks  and 
expanding  agricultural  facilities. 
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Policy  1 1 :  Buildings  and  other  structures  will  be  sited  on  the  coastal  area  so  as  to  minimize  damage 
to  property  and  the  endangering  of  human  lives  by  flooding  and  erosion. 

New  York  Policy  C:  Provide  shoreffont  protection  against  central  erosion  hazards  where  there  is 
public  benefit  and  public  use  along  non-public  shores. 

New  York  City  Policy  D:  Provide  technical  assistance  for  the  identification  and  evaluation  of  erosion 
problems,  as  well  as  the  development  of  erosion  control  plans  along  privately-owned  erosion  shores. 

New  York  City  Policy  E:  Implement  public  and  private  structural  flood  and  erosion  control  projects 
only  when: 

•  Public  economic  and  environmental  benefits  exceed  public  economic  and 
environmental  costs; 

•  non-structural  solutions  are  proven  to  be  ineffective  or  cost  prohibitive; 

•  projects  are  compatible  with  other  coastal  management  goals  and  objectives, 
including  aesthetics,  access  and  recreation; 

•  adverse  environmental  impacts  are  minimized; 

•  natural  protective  features  are  not  impaired;  and, 

•  adjacent  (downdrift)  shorelines  are  not  adversely  affected. 

Policy  12:  Activities  or  development  in  the  coastal  area  will  be  undertaken  so  as  to  minimize  their 
adverse  effects  upon  natural  features  which  protect  against  flooding  and  erosion. 

Policy  13:  The  construction  or  reconstruction  of  erosion  protection  structures  shall  be  imdertaken 
only  if  they  have  a  reasonable  probability  of  controlling  erosion  for  at  least  thirty  years  as 
demonstrated  in  design  and  construction  standards  and/or  assured  maintenance  or  replacement 
programs. 

Policy  14:  The  activities  and  development  including  the  construction  or  reconstruction  of  erosion 
protection  structures,  shall  be  undertaken  so  that  there  will  be  no  measurable  increase  in  erosion  nor 
flooding  at  the  site  of  such  activities  nor  development  at  other  locations. 

Policy  15:  Mining,  excavation,  or  dredging  in  coastal  waters  shall  not  significantly  interfere  with  the 
natural  coastal  processes  which  supply  beach  materials  to  land  adjacent  to  such  waters  and  shall  be 
undertaken  in  a  manner  which  will  not  cause  an  increase  in  erosion  of  such  lands.  (See  Section  J) 

Policy  1 6:  Public  funds  shall  be  expended  for  activities  and  development,  including  the  construction 
or  reconstmction  of  erosion  control  structures,  only  where  the  public  benefits  clearly  outweigh  then- 
long  term  monetary  and  other  costs  including  their  potential  for  increasing  erosion  and  their  adverse 
effects  on  natural  protective  features. 
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Policy  17:  Non-structural  measures  to  minimize  damage  to  natural  resources  and  property  from 
flooding  and  erosion  shall  be  used  whenever  possible. 

Policy  18:  To  safeguard  the  vital  interest  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  of  its  citizens  in  the  waters 
and  other  valuable  resources  of  the  state’s  coastal  area,  all  practicable  steps  shall  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  such  interests  are  accorded  full  consideration  in  the  deliberations,  decisions  and  actions  of  state 
and  federal  bodies  with  authority  over  those  waters  and  resources. 

Policy  19:  Protect,  maintain  and  increase  the  level  and  types  of  access  to  public  water-related 
recreation  resources. 

Policy  20:  Access  to  the  publicly  owned  foreshore  or  water’s  edge,  and  to  the  publicly  owned  lands 
immediately  adjacent  to  these  areas  shall  be  provided,  and  it  shall  be  provided  in  a  manner 
compatible  with  the  adjoining  uses.  To  ensure  that  such  lands  remain  available  for  public  use,  they 
will  be  retained  in  public  ownership. 

Policy  21:  Water  dependent  and  water  enhanced  recreation  will  be  encouraged  and  facilitated,  and 
will  be  given  priority  over  non-water-related  uses  along  the  coast. 

New  York  City  Policy  F:  Priority  shall  be  given  to  the  development  of  mapped  parklands  and 
appropriate  open  space  where  the  opportunity  exists  to  meet  the  recreational  needs  of: 

•  immobile  user  groups;  and 

•  communities  without  adequate  waterfront  park  space  and/or  facilities. 

(See  Section  E) 

New  York  City  Policy  G:  Maintain  and  protect  New  York  City  beaches  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

Policy  22:  Development  when  located  adjacent  to  the  shore  will  provide  for  water-related 
recreational  activities  whenever  such  recreational  use  is  appropriate  in  light  of  reasonably  anticipated 
demand  for  such  activities,  and  the  primary  purpose  of  the  development.  (See  Section  E) 

Policy  23:  Protect,  enhance  and  restore  structures,  districts,  areas  or  sites  that  are  of  significance  in 
the  history,  architecture,  archeology  or  culture  of  the  state,  its  communities,  or  the  nation. 

New  York  City  Policy  H:  Insure  ongoing  maintenance  of  all  waterfront  parks  and  beaches  to  promote 
full  use  of  secure,  clean  areas  with  fully  operable  facilities.  (See  Section  E) 

Policy  24:  Prevent  impairment  of  scenic  resources  of  statewide  significance.  (See  Section  B) 

Policy  25:  Protect,  restore  and  enhance  die  natural  and  man-made  resources  which  are  not  identified 
as  being  of  statewide  significance  but  which  contribute  to  the  overall  scenic  quality  of  coastal  area. 
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Policy  26:  Conserve  and  protect  agricultural  lands  in  the  state’s  coastal  area. 

Policy  27:  Decision  on  the  siting  and  construction  of  major  energy  facilities  in  the  coastal  area  will 
be  based  on  public  energy  needs,  compatibility  of  such  facilities  with  the  environment  and  the 
facility’s  need  for  a  shorefront  location. 

New  York  City  Policy  T:  Siting  the  liquefied  and  substitute  natural  gas  facilities,  including  those 
associated  with  the  tankering  of  such  gas,  shall  take  into  consideration  state  and  national  energy 
needs,  public  safety  concerns  and  the  necessity  for  a  shorefront  location. 

Policy  28:  Ice  management  practices  shall  not  damage  significant  fish  and  wildlife  and  their  habitats, 
increase  shoreline  erosion  or  flooding  or  interfere  with  the  production  of  hydroelectric  power. 

Policy  29:  Encourage  the  development  of  energy  resources  on  the  outer  continental  shelf  (OCS)  and 
in  other  water  bodies  and  ensure  the  environmental  safety  of  such  activities. 

Policy  30:  Municipal,  industrial  and  commercial  discharge  of  pollutants,  including  but  not  limited 
to,  toxic  and  hazardous  substances,  into  coastal  waters  will  conform  to  state  water  quality  standards. 

Policy  31:  State  coastal  area  policies  and  management  objectives  of  approved  local  waterfront 
revitalization  programs  will  be  considered  while  reviewing  coastal  water  classifications  and  while 
modifying  water  quality  standards;  however,  those  waters  already  over-burdened  with  contaminants 
will  be  recognized  as  being  a  development  constraint.  (See  Section  J) 

Policy  32:  Encourage  the  use  of  alternative  or  innovative  sanitary  waste  systems  in  smaller 
communities  where  the  cost  of  conventional  facilities  are  unreasonably  high,  given  the  size  of  the 
existing  tax  base  of  these  communities.  (See  Section  I) 

Policy  33:  Best  management  practices  will  be  used  to  ensure  the  control  of  stormwater  runoff  and 
combined  sewer  overflows  draining  into  coastal  waters. 

Policy  34:  Discharge  of  waste  material  into  coastal  waters  firom  vessels  under  the  state’s  jurisdiction 
will  be  limited  so  as  to  protect  significant  fish  and  wildlife  habitats,  recreational  areas  and  water 
supply  areas.  (See  Section  J) 

Policy  35:  Dredging  and  dredge  spoil  disposal  in  coastal  waters  will  be  undertaken  in  a  manner  that 
meets  existing  state  dredging  permit  requirements  and  protects  significant  fish  and  wildlife  habitats 
aesthetic  resomces,  natural  protective  features,  important  agricultural  lands  and  wetlands.  (See 
Section  J) 
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Policy  36:  Activities  related  to  the  shipment  and  storage  of  petroleum  and  other  hazardous  materials 
will  be  conducted  in  a  manner  that  will  prevent  or  at  least  minimize  spills  into  coastal  waters.  All 
practicable  efforts  will  be  undertaken  to  expedite  the  cleanup  of  such  discharges;  and  restitution  for 
damages  will  be  required  when  these  spills  occur.  (See  Section  L) 

Policy  37:  Best  management  practices  will  be  utilized  to  minimize  the  non-point  discharge  of  excess 
nutrients,  organics  and  eroded  soils  into  coastal  waters.  (See  Section  J) 

Policy  38:  The  quality  and  quantity  of  surface  water  and  groundwater  supplies  will  be  conserved  and 
protected  particularly  where  such  waters  constitute  the  primary  sole  sources  of  water  supply.  (See 
Section!) 

Policy  39:  The  transport,  storage,  treatment  and  disposal  of  solid  wastes,  particularly  hazardous 
wastes,  within  coastal  areas  will  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  so  as  to  protect  groundwater  and 
surface  waters  supplies,  significant  fish  and  wildlife  habitats,  recreation  areas,  important  agricultural 
lands  and  scenic  resources. 

New  York  City  Policy  J:  Adopt  end-use  plans  for  landfill  areas  which  specify  the  following: 

•  final  capacity 

•  final  contours 

•  leachate,  erosion  and  gas  control  systems 

•  re-vegetation  strategies 

•  interim  review  schedules 
(See  Section  N) 

New  York  City  Policy  K:  Curtail  illegal  dumping  throughout  the  coastal  zone  and  restore  areas 
scarred  by  this  practice. 

New  York  City  Policy  L:  Encourage  energy  development  from  waste  and  waste  landfills.  (See 
Section  N) 

Policy  40:  Effluent  discharged  fi'om  major  steam  electric  generating  and  industrial  facilities  into 
coastal  waters  will  not  be  unduly  injurious  to  fish  and  wildlife  and  will  conform  to  state  water  quality 
standards.  (See  Section  J  and  L) 

Policy  41:  Land  use  or  development  in  the  coastal  area  will  not  cause  national  or  state  air  quality 
standards  to  be  violated. 

Policy  42:  Coastal  management  policies  will  be  considered  if  the  state  reclassifies  land  areas 
pursuant  to  the  prevention  of  significant  deterioration  regulations  of  the  federal  Clean  Air  Act. 
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Policy  43:  Land  use  or  development  in  the  coastal  area  must  not  cause  the  generation  of  significant 
amoimts  of  the  acid  rain  precursors:  nitrates  and  sulfates. 

Policy  44:  Preserve  and  protect  tidal  and  freshwater  wetlands  and  preserve  the  benefits  derived  fi'om 
these  areas. 
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